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UNFORTUNATE TOMMY: 



A STORY 



CAUSED BY AN ACCIDENT (?) 



BY 



BONA. 



Oh, men ! I am joxa alaye ; je hxve subdued and bound me. I drag 
70ur heavy burdens, I do your will by land and sea. Ye harness me with 
iron chains, and I bear ye to feast or fray, marriage or fnneraL Yet 
remember, oh mortals ! I am of the ancient raoe-^e son of the giants ! 
Heed me, guard me well, trifle not with me ! I am mighty, terrible eyen 
in my bonds ! And I intreat ye, haye mercy on the slayes who tend me. 
Tax them not beyond their strength. Trust me not to the blind of eye, the 
benumbed of brain. Give me not in charge to the drunken or the idle, or 
be assured I will ayenge me of the insult with a fearful yengeance alike on 
the innocent and the guilty of the human race ! for I am blind In my wrath 
and remorseless in my fury ! " ^aw 
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UNFORTUNATE TOMMY. 



CHAPTER 1. 

"If ever there was an unfortunate little being it's 
Tommy 1 What with broken arms, cut fingers, sprained 
ankles, scarlet-fever, measles, whooping-cough, chicken- 
p6x, and bumps and bruises all over, he will be marked 
from head to foot, if ever he lives to grow up ! It is a 
miracle to me how he manages to live I Talk about folks 
being ' born to trouble,' that child exists in nothing 
else I I do wonder who his own folks really were I It 
is my belief they must have known what was coming and 
packed him off in that unfortunate train on purpose. I 
do not believe anybody was with him, he was just pitched 
under the seat before the train started — to take his 
chance of a smash ! But it isn't in the power of man to 
smash Tommy eomjpletely ! 1£ he were cut into twenty 
pieces he would grow together again just to give somebody 
the trouble of nursing him ; and then he'd go and happen 

B 
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another accident the next morning! I wonder what 
made us pick him up ?" said Mrs. Merton, as she settled 
to her sewing, afber applying a bandage to the immense 
ant which testified to Tommy's last wonderful mishap. 

" He certainly does seem very unfortunate, but, after 
all, my dear, he is a fine boy and will do us credit yet. 
We might have made a better choice, but I am sure he 
loves us, and that is a great deal, you know." 

Certainly, Tommy was an unfortunate boy. He had 
not even a name that he comld properly call his own. 
The neighbours called him "Tommy Merton," on ac- 
count of the kind old folks at Laurel Cottage with whom 
lie lived; but who his father and mother were, 
what his real name was, and where he came from, was a 
mystery even to Tommy himself. A terrible catastrophe 
landed him at Laneton at a veiy early period of his exis- 
tence ; and here he had lived for the last eleven years 
under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Merton of Laurel Cottage, 
where he was very happy, in spite of the continual 
scrapes and accidents, which had procured for him the 
name of " Unfortunate Tommy among his friends. 

Rather more than eleven years before the period at 
which our story commences, the midnight express run- 
ning at full speed past Laneton station came suddenly 
into the midst of a long goods train, which (having 
forgotten the very existence of the express) was coolly 
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** shunting" some waggons at a Itttl^e junction about two 
miles from Laneton. The crash was terrific, the destruc- 
tion of property immense ! Two guards, one engineman, 
and ten passengers (mostly ihird-<ii&aa) were killed on the 
spot ; two third-class carriages were made into matches 
in the course of as many minutes ; twenty people were 
more or less injured, everybody got a terrible shake, and 
the Laneton people thought it was as bad as a battle. 
But the directors assured them it was perfectly unavoid- 
able, and they made such a wonderful calculation about 
the hundreds they had carried without a smash, that 
many people thought them quite entitled to get up another 
" big sensation scene " as soon as it might be convenient 
to do so. 

But the Laneton folks thought they had quite enough 
of it, as they buried the dead, and tended the wounded, 
And wondered as to the possessors of all the unclaimed 
bundles. Among these was a soft " rolypoly " thing done 
up in an old shawl and woollen hood, but otherwise well 
dressed, which proved to be a sickly-looking baby some 
month or two old. It was picked out alive from the 
ruins of a third-class carriage. No one would own the 
child or seemed to have any idea of his belongings ; so 
Mr. and Mrs. Merton, who were fond of children, but had 
not been blessed with any of their own, adopted the little 
waif, christened him Thomas, and brought him up as 
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their heir without inquiries being made by his relatives, 
though the circumstances were well advertised at the 
time. It would have been impossible to conceal the man- 
ner of his arrival in such a small and talkative place as 
Laneton; so Tommy Merton knew all about it, and some- 
times speculated on the chance of his unknown relatives 
turning up at some future crisis in his affairs. In the 
meantime he was very comfortable at Laurel Cottage, and 
knew that no parents could have been kinder than Mr. 
and Mrs. Merton, whom he was accustomed to call unde 
and aunt. 
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CHAPTER n. 



" I think we will send Master Tommy to school. He 
is getting too much for you to manage, and my old friend 
Dr. Grogman would be better able to keep him in proper 
order and perhaps reform him a little. I don't think the 
boys of our village day-school are exactly the associates 
he ought to have now, he is getting so big ; nor is Marks 
exactly the person to whom the education of our heir 
should be longer entrusted/' said Mr. Merton to his wife 
a day or two afler the conversation recorded in our last 
chapter. 

Mrs. Merton entirely agreed with her husband, who 
thereupon wrote to Dr. Grogman ; and three weeks later 
Master Tommy (having fully recovered from his last mis- 
fortune) left Laurel Cottage for Birchfield Academy, 
Henderbay. 

Mr. Merton accompanied Tommy to the station, but 
was obliged to part from him there, as important business 
required his presence at Laneton. He felt rather anxious, 
but there was only one change/' and as Tommy was by 
no means dull, but a very sensible clever lad for his age. 
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Mr. Merton hoped he might reach his destiiuitioii in 
safety. He saw him seated in a oomfbftable first-class 
compartment, gave him many chaiges r^arding the 
change at Gattlesford, and die care to be taken of his ' 
luggage, presented him with the packet of sandwiches, 
etc., which good Mrs. Merton had duly provided lest her 
favoaiite shonld be starved on his journey of some fifty 
miles, and finally squeezed a whole sovereign into his hand 
as he bade him " good-bye," asked the guard to ''give a 
look " to the young gentleman, and then the train glided 
out of the station. 

It was the first journey Tommy had ever taken since 
the memorable one which had brought him to Laneton, 
and which Tie could not, of course, remember. For the 
first part of the way he had the carriage to himself, and 
employed his time in examining it thoroughly. Then he 
stared at the prospect till he grew tired, reflecting that — 
now he was off on his travels — it was just possible that 
he might encounter some of his relations, and came to the 
determination not to own kindred with anybody who was 
less respectable and well-to-do than his benefactors at 
Laurel Cottage. Next, he fancied he was hungry, so he 
ate his provisions, and he had just devoured the last' 
mouthiul when the train ran into a large covered station, 
the men shouted, Gattlesford Bridge — change here for 
Henderbay I*' Tommy got out of the carriage, his fiiend, 
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the guard, told him be had two hours to wait for the 
Henderbaj train, so he put his boxes in the left luggage 
office, put the ticket into his waistcoat pocket, and walked 
out to inspect the town of Cattlesford. He found a good 
deal of amusement in the busy doings of the market- 
square, the gay shops, and the queer old-fiushioned streets* 
The two hours passed quickly and pleasantly, and Tommy 
was surprised at the pace at which time flew. On re- 
turning to the station he found it in a great bustle, — two 
trains had just arrived, and three more were on the point 
of departure. " Train for Henderbay ?" " Over yonder, 
just going out, two minutes to spare ! " said a porter in 
answer to Tommy's inquiries. The man was busy label- 
ling a pile of luggage, he scarcely glanced at his ques- 
tioner, as he hastily indicated the whereabouts of the train 
with a very indefinite wave of the hand. Tommy, how- 
ever, comprehended that there was no time to be lost, and 
having secured his luggage ordered another porter to 
convey it to the train at the south end of the station. 

Here you are, first-class! just in time, sir!" and the 
guard slammed the door, and Tommy had hardly time 
to sit down before the train was off, with speed gradually 
increasing till the hedges seemed literally to fiy. " This 
is an express, we shall soon be at Henderbay," thought 
Master Tommy. 

He was not alone this time, a tall, sour looking old 
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lady, a young lady and gentleman apparently on their 
wedding tour, and a benevolent looking old gentleman 
with white hair, were his fellow travellers. 

Several stations were passed, the train never stopped ; 
but at length the speed began to slacken, and Tommy 
thought he had reached his destination ; but the name 
shouted by the porters was certainly not Henderbay. " It 
must be the next station," thought Tommy. 

The bride and bridegroom got out here ; and the train 
waited nearly a quarter of an hour before it again moved 
off. Then the old gentleman folded the newspaper he 
had been reading, put it in his pocket, and said, as he 
settled himself comfortably, as if preparing for a nap, *' No 
more stoppages after this ! " 

" Please sir, when will we get to Henderbay ?" asked 
Tommy, beginning to feel uncomfortable. "Get to 
where ?" said the old gentleman, starting upright, and 
staring at Tommy. 

"Hendei1)ay, sir.*' 

" Never heaixl the name ! " 

" It's on the coast, doesn't this train stop there ? " 

" It stops nowhere till it gets to London ; it does not 
go near the coast at all ! " 

" Oh dear ! " cried Tommy in great dismay, " What 
am I to do ? I was going to school at Henderbay, I must 
have got into the wrong train at Cattlesford Bridge." 
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" That's plain I " said the old gentleman. " Ton are 
in a nice fix ! Guard ! I say, Guard ! " he put his head 
out of the carriage and shouted lustily, but he might as 
well have talked to the winds — the train went flying on 
as fast as ever. 

" It is no use, yon must just go on to London now,** 
said the old gentleman, shutting the window and re-seat- 
ing himself. 

Can I get hack to Henderbay to-night ? " asked 
Tommy, as a doleful conviction that his ill-luck was 
destined to pursue him through life, crept over his 
mind. 

The old gentleman consulted his Bradshaw and pro- 
nounced it impossible. Tommy must remain in London 
over night. 

This being determined. Tommy quietly abandoned 
liimself to his fate, and reflected that all things generally 
turned out for the best in the long run. The old gentle- 
man was a very jolly old chap, who might turn out to be 
his grandfather for anything he knew. 

The old gentleman, in the meanwhile, was pocketing 
his Bradshaw, and re*settling it and sundry small parcels, 
then he spoke to the cross-looking female, who had been 
favouring Tommy with some of her sourest looks on ao- 
count of the open window and the disturbance he had 
caused. 
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Here is a hay in a nice fix, Mrs. Tuppins," said the 
old gentleman. 

Did it on purpose^ most likely I Bad lot, boys, 
all of them I" said the female, in sharp, jerky tones^ 
like the closing of a steel snap. 

" Think so ? " said the old gentlemen. " You would 
not like to take him to Beechwood, then, Betsy ? " 

Some folks may be fools, but I'm not one of them,. 
Mr. Norman I '' 

The old gentleman's eyes twinkled, and he rubbed 
his nose thoughtfully as he glanced at Tommy, 

" Do you think me a fool youngster ? " he demanded. 
"I don't think anything of the sort, sir," Tommy 
replied. 

« You don't, eh ? Well, whaf s your name ? " 

*^ Thomas Merton, sir. I come from Laneton, where 
I have been living with my unde and aunt at Laurel 
Cottage." 

*^ And you were going to school for the first time ? 
How old are you ? " 

" Nearly twelve, so far as I know. I have been ta 
school since I was eight years old, but never away firom 
home. I hope they won't hear about this at Laneton» 
Poor aunt will be in such a fright if she thinks Fm lost"^ 
And to be ' lost in London ' is no joke, I can tell 
you youngster ! When we get to Euston Square I'll try 
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to manage matters for you ; if you are not afraid to tnut 
yourself to old Ben Norman, you shall go to Beecfawood 
Grove for the night, in spite of Mrs. Tuppins ; and then 
we will see about shipping you back to Henderbay to- 
morrow morning, eh?" 

Thank you, sir. I am afraid it would be too much 
trouble" 

Trouble ! bless you ! old Ben Norman likes trouble 
when he makes it himself. He likes taking care of 
other people's bairns, not being blessed with any of his 
own. His sister, Betsy Tuppins, is such a clever woman, 
she does not care for children. It is a pity her brother 
Benjamin should be such a fool, isn't it ? Never mind 
Betsy, the boy shan't plague you." 

Nothing ever does plague me, brother Benjamin. 
Whatever you do, you will take the responsibility ; that is 
all ! " said Mrs. Tuppins in another succession of snaps. 

" Quite right, Betsy ! I am going to take * a few 
winks' till we get to Euston Square. Don't move till I 
give you leave, youngster, because if anything happens 
to you after this, till you arrive at Henderbay, Betsy 
Tuppins will make me bear the blame. She is a terrible 
woman, is Betsy Tuppins ! " 

Tommy laughed. Betsy frowned more sourly than 
ever. The old gentleman closed his eyes, and waa 
presently fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER III. 



What a busy place that great London station was. 
Tommy felt quite thankful when he found himself driving 
away from it in a cab with his new friends. Mr. Norman 
had secured Tommy's luggage, and had also taken the 
trouble to telegraph to Dr. Grogman and Mr. Merton, so 
as to relieve any anxiety they might feel at Tommy's 
disappearance. 

" IVe told Dr. G. not to fret if he does not see you 
till the end of the week. You may as well have a peep 
at London now you are here, eh ? " said Mr. Norman, 
as they went along. Tommy nodded. The cab rattled 
so much that it was impossible to talk. The busy streets 
were a source of great interest to him ; but he was begin- 
ning to feel faint and tired with his long day's journey, 
and was very glad when they left the noisy pavements ; 
and after traversing a mile or more along a suburban 
road, drew up at the gates of a villa residence. It was 
now nearly ten o'clock, and although it was a midsummer 
evening, Tommy saw but little of the house, save that it 
was of red brick with bow windows on each side of the 
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door ; a small lawn in front, and some kind of a green- 
house or conservatory at one side. 

A staid looking man-servant opened the door, reveal- 
ing a well-furnished hall lighted bj a handsome lamp. 
Mr. Norman was the first to alight. 

''Now John, here we are, safe at home once more! 
Find an extra knife and fork, and see that the little green 
room is frepared for my young friend here. Follow me, 
Tommy. You can get polished up for supper in my own 
den." 

So Tommy followed the old gentleman upstairs to a 
comfortable room, where he was enabled to refresh him- 
self with a good wash, which greatly improved his ap- 
pearance. Then they came down to a well-lit dining- 
room, where supper was waiting. Mr. Norman pressed 
Tommy to eat, but he was so sleepy that he could hardly 
keep awake ; and when at length he again found his way 
upstairs to a nice little room, he tumbled into bed in the 
greatest hurry ; and in ten minutes time he had forgotten 
his misfortunes, his journey, his new friends, even great 
London itself, in a sound slumber, which lasted till the 
morning sun had been shining brightly upon his face for 
some three or four hours. 

For a few moments Tommy could not think what had 
befellen him. The pretty French bed in which he lay, 
with its green hanging?, the great wardrobe with its 
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looking-glass panels, the green window curtains, the 
marble-topped toilet-table, and wash-stand, the soft, thick, 
green carpet with its beautiful fern pattern, belonged to 
no room in Laurel Cottage, and he scarcely believed that 
the apartments of Dr. 6rogman*s young gentlemen would 
exhibit such a high degree of luxurious comfort in their 
arrangements. Presentlj the events of the preceding 
day recurred to his memory ; he rose and dressed quickly ; 
then, running downstairs, found that the hands of the 
hall clock were just pointing to half-past seven. The 
front door stood wide open, admitting the pleasant morn- 
ing air. Tommy passed through it into the garden. A 
lawn and a flower border — that was all; the door of 
the greenhouse was open, and he went towards it. Just 
as he reached it, Mr. Norman came out with a large 
flower-pot in his hand, in which was a beautifully varie- 
gated geranium ; he set it down on seeing Tommy, and 
saluted him in a hearty tone : 

" Well, my young friend, you are an early riser, I 
see. A good habit, my boy ; a good habit." 

" I don't think I am very early to-day, sir ; for I 
always get up at six o'clock at home." 

" That's right. You are an old-fashioned boy, I see. 
I like old fashions, and I don't approve of the sickly, lie- 
a-bed specimens I see in general now-a-days ! In my 
time we got up early, and we played well and worked 
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irell all day too. We were boys in those days, and not 
litde whining babies one week, and yonng men witih 
nasty little vulgar pipes or sickly cigars in their mouths 
the next. Do you smoke, eh ? " 

''No, sir," said Tommy) mucli amused by the old 
gentleman's sharp change of tone. 

** Thought not," went on Mr. Norman. " You have 
been brought up by the right sort of folks in the right 
sort of way ; or you would not have been the sturdy 
fellow you are ; and I would never have brought you to 
Beechwood. Old Ben Norman shuts the gate when he 
sees a ' young man before his time' coming up the road ; 
and if I had met you in a long coat, with a cigar in your 
mouth, you might have gone to Jericho and back before 
J interfered with you ! Are you hungry ? " 

«* Rather, sir." 

" I thought so ; you had scarcely any supper. Gome 
in, and let us see if we can find anything to eat and 
Mr. Norman took up the flower-pot again. 

May I carry that into the house for you, sir ? '' 

•'Certainly! I always make boys useful. If my 
brother had not made such a fool of himself I should 
have had a child or two to trot after me always." The 
last part of speech seemed more a private soliloquy, 
than a remark which required an answer ; so Tommy was 
silent till they reached the hall, when he inquired what 
he should do with his charge ? 
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" Set it on the table here/' said Mr. Norman. Then 
ihey entered the breakfast-room, where they found Mrs. 
Tappins ready to dispense the good things before her. 
She gave Tommy an abrupt " Good morning but took 
no other notice of him, beyond seeing that his cup was 
duly replenished. For the rest, Mr. Norman loaded his 
plate with bread and butter, and ham and eggs, exhort- 
ing him to make good use of his time, as he had a long 
day's work before him. 

After breakfast, Mr. Norman hailed a passing omni- 
bus, and took Tommy into the city, where they spent the 
morning in exploring the Tower. Then they went to 
some refreshment rooms where Mr. Norman proposed to 
dine and rest for an hour or two, before proceeding to 
Madame Tussaud's ; which celebrated wax-work Tommy 
had often heard about and was very anxious to see. 

As they were seated at a bow-window commanding a 
good view of the busy street. Tommy thought it a good 
opportunity to ask the old gentleman a question which 
had often recurred to his mind during the last few hours. 

" Did you never have a son, Mr. Norman ? *' 

" No, my boy, never I " 
Or a daughter ? " 

No, my boy. Old Ben Norman intended to get mar- 
ried once on a time, but the scheme fell through ; and he 
has neither wife nor child to shed a tear when his old 
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bones are laid in the dust ! " The old man sighed, and 
looked very thoughtfol. Tommy scarcely liked to go on 
with his next question, but curiosity prevailed. 

" Has Mrs. Tuppins any children ? Is she a widow ? 
and does she always lire with you ? " 

•* You are an inquisitire youngster, Master Thomas," 
said Mr Norman, but he did not seem at all oiOfended by 
Tommy's fireedonu " Betsy has no children, for a 
blessing. As to whether she is a widow or not is more 
than I can tell you. Her husband left her to take care 
of herself some years ago, and we made it out (Betsy and 
I did) that she should mend my socks and scold my 
servants, in return for house-room and pocket-money, 
till Tuppins turns up again ; and as I can't teU when that 
will be, I cannot tell when she and I are likely to part 
company." 

Have you any more sisters ? I think you said you 
had a brother?" 

**Tes, I have another sister— Sarah Jane Harris. 
She has a flock of children ; but don't mention them, 
please I And, indeed, she is Betsy's sister more than 
mine ; they are only my halfnsisters. I dare say Sally 
Harris thinks I ought to adopt the whole brood, though. 
Don't mention them, please !" And Mr. Norman shrugged 
his shoulders, and made so many wry faces. Tommy 
nearly choked himself with the remains of his glass 
c 
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of Port wine, which he was juflt swallowing at the 
mament. 

He had soaroelj finished when Mr. Norman roae, 
paid the bill, and in a few minutes ihej were again in 
the streets, and shortly afterwards among the wonders of 
Madame Tussaud's establishment He quite forgot his 
curiosity regarding Mr Norman's family, and that his 
question regarding the old gentleman[s brother remained 
unanswered. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Tommy's three dajrs in London passed quickly over. 
The last was Sunday, and his kind old Mend took him 
to St. Paul's Cathedral, with which he was much pleased. 
He was quite sorry when, on Monday morning, the cab, 
which was to take him to the station, drove up to the 
door, and he found himself again on his travels. Mr. 
Norman accompanied him to the station, and there took 
-a very kindly leave of him. 

" Boys are not fond of writing, I know ; but I shall 
expect a line or two sometimes, just to let me know you 
have not forgotten old Ben; and then, next holidays, 
we'll see if you can't have another trip to London — not 
by mistake, eh ? — or, perhaps, I may pop in at Laurel 
Cottage some fine morning, and astonish you all." 

** I wish you would, Mr. Norman ; I am sure uncle 
and aunt would be glad to see you." 

** Well, we'll see ! Here's the train ! Now, mind 
your business properly at Cattlesford Bridge. Don't let 
me hear of you turning up at the North Pole to-morrow 
morning. You won't find old Ben Norman among the 
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icebergs! Here! don't spend it aU on toffy — ^for the 
sake of jonr teeth — yon rogue! Yoa ought to have 
been bom a Norman. Tve taken such a fancy to you, 
Betsy may well say Vm * cracked !' There ! Good-bye, 
good-bye!" 

" Grood-bye, and thank you for all your kindness. 
I'll be sure to write," said Tommy, as the guard slammed 
the door. The carriage was full, and it was some time 
before Tommy could examine the tiny packet Mr. 
Norman had pressed into his hand. When he at last 
unfolded the paper, its contents proved to be three 
bright new sovereigns. The sovereign which Mr. Merton 
had given him at parting was still unchanged, for Tommy- 
had about five shillings when he leil Laurel Cottage ; 
and, as Mr. Norman had paid all his expenses in Lon- 
don, as well as his fresh ticket to Henderbay, he had 
never needed any other change. Tq be possessed of the 
magnificent sum of four pounds, sterling coin of the 
realm, with which to start on his scholastic career — a 
larger sum than he had ever dreamt of possessing at this 
stage of his existence — ^Tommy felt like a millionaire, 
and began to speculate on the best way of investing his 
handsome capital. 

In due time the train arrived at Gattlesford Bridge, 
and as it stopped at the platform, the guard made his 
appearance, and addressed Tommy — "Now, young 
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gentlemaD, here's a train just going out to Henderfoaj ; 
come across with me. I promised the old gentleman Fd 
see to you and your luggage. Tou got wrong here the 
other day, didn't you ? " 

Tommy followed the man to a different part of the 
station to that from whence he had started for London, 
was soon seated in another first-class carriage, and 
haying been informed that his luggage was in the van 
next the engine, the door was closed, and he was left to 
his own reflections, which he enjoyed without inter- 
ruption till he reached Henderbay, about twenty miles 
from Gattlesford Bridge, with only three stations between, 
at which, however, the train did not stop, as it was the 
mid-day express. As the train drew near Henderbay, 
Tommy looked out and saw the sea sparkling in the 
sunlight beneath the cliffs, on which the principal part 
of the town was built Further along he saw a narrow 
strip of sand (the tide, being up, covered most of the 
beach), where many children were playing amongst a 
number of bathing-machines, which were evidentiy in 
great request It was the first time he had ever been on 
the coast, and the strong salt air, and all the novel sights, 
sounds, and smells of a busy little seaport town, were 
sources of wonder and delight to him. Several omni- 
buses were waiting round the station, and Tommy 
immediately secured one to transport himself and his 
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boxes to Dr. Grogman's. He asked the man if he knew 
the place. 

" Dr. Grogman's, bless je I I alius drives his young 
gents. It's on the west diff roand the lighthoiise 
Point. Ton can see the lighthouse oyer against the 
harbour mouth there, but you can't see Brrchfield 
because the lighthouse comes between it and here; 
but ni have you there in a j]fty, young master." 

It took, however, some ten minutes (which may 
constitute a "ji%" for aught I know) quick driving 
through old-fashioned streets before they got upon the 
breezy cliff, on whose extreme point the lighthouse 
stood. Afler turning a comer at the top of a steep 
bank, they came to a large rambling old house, before 
the principal entrance of which the omnibus drew up, 

" This is Brrchfield, sir. The * birches ' grows inside, 
as I cackilate," said the driver, as he rang the bell at a 
door in a high dead wall, evidently enclosing some sort 
of courtyard in front of the house. 

A grave respectable man opened the door, and 
conducted Tommy to a drawing-room at the side of 
the house overlooking the bay. A pretty conservatory 
opened into it, a vase of flowers was upon the centre 
table, a fancy worknstand stood in the pleasant window, 
and some open music upon the piano. The carpet and 
furniture had been very good," but were rather worn. 
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and had a sort of homely look about them that Tommy 
found yery satia&ctory. He smiled to himself as he 
thought of the driver, and muttered, The birches are 
not kept in this room, at any rate ! " 
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CHAPTER V. 



Tommy had waited some minutes, when the door was 
opened by a stout, good-natured, motherly-looking old 
lady, who, on hearing Tommy's name and business, rang 
the bell, and told the senrant to send Mr. West, explaining 
that Dr. Grogman was out with most of the pupils, but 
Mr. West, who was the second English master, had 
remained at home on account of his bad cold, and 
she believed two or three of the pupils, who were also 
invalids, were with him. He made his appearance just 
as Mrs. Grogman finished speaking, and was a tall, 
thin, young man, with a consumptive look about his 
hollow eyes and cheeks. He seemed very nervous as 
Mrs. Grogman introduced him to his new pupil. 

" You had better take Master Merton to the sitting- 
room, Mr. West. It wiU be tea-time directly, and the 
rest of the pupils wiU be returning," said Mrs. Grogman. 

Tommy foflowed his new fiiend down a long and 
rather dark passage, at the end of which was a door 
covered with green baize, which led into a smafl hall at 
the back of the house. This haU was white-washed and 
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unfurnished, saye for long rows of hat pegs, a small stoye, 
and a sort of open cupboard used as a repository for the 
young gentlemen's boots. A large door opposite to the 
passage entrance stood wide open, revealing a good-sized 
playground. Two more doors opened into apartments 
on the left hand, and on the right a wide uncarpeted 
staircase led to the dormitories above. Another small 
door, close to the passage^ and between it and the stair- 
uase, was opened by Mr. West. Tommy found himself 
in a small sitting-room, with a large window looking out 
upon the grassy downs which stretched away for miles 
idong the coast on this side of Henderbay. 

Three boys occupied this room. The youngest a 
round-&ced urchin of some nine or ten, with a handker- 
<ihief concealing his left eye, reminded Tommy of his 
own misfortunes ; the second, a boy about his own age, 
was writing at a table near the window, his red nose 
and swollen eyes testifying . to the severity of the cold 
iGrom which he was suffering; the third, a delicate-looking 
lad, apparently about fourteen or fifteen, lay asleep on a 
-Bofa in the darkest corner of the room. 

" A new pupil," said Mr. West ; "Morris, junior, and 
Fletcher, Master Merton. Edgar Harris is still asleep 
I see.'' 

"Yes," said the elder boy — the one addressed as 
Hetcher — " He has slept since two o'clock, poor fellow." 
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I hope he will feel better when he 'wakes,'' said Mr» 
Westy as he left the room, leaving Tommy to fraternize 
with his new companions as best he might 

After staring at Tommy with his available eye aa 
hard as he could for a couple of minutes, Master Mcnria 
betook himself to his former place on the rug, where^ 
stretched at full length, he was apparently absorbed in the 
perusal of some interesting story. Fletcher also returned 
to his writing, which he hastily finished, and then, shu^ 
ting his desk, gave his attention to Tommy. 

Been to school before ? " he inquired, as he stamped 
and fastened his letter. 

Only to a day-school," replied Tonmiy, taking a 
chair near the window as he spoke. 

Come far V was the next brief inquiry. 
" From London to-day ; but my home is at Laneton/'^ 
" Laneton, near Selby ? " 
"Yes: do you know it?'' 

" No : but I have an unde at Selby ; my sister ia 
staying there just now. Uncle's name is Mdred Lister, 
and he is mayor of Selby this year. Emily said in her last 
letter she had been to tea at Laneton rectory. Do you 
know the parson ? " 

" Yes ; very well I don't know Mr. Lister, except 
by name, but I believe the family often come to the 
rectory." 
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« What are your folks ? " 

'^Unde and aunt Merton? They live at Laurel 
Cottage. Uncle retired from business some years ago." 

•* Hallo, Watson! whaf s that about?" This inter- 
ruption came from the sofa. Looking round, Tommy 
saw that the tall boy was sitting up and rubbing his eyes, 
looking still half asleep. 

"It isn't Watson, it's a new fellow — ^his name is 
Merton," Fletcher answered. "What a nap you hare 
had 1 It is fire o'clock and you have never stirred since 
two. Is your head better ? " 

" I can't tell yet, it feels like a cracked tin pan ! 
How do you do, Merton ? I thought it was Fred Watson 
Irho was talking, your voice is so like his. Where is 
Miw West?" 

Retired to his cell to meditate on his goodness, as 
a contrast to the rest of this wicked world, He dis- 
appeared after introducing Merton to this ' den of dilapi- 
dated villains,' as Percy Morris would say. The rest are 
just back from their walk, I hear them in the hall. I 
must run and put this in the post bag. Here's old Grog 
coming, though I " and Fletcher stepped back, as the 
door opened, and a bluff-looking gentleman, with gray 
hair and spectacles, came in, speaking in commanding, 
yet hearty tones. "Now then! How are we all? 
Fletcher, you want another dose of ipecac. I see ! Get 
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up, Hugh Morris ! What trash are 70a reading ? Harris, 
how are you, my poor fellow ? Hallo ! Is this young 
Merton ? How did you get here, and what do you mean 
by going off to London instead of coming to school like a 
decent boy?" 

It was a mistake, sir/' 

"Mistake? I don't allow mistakes! Never mind, 
you are heartily welcome to Birchfield for my old friend 
Merton's sake, though you are not a bit like him I Have 
you had anything to eat? " 

"Not since I came. I had dinner about twelve 
o'clock, sir/' 

" Ah, well I It is just tea-time, there's the bell ! you 
<5an come back here after tea, and then I'll see after you. 
Fletcher, take Merton to the dining-room, but don't you 
stay there, sir!" 

« No, Dr. Grogman/' 

Fletcher led Tommy across the hall to the second door 
jon the opposite side, into a large sparely-furnished room, 
where about fifty boys were seated on long benches round 
-tables spread with liberal supplies of brown and white 
l)read, with great white mugs supplied from urns and 
pitchers at each end of the long tables. 

Mr. West was already seated at the head of one of 
iliese tables ; while a handsome but grave-looking man 
.presided at the second ; while at the third, which was 
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placed across the room, sat a little, dark, bright-eyed man, 
evidently a foreigner. 

Fletcher marshalled Tommy to the end of the second 
table, and introduced him to the grave-looking tutor, 
whom he called Mr. Harris, the latter shook hands with 
Tommy, and bade the boy sitting next make room for 
the new-comer on the form. Fletcher went back to 
the parlour, and Tommy was at last fairly installed aa 
a pupil at Birchfield Academy, Henderbay. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Scbools and schoolbojs^are a good deal alike all over 
the world. A good boy at a good school soon finds agree- 
able companions, and flourishes accordingly ; and though 
each school, wiih its schoolboys and masters, presents 
various little features of difference from other similar es- 
tablishments, yet there are none worth recording in detail 
in a well-regulated house. The best and happiest nations, 
we are told, have " no history" ; and with the wicked 
nations, namely, ill-regulated schools, our story has nothing 
to do. Dr. Grogman and his wife were a kind-hearted 
Christian couple ; and as they ruled their little kingdom 
on principles of the truest kindness, earnestly seeking to 
promote the best welfare of their charges in every sense 
of the word, they met with a good deal of respect and 
love in return. Not that Birchfield House was " Para- 
dise," or its sixty boys " young angels," although the 
boys generally respected and obeyed their superiors ; yet 
occasionally " a black sheep " crept into the flock, and 
the sheep who were not " black " were often very stupid, 
very silly, very petted, or very rash, like all their kindred ; 
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«nd sometimes a nanghty, deyer, persuasive ''black 
flheep" would draw the whole troop after him for awhile^ 
till they all jumped into the middle of some terrible 
scrape, causing the worthy Doctor a good deal of trouble 
md sorrow before he could rescue them fiurly. 

Nor were the masters '' perfection.'' The wisest of 
mortals make mistakes sometimes, and so did good Dr. 
Grogman ; and the under-masters were not always so wise, 
8o patient, or so upright, as they should have been. Still 
it was a good school, and the hojB very fair specimens of 
the rising generation ; so I am not going to weary your 
patience with all the little details of Tommy's first even- 
ing at Birchfield ; nor how he went to bed and got up 
next morning ; nor the quantity of bread, butter, tea, 
<soffee, sugar, and butcher's meat, he consumed during 
the next three weeks. Tou will learn all that is necessary 
for you to know about Tommy's first days at school from 
two letters, one to Mr. Norman and the other to Mrs. 
Merton, the first written on the Saturday after his arrival 
and the second when he had been nearly a month at 
Henderbay. 

" Henderbay, August 10th, 18— 
" My dear sir, — ^As you wished to hear from me, I 
thought I would write as soon as I could. , I arrived 
here quite safe on Monday, and think I shall like school 
very well. Dr Grogman is very kind, and the lessons 
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are not too hard ; we have lots to eat, and Mrs. Grogman 
is very jolly with tis, especially when any of the boys are 
ilL Henderbay is a nice place, and bathing is great 
fun ; one party goes before breakfast, and another at ten 
o'clock, every day when the weather is fine. There are 
some very nice fellows in my form (the third), and the 
present head boy of the school is Archibald Alison. He 
is a clever Scotch fellow, and studies like a brick. He 
takes all the prizes in the sixth form ; but Percy Morris 
is *^cock'* of the playground. He is in the third form, 
and is my greatest friend, but his brother Hugh is 
a regular little donkey. Mr. West and Mr. Harris are 
the two English masters. Edgar Harris, the head boy 
in our form, is Mr. Harris's nephew. We have a Grermaa 
tutor too, who also lives in the house ; his name is Herr 
Stock. I have some more letters to write, so must 
bring this to a conclusion. With love to yourself, and 
kind regards to Mrs. Tuppins (I'd better be civil to the 
old lady if I want to go, back to Beechwood, thought sly 
Master Tommy), and hoping you are both well. 
Believe me, dear sir, 

" Yours truly, 

" Thomas Mbeton. 
" P.S, — spent ten shillings on a jolly large cake 
and some ginger wine, and gave it to our form for 
supper. The boys all desire their kindest regards, and 
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thanks to the jolly old soul that supplied the ' tin.' Those 
are the exact words of the toast we drank ; and as you 
are fond of boys, I thought you would like to know 
about it, though I am afraid Mrs. Tuppins wOl be 
shocked.— T.M." 

** Birchfield House, Henderbay, 

" Sept. 12th, 18— 
" Dearest Auntie, — ^As you want to know all about 
our doings here, I am going to write you a real long 
letter, and teU you everything I can think of. Perhaps 
I shan't be able to finish it to-day, though . it is a wet 
afternoon, but I will just write a piece whenever I have 
time. You said you wished I would keep a journal 
while I was away, but I thought it would be a great 
bother, and it isn't every day any thing happens worth 
writing about; but if I make a sort of letter of it, it 
won't seem so tiresome. 

And, first, you want to know all about the house. 
It stands on a steep hill, just behind the lighthouse, and 
above the rest of the town. It has two fronts, one, the 
* state ' entrance (Dr. Grogman's private door), towards 
the town, and the other into the playground, looking 
towards the station. It is a queer, rambling old place. 
The side towards the town is a plain, heavy, modem 
house front, with a big door in the middle, and ordinary 
windows; but at the ends and sides it runs up into 

D 
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sorts of shapes ; in some places it is two storeys, in 
others three, and in one it goes up to five. Edgar 
Harris says ' Every room has its own particular windoir 
and door/ and there is no end to the attics, closetB, 
' black holes/ and all sorts of odd nooks and corners. It 
looks as if it was invented for a jolly game of 'hide- 
and-seek/ and of course there is no end to ghosts. I 
like Dr. and Mrs. Grogman very much ; they remind 
me of you and uncle, only they are ever so much older. 
Dr. G. is a .capital fellow out of school, and joins in all 
our irolics. Mr. West is much more strict than the 
Doctor, and we call him * Old Crab/ I believe he 
thinks the Doctor * an old noodle * for playing with us ; 
but the Doctor believes in the old saying about * all work 
and no play making Jack a dull boy,' and Mr. West 
doesn't. The boys say he is awfully good ; he goes to 
church four times on Sunday ; he is off to St. Gunhilda's 
1 efore breakfast ; but I don't believe in him, and the 
boys in general don't like him, he is only the second 
English master. Dr. Grogman is the principal, you 
know ; and I should have told you about Mr. Harris first, 
only that brings me on to Edgar and the boys. The only 
resident foreign master is HeiT Stock (pronounce this 
word as if you were choking), he is a German of course, 
and talks very funny English. He is a good-natured little 
man, and the boys plague him awfully. There is the tea 
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bell and I must go. I'll tell you about^Mr. Harris and the 
boys to-morrow. 

Sept. 13th.— I think I like Mr. Harris the best of all 
our masters ; though my friend Percy Morris dosen't care 
for him. He is a grave, quiet man, but a thorough 
scholar, and so just to the boys. He is so patient with all 
the dull fellows or the great careless stupids who are 
always plaguing him. He never makes a favourite of a 
fellow because he happens to be rich or well connected. 
He scolds Edgar just as much as any of us ; though he 
is very fond of him, and would give anything to get him 
well on in life. 

** There are ninety boys, including the day-scholars. 
There are sixty boarders. Besides being the ^ Academy/ 
Bircbfield is also the Grammar-School of Henderbay, and 
there are twelve boys on the foundation, which provides a 
' free education to twelve boys of good parentage, residing 
within twelve mOes of the Parish Church of St. John.' 
Six of these are chosen by the Vicar of St. John's, and the 
other six by Henry Morris, Esq., of Holme Garden Court, 
a beautiful place about two miles from here. Mr. Morris 
is a descendant of the original founder of the school. 
Most of the present * foundation boys ' are day-scholars. 
Archie Alison is one, he is a Scotch boy, but his mother 
lives in Henderbay, and is a distant relative of the 
Morrises. She is a widow lady in reduced circumstances. 
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Archie is bead boy of tbe sixtb form, be la seven- 
teen, he works like twenty horses, and means to be 
Prime Minister some day, I think. Of course we are all 
very proud of him, but he is rather reserved, and holds 
us all at arms length ; so he is not so popular as he 
might be. Percy Morris says if you once get to know 
him, he would be your firm friend for life. Percy 
would do anything to make Archie his Mend, he likes 
him so much« Mi*. Morris likes Archie too, and wishes 
Percy and Hugh to be intimate with him. 

I didn't intend to send this off to-day, but Hugh 
Morris has been sent to collect the letters, and he is 
bothering me so much, I shall just conclude and let 
him have it. Fll begin my * journal' to-morrow, and 
it will be written for you, but you will not see it till 
the holidays. I have lots to tell you, for I have said 
nothing yet about my own class-mates and particular 
friends. With best love to uncle, yourself, and aQ the 
good folks at Laneton, 
Believe me 

" Ever your own affectionate boy, 

"Thomas Mbbtok." 
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BircMeld House, 

"Sept. 14th. 

*' Dearest Auntie, — It is Sunday afternoon, and I have 
nothing to do ; — most folks are asleep, so I think I will 
begin my ' letter journal/ it ' will amuse and keep me 
out of mischief,' as Percy says. Wait a bit, Mr. Percy, 
I^U draw your jportrait finely ^ see if I don't. 

" I was going to tell you all about our form (the 3rd). 
Edgar Harris is the head boy, — he ought to be in the 
fourth, but he is so delicate, that it keeps him back, even 
behind far younger boys. He is very anxious to get on, 
and so frets himself ill, which makes matters worse. They 
are a^very large family and frightfully poor. Their father 
is dead, and Mr. Harris, our tutor, who is Edgar's uncle, 
does what he can for them. Part of his services are given 
to pay Ned's education. Ned is a general favourite, though 
no great hand at any rough sport ; but for making bird 
cages, or dormice houses, or any cutting and carving 
work, I never saw his equal. He is also intensely fond of 
music, and would practise till his fingers wore out, if he 
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were not stopped. Mr. West is also very fond of music, 
so he and Edgar are great Mends, indeed Ned is the anlj 
hoy who can be said to enjoy a friendship with ' Old 
Crab.' Herr Stock is the music-master, and of course 
Ned is a favourite with him on that score ; thougli as 
Herr Stock pathetically observes, he • not never will put 
von little vord of de easy(?) Grerman dongue into his 
head, which habs noting in it at all but de music and 
de headache ! ' Poor Ned, ' the headaches ' are certainly 
bad enough ! 

" The two next boys (who contend that ihey are the 
the top of the form, as Edgar oughi to be in the fourth) 
are Fred Watson and Sam Fletcher. Fred is a stoat, 
good-natured individual ; much like ordinary folks, and 
Sam is much the same. Of the two I like Sam the best ; 
I ' get on ' with him so well. One of his sisters is stay- 
ing at Selby, with the Listers. Mr. Lister is Sam's unde, 
and they know our rectory people. You know the yellow 
barouche which comes to Mr. Lewis,' that is the Lister's 
carriage, so I fancy they are rather grand folks. Sam's 
father and mother live at Hetby, in Yorkshire. Mr. 
Fletcher is a com merchant. And next comes mj par- 
ticular friend^ Percy Morris. There are two of the 
Mon-ises here at present, Percy and Hugh. Percy is 
just four months older than I am, and is a thoroughly 
capital fellow His father is Henry Morris, Esq., of Holme 
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Garden Court, the gentleman whom I mentioned before 
in connection with the foundation scholars, and Percy's 
oldest brother (Harry Morris), his father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfathers, all began their education here. 
Harry Morris left some time since to finish at Eton and 
Cambridge ; but Percy says he expects Birchfield will be 
enough for him I I wish you could see Percy, all his 
likenesses are so ugly ! and yet he is such a pleasant- 
looking fellow in reality ! He has a * curly pate,' some- 
thing like mine, of dark brown, and nice blue eyes, — 
but what is the use trying to describe him, when he 
never looks the same for ten minutes at a time ! His 
brother Hugh is the dunce of the second form ; such a 
red-haired, moon-faced, sand-bag of a boy, one can't tell 
how he came to be Percy's brother I For, though Percy 
is idle and careless, he is not the least bit stupid, and there 
is not a fellow can come near him in the playground, 
a fact which enrages the big fellows in the fifth and sixth 
forms so tremendously, that of late they have been an- 
nouncing that ' their ' time is too precious to be wasted 
over cricket, etc. ; but it is all very well for the little 
fellows of the third and fourth ! ' * Little fellows,' indeed I 
If I were Edgar Harris, or Howard Jones of the fourth 
I'd let Archie AHson of the sixth, and Tommy Black of 
the fifth, know a trifie or two ! But Ned is too quiet, and 
fioward Jones is a Quaker, so * peace prevails,' and Percy 
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is too lazj to fight his own battles. The Morrises are 
tremendouslj rich, Percj and Hugh have lots of pocket- 
monej. Percy is generally a beggar before the half-year 
is oat, he is so generous ; but what Hugh does with his 
is a mystery, unless he spends it on * goodies * for his 
own benefit, he is always gobbling something in a corner, 
though he never asks another fellow to share the treat 

" Now, — ^you know all my friends. I could give you 
a list of the other fellows, but I don't think you would 
care, as you are not likely to know much about them. 
There are fourteen of us in the third. I have worked 
up to the middle of the class since I came, but I am 
sorry to say Percy went to the bottom yesterday. Stupid 
fellow ! he could beat even Edgar if he chose ; but as Dr. 
Grogman says, he ' likes cricket better than counting, 
wrestling better than writing, and running better than 
reading.' 

" Unfortunately for us, Mr. West is * our governor,* as 
Percy calls it, and I wish we could change him for 
* Father Harris.' He wants Ned Harris, Sam Fletcher, 
and Percy Morris enlisted in the choir at St. Gunhilda's. 
Percy sings very nicely, and Sam is a tremendous bass ; 
but 1 don't think Dr. Grogman likes the way they go on 
at St. Gunhilda's, so 1 expect he won't let the boys join. 
I wrote part of this before tea, and it is now nearly supper- 
time, so I shall stop for the present. 
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Sept. 16th. — We had an accident while bathing this 
morning. Percy Morris took the cramp and would hare 
been drowned if Archie Alison had not brought him out 
in time. Percy was rather too &r out, and no one but 
Archie was near him. We were all so fiightened ; but 
Percy is all right again this afternoon. I expect Mr. 
Morris won't forget Archie. Percy's admiration of his 
hero's conduct is unbounded now ; but the worst of it is. 
Dr. Grogman has forbidden any more bathing for this 
year, as he thinks the water is too cold. All the fellows 
are very vexed, as it is splendid weather, as warm as 
June, and the water is delightfiiL 

A crab took a bit out of my big toe nail, this morn- 
ing ; that is my last ' misfortune ' ; but I don't think it is 
serious, it is the left foot 

^' Sept. 20th. — ^My sore toe saved me a flogging this 
morning. Fred, Sam, Percy, and four more fellows were 
<»ught coming in from a sly bathe before breakfast Mr. 
West saw them from his bedroom window as they were 
^oing over the cliff with their towels. He told the Doc- 
tor, who gave them it smartly as soon as they came in ; 
and Percy got a tremendous scolding into the bargain for 
foolishly risking his life after his escape the other day. 
They asked me to join them, but I was too lame. 

" Sept 26th. — Mr. Morris was here this morning, he 
has been in London for the last month, and came here as 
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soon as he got home to thank Archie for saving Percy's 
life. There is to be a grand party at Holme Garden Court 
on Wednesday. It is Mr. Morris's birthday, and he ha» 
asked old G. for holiday for all to go. Percy says his 
fiither means to put Archie forward as a solicitor after 
he leaves school. Archie wants to go to college, and 
I fancy Mr. Morris will manage it for him. I had a jolly 
letter from old Norman to-day, he says he will be down 
this way shortly, and will try to get over to Henderbay. 
I do hope the dear old chap will come ! " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

"What a stingy old fellow ! Well, Ned, Vm sony 
for you ! I say, Merton ! 

" Hush, Percy ! I would never have told you, if 

" If you thought I was going to tell all the schooL I 
am not going to do any such thing ; but Tonuny Mer- 
ton is a sensible chap, and he might lend you something 
for the occasion. I know he would do it in a minute if 
he could, and he would never tell. It is such a shame." 

" I could not think of such a thing, Percy. I wish 
I had never spoken ; only I have so long wished to see 
^e Court, and it was such a disappointment; it all 
seemed to slip out when you spoke to me just now." 

" Oh, since you have * slipped * it to Percy, you may 
just as well * slip ' it on to me. Percy always tells me 
everything sooner or later," interposed Tommy Merton, 
who had just come upon Ned Harris and Percy Monis,. 
apparently engrossed in a very interesting conversation 
with each other. It was the play hour after morning 
school on the Monday before the grand fSte at Holme 
Garden. Ned Harris leant against the hall door, looking 
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pale and dispirited ; Percy Morris was strutting to and 
fix) in front of the steps, his round sunburnt face flushed 
with indignation. 

" It's no matter ; — not worth talking about ; — don't 
mind it, Merton." Ned turned into the house ; Percy 
drew Tommy's arm through his own, and the fiiends 
betook themselves to the railing at the bottom of the 
playground, where, perched on the top bar, they could 
talk undisturbed. 

" It is a big shame ! " Percy burst out again, as soon 
as they were comfortably seated. You know Ned has 
set his heart on seeing our place for a long time. He is 
so fond of old houses, curiosities, flowers, greenhouses, 
and all that sort of thing, but I have never been able 
to manage it for him hitherto, so of course I was 
delighted at the idea of his getting over on Wednesday 
with all the rest ; but he is going to be disappointed after 
. all, it seems." 

" How is that ? won't the Doctor let him go ? " 

" * Old Grog ' would be the last person to stop a boy 
from such a bit of fun. No ; it is the want of a decent 
suit that is bothering him. You see, they are a large 
family, Ned is the eldest boy, and they are all as poor as 
Job. Ned gets his uncle's old things mostly, Mr. Harris 
is getting a suit * cut down ' for him just now, but it 
can't possibly be ready by Wednesday, and in the mean- 
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time be has nothing but that awfully shabby suit on his 
back at the present moment. The other fellows will, of 
course, turn out in the best they have got — ^full style ; 
and poor Ned doesn't know what to do. He has an old 
unde in London who has not a single chick of his own ; 
but though he is as rich as a Jew, he can't think of spar- 
ing a single penny to help his poor sister's chUdren." 
" Shabby old brute I " 

" Yes ! isn't he ? I would gladly have lent anything 
I had to Ned ; only, in the first place they wouldn't fit ; 
and, in the second, I have only one decent suit for my- 
self, I tear them so. If I could get a word with my 
father, he would soon give me money enough for twenty 
outfits ; and you can get nice ready-made things at Stir- 
ling's any day. But that would hurt his dignity, and 
would never do, though he is not so proud as Archie 
Alison. I say, Merton, isn't it horrid to be so poor ? " 

I would rather be hanged at once and be done with 
it, than stop to count every sixpence I spend," quoth 
Master Tommy, quite oblivious to the fact that every 
sixpence he did spend, came from the purest chaiity 
on earth, and to which he had no more claim by inheri- 
tance than poor Ned Harris had to Mr. Morris's broad 
acres. 

'* Taking it from a relation is a very different thing," 
went on Percy, " and if I had a lot of poor nephews, and- 
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had plenty of money, Td think it fine fun to go all roxmd, 
•every now and then, fitting them all up. Of all things 
I do hate an old miser ; hugging his gold, while his flesh 
and blood stand round hungry and naked. It is so 
wretchedly mean and selfish; so useless too, for hell 
have to leave it all some day or other ; he can't pack it 
up in his coffin for future pleasure when he comes to 
^ie." 

" Some folks don't bear poverty so badly, though,** 
said Tommy. " There is Archie Alison, not a bit richer 
than Ned, he always seems pretty happy in spite of it all ; 
while yet Ned is never out of a fix about something or 
other." 

" Archie hides it better, and then he is so proud, he 
can't relieve himself with a grumble as ordinary folks like 
you and I, and Ned do. Then he has much better 
health than poor Ned, and the hope of getting on in the 
world helps him. He will come to the Court on Wed- 
nesday, and his jacket will be darned in many a place, 
but it will be with such perfect darning you can scarcely 
see it. Then he has such a way with him, when you 
once know him, you never seem to notice how he is 
drest ; while Ned is always so conscious of his own defects 
that the sight of his woe-begone face keeps all his friends 
miserable. Archie always manages to throw his interest 
so thoroughly into all around him, that he forgets his 
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private troubles. What he can't help he does not grieve 
over, at least not in public, and so other people soon 
loseaight of it too." 
" It is the best way 

' What caiCt be cured . 
Muai be endoxed I ' 

so it is best to take the advice in the other old rhyme — 

* For every evil under the sun, 
There is a cure or there is none ; — 
If there is one, try to find it, 
If there isn't, never mind it/'" 

^* Yes, that is easy to say, but not quite so easy to 
do. Some people can't help ' minding,' any more than 
Ned could have helped me the other day, — ^he hadn't the 
strength however much he might wish to be useful. All 
men are not bom to be heroes like Archie ; he is made of 
stuff which will carry him 'to the top of the tree,' 
or I am much mistaken. He has that 'rare com- 
bination of physical with mental courage, which — 
united to perfect health — produces those characters who 
are destined to stamp their ' footprints ' deepest ' on the 
sands of time ' as a memento of excellence to the succeed- 
ing generations.' " 

"Bravo, Percy! You cribbed that sentence. It 
never came out of your own head, * mad ' as you are 
when you begin to * rave ' about Archie." 
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" I don*t * rave' ; it is every word true, as you know, 
though I didn't make that up, either. It was in the 
biography we had to say in dass kst week ; I forget the 
real fellow's name, but I know I thought it was just what 
the next author would have to put down about Archie.''^ 

" That is like you, Percy. To forget all you leam 
except just some little bit that happens to chime in with 
your own queer fancies. I hope no biographer will be 
foolish enough to inflict the life of your hero on our chil- 
dren, lest they Tuite him as I did the Duke of Wellington 
when we all got into disgrace over the dates of that long 
list of victories. It lost us a half holiday ; and that was 
an unpardonable offence for even ' glorious old Arthur ' 
to commit against T. Merton, Esq." 

*' * Glorious old Arthur' would be likely to pronounce 
it T. Merton's own fault for his idiotic stupidity in not 
exercising his memory a little more." 

" Most likely, — there is the dinner-bell ! It seems to- 
me it would be ' idiotically stupid/ in either Thomas 
Merton or Percy Morris, to neglect ^at summons! — 
neither of them being * immortal heroes ' as yet, but 
only ordinary English school-boys with empty stomachs 
and gluttonous instincts." 

" Tou may be an • ordinary school-boy,' if you like,. 
Master Tommy ; but / have far higher aspirations I I 
feel the stirrings of undoubted genius ab*eady fluttering 
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in mj jotttihfal breast ; and as for being ' a glutton ' I 
utterlj repudiate and scorn the base and insulting insinu«» 
alion I Were this ' fitting time and place ' I would in- 
stantlj challenge jou to ' mortal combat ' on the ques- 
tion ! ' Time and place ' not befitting such an encoun- 
ter, I challenge you to a race from here to the house* 
Once ! twice ! thrice ! and away ! " 

Percy won ; and when Tommy overtook the " un- 
doubted genius " he was in his place at the dining-room, 
with a basin of steaming hot soup before him. 

" Tommy, there's an old gentleman asking for you. 
Giles has shown him into the library, and Mr. West says 
you are to go to him, the Doctor is out." 

" All right, Sam I I know who it will be ! Dear old 
fellow I" and Tommy Merton hurried out of the school- 
room, by no means unwilling to exchange his arithme- 
tical studies for the much greater pleasure of seeing his 
kind friend, Mr. Norman. In the course of a few minutes 
Tommy returned, and advancing to Mr. Harris, asked per- 
mission to accompany Mr. Norman into the town, and also 
to be allowed to take one of his school-mates with him. 

** I have no objection, if Mr. West can spare you — 
you had better ask him. You do not want any of my 
boys, do you ? " said Mr. Harris, with a glance towards 
the tall lads of the sixth. 

s 
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<*No, tlmkyoii, nr." Tommy went to Mr. West and 
requested leave of absence for himself and Percy Morris. 

''Perqr Morris is in disgrace for idleness and imper- 
tinenoe, he has three hundred lines of Virgil to write 
after schooL I cannot allow him any indulgence to-day," 
aaid Mr. West, with a savage frown at the delinqnrat. 
Tommy was vexed. Percy was his fovourite companion 
«nd he had quite set his heart on introducing him to Mr. 
Norman ; but there was no appealing against Mr. West^a 
decision, so he looked about for someone else, — ^the pale 
foce of Edgar Harris met his gaze. May Harris go then, 
air?" 

''Yes, if he has finished his translation for Heir 
Stock." 

" It is done, Mr. West. What do you want me for. 
Tommy?" questioned Edgar, who had not been paying 
much attention to anything except his studies. 

To take a walk with the jolliest old chap alive ! the 
one that provided us with the supper, you know. Have 
you got a headache, Ned ? " 

"Bather." 

Then a walk will do you far more good than poking 
over a lot of stupid old lessons, — come along I '* 

Edgar v^as not at all loth ; and Tommy presently 
ushered him into the presence of Mr. Norman. 

«I could not get Percy Morris, sir; but here is 
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another friend who will be yerj glad to go with us,— 
Edgar Harris." 

Mr. Norman started a little and survejed the refined 
•delicate-looking lad with a good deal of attention. Edgar, 
on his part, thought he had never seen a pleasanter 
looking old gentleman than Tommy's good friend. They 
went out of the house, but had hardly turned down the 
bill towards the town when Mr. Norman suddenly 
wheeled round, and laying his hand on Edgar's shoulder, 
said, abruptly : — 

*'What do you call yourself? " 

" Edgar Harris, sir. My mother lives in Twinford 
Place, Camden Road, London." 

" Father dead, large family, eh? " 
Yes, sir. There are twelve of us. Mr. Harris, the 
first master here, is my unde." Edgar coloured as he 
49poke, for he thought Tommy's friend had certainly dis- 
covered his poverty and felt ashamed of his shabby suit. 
He wished he had not accepted Tommy's kindness so 
readily, and thought it best to make an open confession 
of his exact position at once ; feeling sure that the old 
gentleman would be quick to discover any deception or 
evasion, if he could have stooped to use any. 

Mr. Norman pushed up his soft white Iftit till Tommy 
thought he would knock it off with one hand, while with 
^e other he still kept Edgar in close custody, as if he 
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aiupected liim of some grare miademeanour. Presenliy . 
however, he reHwttied his hat, released his prisoner, mut- 
tered an expressive "humph!" and strode on a little in 
advance of the two boys. At the bottom of the hiU he 
halted. " Where shaU we go, sir ? " asked Tommy. 

" To the pier, if you would like an hour on Hie 
water?" 

" Oh, yes I There is a jolly little boat which would 
just hold us nicely, belonging to a very decent chap. You 
know— the old fellow your unde is so fond of Edgai^ 
Bill Winter;— you know where he Hves don't you?'' 
Edgar replying in the afBurmative, Mr. Norman bade him 
see if he could procure the boat, and bring it to meet 
them at the end of the pier. Edgar accordingly departed, 
while Tommy and Mr. Norman walked on to the place 
appointed, where they sat down to wait for him. 

"Mr. Norman," said Tommy, with a litde hesita^ 
tion " 

"Well, my boy I 

" Are you vexed that I brought Edgar out with us ? *' 

"No; why should I be vexed?" 

" I thought po^aps you might| because he looks so 
shabby ; he eauH help it, poor Mow. Hia unde, Mr. 
Hanis, doea all he caa for him, but it is little enough, 
aiWraU^ He hn aiM4b«r uiide^ m Limdoik, who ia very 
lioh and haaiiQ duldraDi ; but be la a ragohr old brafee ! 
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who wouldn't give any of the Harrises a penny if they 
were to die for it. So poor Edgar just grubs on, and 
with his delicate health, it's awful work." 
"Is he delicate?" 

" Oh, dear yes I and when he tries to work hard and 
get on to help his mother, he knocks himself up directly ; 
and it is such a trial for him poor lad, he is a regular 
good fellow, and so is Mr. Harris. You know, I told you 
all about him when I wrote to you ; but some people seem 
to think that poverty is a regular crime, and I expect 
that old curmudgeon in London looks at it in that light 
— ^he might at leaat help poor Ned, if he didn't I won- 
der what hell do with his wealth when he dies — leave it 
to found a dub for misers like himself or to a hospital 
for sick puppy dogs, most likely." and Tommy finished 
his speech with an energetic sniff, and a dismal groan 
over the atrocious conduct of his friend's miserly relative. 

''Tou don't happen to know this old scoundrel's 
name, do you, Tommy ? " inquired Mr. Norman in a 
tone of interest, as he poked his stick between the planks 
of the pier, in a thoughtful manner. 

"No, I don't, and I don't wish to know it either, 
for fear I blow him ' sky high ' if ever I come across 
him. Ned never complained of him to me, indeed he 
never does to any one ; only sometimes he drops a word 
or two, and then ^t is easy to see how the case stands. 
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You know on Wednesday we are all to go to a grand 
affair at Mr. Morris's. Well, Ned has always wanted to 
go to the Court for a long while, but when he has a 
chance he can't get after all, because his things are so bad ; 
and Mr. Harris can't help him either. He is having 
a snit made up for him, but it can't possibly be ready 
before the end of this week ; so it will be no use for the 
fiie. So he wrote to his mother, and she asked the nasty 
old screw for a trifle, just to get him something decent ; 
which he of course refused. Ned was so dreadfully dis- 
appointed, he could not help a bit of a cry over it, and 
then Percy Morris made him tell all about it, and Percy 
told me. Ned did not want Percy to tell ; but he did 
quite right, — such old brutes deserve to get well shown 
up, and be abused as they deserve." 

I think so indeed. Master Tommy ! " said Mr. 
Norman, smiling at the boy's warm-hearted enthusiasm in 
the cause of his friend. Perhaps I could help the young 
gentleman over his present difficulty ; and then we will 
see about settling with his rascally old relative after- 
wards ! " 

"Oh, thank you, Mr. Norman. But how will we 
manage it? Edgar is so sensitive, he would think," . 

" He shan't * think ' anything ; leave me to see after 
it in my own fashion. Here he comes." 

<* Well, sir, where is our boat ? " 
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^ Old Winter was out, and the boat is locked up^" 
was the report Edgar brought. 

" Well, never mind. I think the sea is rather chill 
for my old bones at this time of day, so we will take a 
stroll through the town and have a look at the shops." 

Thej turned into the High street. As they left the 
pier Mr. Norman asked who Tommy's friend Percy 
Morris might be ? " 

The second son of Mr. Morris ; it is at their beauti^ 
ful place, Holme Grarden Court, that the fSte is to be 
held the day after to-morrow, as I told you." 

" Oh, indeed ! And pray Master Tommy what are 
you to wear on this occasion ? " 

" My best, of course ! " said Tommy, wondering what 
bis old friend meant to say and do next. 

"Not the jacket and trousers you sported in my 
company at St. Paul's ? " 

Yes. They are very good still. I haven't anything^ 
better." 

They were two inches too short at midsummer, and 
you have grown like < Jack's beanstalk ' since then I A 
fine scarecrow you will be I " 

" Can't help it," muttered Tommy, not knowing^ 
whether to laugh or be vexed. 

" Perhaps / can though, and shall too, for the sake 
of my own credit. I consider myself as a sort of uncle 
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to thifl yonog scaxnp, and though I am qaeer enongH in 
my way, I am not quite a cunnudgeon, Master HarriSy 
whatever some people may choose to say about me." 

I am sure you are not, sir. Tommy has often told 
us how kind you were to him/' replied Edgar ; wonder- 
ing why the last speech was so especiaUy addressed to 
him. 

** What do you call this place ? * Stirling, Outfitter, 
etc./ " said Mr. Norman, as he stopped in front of a large 
shop. Come in, and let us see if they have anything 
decent here." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



If Tommy Merton had ever told Edgar Harris the name 
of his kind old friend, Edgar had forgotten it ; and this 
afternoon Tommy had never happened to use it in Edgar^a 
presence. Among his school-mates Tommy called Mr. 
Norman " Old Ben," « Dear old Ben," or alluded to him 
in a general way as "that fine old chap, you know so 
Edgar had seldom or never heard of Mr Norman by his 
surname. He was thinking of this as he followed Tommy 
into the clothier's — rather reluctantly, for it reminded 
him too forcibly of his need and his great disappoint- 
ment; and he could not help thinking of the contrast 
between Tommy's generous old friend and his own miserly 
unde, of whom he had often heard his poor mother 
Bpeak, but had never seen. He would fain have re- 
mained in the street, but Mr. Norman laid his hand 
upon his shoulder, and fairly drew him into the shop. 
When Tommy had been fitted out with a neat suit, hat, 
and gloves, Mr. Norman turned to Edgar, who was trying 
to shut his eyes and keep down his rebellious thoughts, 
when he was suddenly put into the tailor's hands, and 
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found himself being mesaured in the same manner as- 
Tommj. 

Mr. Norman laughed at the bewildered, imploring^ 
look on the boj's pale face. 

** I nerpr do things by halves," he said. " When I 
take two boys out with me it is my whim, my &ncy — 
call it what you will — to treat them exactly alike. Now^ 
I have furnished Master Tommy pretty fairly, so your 
turn comes next. No remonstrances, Master Ned 1 If I 
am a crochetty old fellow, what business is that of yoors- 
— if I pay the bill?" 

Edgar Vas silent, though he felt uncomfortable, and' 
still more so when Mr. Norman hurried them from 
Stirling's into a boot and shoe warehouse, where he gave- 
each boy a pair of strong but neatly-made serviceable^ 
boots; ordering all the goods selected to be sent up- 
to Dr. Grogman's, addressed to Master Harris and- 
Master Merton. 

The afternoon being now far advanced, the darkness 
was coming on, and the town gaslights beginning to be- 
lit as they came out of the bootmaker's, Mr. Norman 
declared he felt very hungry, escorted his young friends- 
to the principal hotel, and leaving them in a private 
sitting-room, went to order a good ** fish-tea." 

"Tommy," said Edgar, as soon as they were alone,. 
" did you tell your friend about my need of clothes ? " 
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"What if I did?" answered Tommy evaaively,. 
— feeling rather guilty. 

" Oh, Tommy ! How could you ? What a beggar he 
must think me I What will uncle Oswald say ? " 

" Don't look so frightened and miserable oyer it, Ned.. 
Depend upon it ' old Ben ' knows what he is after. Mr. 
Harris can't be very angry when both of us are made 
alike. The dear old fellow is no more my uncle than he 
is yours. Cheer up, and think what glorious fun we 
will all have on Wednesday ! " 

Edgar tried to do so, and felt he was wrong to let a 
foolish pride come between him and the grateful pleasure 
he really felt. When Mr. Norman returned he found 
the boys talking pleasantly together oyer the events of 
the day. 

Presently they were called to a wellnspread table. As^ 
they sat down Edgar said, " It is rather a funny thing, 
Tonmiy, but I have never been properly introduced to- 
our good friend, and do not know by what name to call 
him, after all his kindness to me." 

Mr. Norman interposed before Tommy could answer : 
His name, Master Edgar Harris, is old Ben Norman, of 
Beechwood Grove, London ; and a grumpy-frumpy, ill- 
conditioned old fellow he is. He is an old wretch ! An 
old miser ! A hard-hearted old wretch, who has not one 
drop of compassion or one grain of human feeling in his 
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mismble composition! A close-fisted old churl, who 
never gives his relations a single penny, though he is 
rolling in riches ! A horrible old brute, who deserves 
to be well shown up and thoroughly abused ; in shorty 
an individual whose name Mr. Thomas Merton would 
rather not know, lest he should be obliged to decline 
^ the honour ' of his acquaintance." 

"Mr. Norman! Mr. Norman!" cried Tommy, in 
utter surprise and confusion. 

Come here, my boy," continued the old gentleman 
to Edgar — "come here; we hare never met before 
(thanks to your aunt Betsy and her long tongue — 
might have had more sense than to believe her long 
stories), and if it had not been for that wretched young 
scamp of a Tommy Merton we should not have met 
now. So you never knew that Tommy's friend and 
* your old brute of an uncle ' were one and the same 
person ? " 

"No, indeed! Are you really my unde, Mr. 
Norman of Beechwood ? " 

" If you are really the son of the late Rev. — some- 
body — Harris, who married Sally Norman a good score 
•of years since, and then left her with half a hundred 
youngsters, and nothing at all to bring them up on " 

" Oh, uncle, there are only twelve of us I " 

" Onh/ twelve, says he I A good round dozen. I 
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don't care if it is twelve, or twenty, or more. I must 
not be expected to adopt the whole brood because I 
have chosen to pet the oldest boy a little. Do you 
hear that, youngster ? " 

Yes, unde. I am sure you have been very kind," 
said Edgar, feeling at once relieved and pleased by the 
knowledge that his benefactor was, after all, his own 
relative. 

Mr. Norman kept the boys well amused for the next 
hour or two, asking them many questions regarding 
their masters and fellow-pupils, and their everyday life 
at Birchfield. Then he dismissed them, well-pleased and 
content. As they parted from him at Dr. Grogman's 
gate, he slipped a little parcel into Edgar^s hand, telling 
him it was ** some lozenges for his cough, to be opened 
at bedtime." It was a little pill-box, containing five 
bright golden portraits of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
and I have heard that these lozenges or pills (costing 
twenty shillings apiece) are often very efficacious 
remedies in certain complaints ; at all events, they are- 
very pleasant to take. 
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CHAPTER X. 

T0inCT*8 JOVBNAL. 

October Ist— Well, to be sure! What a lot of 
things I have to write about now! To think of Mr. 
Norman's being Ned's nnde! How he did tease me 
about the names I called him, and how nice Edgar 
looked at the JiU in his new suit Poor Mr. Harris was 
so pleased too. If mj misfortunes are to turn out for 
other people's benefit, "it ought to be a great con- 
solation," Percy Morris sajs. 

What a jolly day Wednesday was ! It was "queen's 
weather," to begin with ; and at eleven o'clock Mr. 
Morris sent the great <^r-a-5anc to take us over to the 
Court. It was a nice drive. The park looked so 
beautiful ! The trees are such lovely colours, and they 
have not lost their leaves so much as they sometimes do. 

The house and grounds are splendid, and Mr. Morris 
had done everything he could think of to please his 
guests. The dhar-a-hanc had to make three trips before 
we all got there ; and there were lots of the townspeople 
besides, and all the county families in their private 
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-carriages. When we arriyed, the grand folks were on 
the lawn in front of the house, and Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
w^ere there to welcome all their guests as they came. 

Mrs. Morris is a very nice lady ; she had a beautiful 
black yelyet dress on, trimmed with white lace, and 
Percy's two sisters were with her. I don't know what 
•tihey wore, only the youngest had a blue dress; her 
name is Florence, and she is very nice. She played 
-cricket with us in the afternoon, and did capitally — at 
least for a girl. She is like Percy to talk to, but has red 
hair like Hugh, only it suits her somehow, and does not 
look ugly like his does. 

^ We did not see much of Miss Morris, as she kept 
with the grand folks all day, while we were having good 
fun in quite another direction. 

The first thing, when everybody was landed at the 
0)urt was — dinner. There were two immense marquees ; 
we dined in one with the lads who had come up from 
the town, and all the townsfolk in general dined in the 
other, while Mrs. Morris had, what Percy called, the 
" my-lord-and-my-lady-folks" in the great dining- 
room, which has two immense windows overlooking the 
lawn, and as these are French windows, which were 
thrown wide open, it was as good as a third marquee. 

Mr. Morris presided in the largest tent, and Harry 
Morris in ours. There were three glorious bands of 
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music; and, of ooone, ereiTtking that was jolliest 
to eat and drink. I dim't wonder the Morrises are 
so fond of Harry ; he is such a fine Mow. So kind to 
bis brothers and sisters, and so pleasant with everybody. 
He is very like his fiUher, and Mr. Morris is considered 
the handsomest man in this neighboorhood. Mrs. 
Morris, too, is snch a grand-looking lady ! It was qtiite 
like a picture to see them all standing together in a 
group on the lawn when we drove up. Percy says all 
his father's tenants are fond of Mr. Morris, but they love 
Harry. If it had been the old feudal days, when there 
was a baron's title in the family, all the retainers would 
gladly have followed Harry even to death. He will be of 
age in February next, and then there will be a grand 
ball at the Court. He made some good speeches at 
dinner, and said such funny things, we all roared till we 
felt quite ashamed, and Hugh nearly choked himself with 
some custard pudding he was gobbling up in a tremen- 
dous hurry. I dare not say the quantity of eatables 
Hugh contrived to dispose of while we were in that tent, 
for I am sure nobody could believe the greedy doings of 
that wretched Httle pig. Harry seemed so pleased to see 
all his old school-fellows, and was especially kind to 
Edgar and I when Percy introduced us. Edgar was not 
at Birchfield when Harry Morris was there, but Mr. 
Harris was, and Harry told Percy to be especially kind 
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to Ned on acconnt of his remembrance of his old tutor's 
kindness to him. 

Of coarse all the Morris family made a tremendous 
fuss over Archie Alison. One of Harry's speeches was 
about him, and we drunk his health with three times 
three." 

October 2nd. — ^If I were to tell you all the things we 
saw and did at Holme Garden Court I should have to 
get a book as big as Black's Atlas to write it in. We 
had a grand cricket match in the afternoon between our 
eleven and the "Ocean Star Club," which is mostly 
composed of the young grandees of the county. Our 
boys won a glorious victory, and have been crowing like 
young cocks ever since. Before that, Harry took a party 
through the house, including Archie and Edgar. They 
have such a picture gallery — all the length of one 
wing; and in the opposite wing there is another immense 
corridor filled with suits of armonr and all manner of 
beautiful and curious things, both native and foreign. It 
was a treat to see them alL Archie and Ned enjoyed it 
immensely, and Harry was so kind in explaining and 
telling interesting stories about everything, that I could 
have listened to him for days, and I was quite vexed 
when the cricket match began, and I had to leave the 
party before they went through the old state apartments, 
where the tapestry and the beautiful old furniture are 
p 
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Btill kept ; and I also missed seeing the secret passage to 
the ** hiding place," a queer little room, or rather two 
small cells, constructed in the thickness of the walls of 
the old chapel, now in ruins, and where Harry told us 
the whole of the Morris family once hid themselves 
when the place was stormed by the troops of Oliver 
Cromwell. The men of the party were caught and killed 
afterwards, though ; and then the present family, who 
were a younger branch, who were fighting on the side of 
the Commonwealth, got possession of the property — ^both 
by right of inheritance and by favour of Cromwell. The 
title was lost or confiscated, I don't exactly know how : 
Harry told us all about it, but I could not stay to hear 
the end, and Percy and Edgar told me when we got 
home* 

There was one picture in the gallery which we all 
admired. It was a fVdl4ength portrait of a young man 
in armour, loaning against a beautiful black horse, with 
a splendid white hound crouching at his feet Beside 
the dc>g lay a helmet and gauntlets, over which he 
at«mod kt\>ping faithlbl and vigilant guard. The young 
man \ta» <>xtmnely handsome, only there was a strange, 
sad Ivxvk in his beautiful daik eyes, as if he could see 
•omothing dnpadfVU in the fkr-off distance, at which he 
w«mcd to b^ gaut^. 

Harry t^d us that this gentteman's name was Henry 
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Bene Morris, and that he was a godson of Queen 
Margaret of Anjou, who bestowed upon him the names 
of her royal husband and fiither. His mother had been 
a lady of the queen's household before she married Sir 
Hugh Morris. Henry Ren^ was the very first Harry 
Morris. He feU in the battle of Hedgely Moor, fighting 
bravely but vainly in the cause of his royal godmother. 
He was only eigeteen when he died, and everybody 
regretted him because he was so noble and good. His 
brother brought his body home to the Court, and it was 
buried in the chapel, where there is a fine monument to 
his memory. 

I was talking to Percy after tea, while we were 
waiting for the fireworks to begin, and I told him how 
much I liked this picture, and that I thought it was very 
like the present Harry Morris, only that he is so full of 
life and fun that he cannot have the sad look of the 
portrait. 

Percy says the likeness has often been noticed, and 
that to him the sad look seems like a sort of foreshadow- 
ing of Henry Bene's untimely fate, and also of the 
strange fatality which for some generations had seemed 
to attach itself to the name of Henry in the Morris 
family. He told me that up to the present generation 
there have been seven of them, and all have died violent 
deaths — ^first, Henry Ben^, killed at Hedgely Moor; 
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secondly, Henry Francis, killed at Bosworth — he was a 
younger brother of Henry Ren^ ; thirdly, Henry 
Morris, and, fourthly, his son of the same name, slain 
by Cromwell's troopers ; fifthly, Henry Gardiner Morris, 
a young soldier in Queen Anne's time, killed in a duel 
in Hyde Park; sixthly, Henry Morris, a young naval 
lieutenant in George the First's reign, drowned in 
Falmouth Harbour just as he returned to England after 
an absence of three or four years ; seventhly, Henry 
Ludlow Morris, Percy's own grandfather, who was 
killed by a fall from his horse in the market-place at 
Henderbay, about thirty years ago. 

The fireworks were magnificent; there were five grand 
displays, namely, the Tower of London, the eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius, the fairy harvest, the gigantic 
bouquet of changing lights, and the Morris coat-of-arms, 
surmounted with the crest and the intertwined monograms 
of Mr. and Mrs. Morris, with the date of their marriage 
which took place exactly twenty five years ago, so it was 
their "silver wedding as well as Mr. Morris's 

birthday. This display was the " windup," and, after 
we had sung (or father roared) " God Save the Queen," 
till the chorus might have been heard in Henderbay, we 
set off to come home. Our party got in about one, but 
the last lot did not reach Birchfield till half-past two 
o'clock, so you may fancy we were all pretty tired 
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in the momiDg. We haven't had many lessons these 
two days, and I fancy wc shan't settle down properly till 
Monday. Mr. Harris says it is a good thing the Holme 
Garden people don't give such parties very often ; but 
Sam Fletcher, Ned, and I, say we wish Mr. Morris would 
have one once a month, if the Doctor would only let us 
go- 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Christmas came at last, and for a wonder Tommy 
contrived to find his way straight home to Laneton 
without losing or injuring himself, his limbs, or his 
luggage ! How delighted Mr. and Mrs. Merton were to 
receive him, and how many wonders they found to 
admire in his growth both of mind and bod/, would take 
a long time to tell. He had brought home no prizes ; 
as these being distributed only once a year at Dr. Grog- 
man's, Tommy had not had a fair chance of competing 
for them since his entrance at the midsummer term. This 
was considered quite a mistake on the part of Dr. 
Grogman, by the villagers of Laneton. Tommy, was, of 
coui*se, well known to everyone, and as a rule, the merry 
" happy-go-lucky " (or rather, unlucky) nature of the 
boy, rendered him a favourite with all who knew him» 
Since the time when he had been so unceremoniously 
pitched into the middle of the parish, he had been 
considered as ''a village pet,'' and though Mr. and 
Mrs. Merton had taken upon themselves all the responsi- 
bility of his rearing, clothing, and education, yet the 
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population of Laneton in general suffered under the 
delusion that Tommy belonged to them all, and that they 
had a perfect right to criticise all his sayings and doings, 
and all the arrangements made on his behalf, as if the 
aforesaid Tommy had been a regular and " lawful be- 
quest " to the community, and Mr. and Mrs. Merton 
only the appointed guardians of the public treasure.'' 

Such being the state of affairs, Tommy found on his 
return to Laneton, that he had what our American cousins 
call a considerable sight of interviewing " to do, but he 
did not mind that in the least, and if certain strange 
statements regarding the household arrangements, etc., of 
Birchfield, found credence in the village afler Tommy's 
departure, we must not blame him, as we all know how 
stories will change shape in passing from one narrator to 
another, till the original story-teller could not recognise 
his own tale, if heard at fourth or fifth hand, a few weeks 
afler. 

So Tommy found enough to do in that first week of 
the Christmas holidays, besides helping to decorate the 
church. There was a funny little hole in the centre of 
the sounding-board over the pulpit, and seven years ago, 
when Tommy was quite a little fellow, he had trotted after 
the derk when he was putting up the evergreens, the old 
man had lifled him up to stick a bright-beiTied sprig in 
in this hole, and every Christmas since he had performed 
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the same feat, till the good folks of Laneton had learnt 
to look out for " Tommy's sprig," and to regard the 
church as scarcely decorated at all, if it did not appear 
in its usual place over the rector^s head, when he got up 
to preach his Christmas sermon. 

It was splendid winter weather ; with the higgest of 
snowdrifts lying round in every hollow, and the jolliest 
ice covering every pond and stream in the neighbourhood. 
Of course the ice cracked under Tommy's weight, and 
he got a good ducking ; to the sad fright and disappoint- 
ment of good Mrs. Merton, who had fondly hoped he had 
given over getting into scrapes. But (equally, of course) 
Tommy was not drowned, and was able to eat as much 
roast beef, mince pie and plum pudding as any boy in the 
parish on Christmas-day ; and enjoyed himself as heartily 
as if *' death by drowning " was only a sensational inven- 
tion of the latest modem novelist, and never happened 
in real life at all. Tommy had not been at home more 
than a couple of days before he was invited to at least 
three Christmas parties. One of these was at the rectory, 
where he met Sam Fletcher's uncle, Mr. Lister of Selby, 
and also his daughter, who, finding that Tommy was also 
a pupil of Dr. Grogman, asked him a great many ques- 
tions about his friend Sam. Miss Lister also asked if 
Tommy knew her cousin Emily Fletcher, who was " a 
darling girl ? " Emily was very fond of her brother Sam, 
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would Tommy tell Miss Lister — who had never seen Sam 
— ^whether he really was such a very nice boy as Emily 
said. She wanted so much to know all about him. 
Emily had often promised to send Miss Lister Sam's 
photograph, but had never done so. Tommy praised his 
friend very highly, and gave the young lady a full, true, 
and particular account of the said Sam, with which she 
fleemed very well pleased. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



"Twinford Place, Camden Road. Oh, Betsy Tuppins^ 
if you could but know the whereabouts of your brother 
Benjamin ! " ejaculated Mr. Norman as the omnibus 
set him down at the comer of a dingy but respectable 
street, about three miles from his own residence. 

" And which is No. 18, I wonder. Oh ! here is 17, 
and the even numbers are on the opposite side ; " and 
Mr. Norman raised the knocker of No. 18, then stood con- 
templating the dean step and brightly polished handle, 
until the door should be opened. They were as bright 
as those of Beechwood Grove, though both house and 
door looked as if they would have been thankful for 
a coat of paint, by way of a Christmas box. The door 
was at length opened by a little curly-haired maiden 
about five years old, who regarded him with bright eyes,, 
whose surprised look seemed to indicate that visitors like 
Mr. Norman were seldom seen at No. 18. 

" Does Mrs. Harris live here ? " asked Mr. Norman. 

" Yes, but please mamma is out, and Maggie is out^ 
and Rosa's got a headache." 
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" Where is yotur brother Edgar ? " 

" He is gone to see uncle Oswald ; " and the little 
maiden seemed much inclined to shut the door. 

'* Well ; I am going to wait for your mother." 

Mr. Norman resolutely stepped into the passage. 
Seeing a half-open dcx>r he proceeded towards it, and 
presently found himself in a small sitting-room con- 
taining little more than a table, a few chairs, and an 
old chintz-covered sofa. The room was clean and in 
beautiful order, though the grate was empty and the- 
carpet darned and worn till the original pattern became 
as much of a puzzle as the celebrated riddles of the- 
Sphinx. 

" Dora I " called a child's roice from some inner 
apartment, " Have you let somebody in ? " 

"Ye-es," answered Miss Dora, very hesitatingly, 
and she returned to the passage, to be sharply questioned 
by two other little women about an inch taller than, 
herself. The colloquy did not seem very satisfactory, 
and presently all three disappeared to summon the aid 
of another young lady, a size taller again. This young 
person audibly reprimanded the culprit Dora, for the 
misdemeanour which she had committed by admitting 
any unknown person to enter the house, without due 
licence obtained from mamma, Maggie, or Hosa ; then 
proceeded to charge the enemy " by opening the- 
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rflitting-room door, and boldly demanding of Mr. Norman 
whether he had called for the water-rate or the "taxes"; 
adding that the gas had been paid yesterday, and 
mamma had gone to speak to the landlord. 

" And what is your name ? " said Mr. Norman. 

" Lucy Harris. Please will you leave the paper, and 
I will give it to mamma when she comes in ? " 

" Humph " ! said old Ben, as he gazed on the three 
little girls peeping in at the door, and the elder confiront- 
ing him half boldly, half shyly, half inclined to run 
away, yet wholly anxious to rid the house of a visitor of 
whose intentions she was evidently very suspicious. 

" Well, Miss Lucy, I will take both the water-rate 
and taxes, if you please." 

Lucy looked terribly disconcerted. Please, sir, I 
can't get you any money when mamma and Maggie are 
out ; please leave the papers." 

think I will wait till your mamma comes ii^, 
then we can settle it together, that will be best." 

Poor Lucy grew red with anxiety. She knew Mrs. ^ 
Harris had no money, for she had gone to the landlord 
to ask him to wait awhile for the rent. How could shQ 
.get rid of this tiresome man, how could Dora have be^n 
so foolish as to let him in ? 

" Please, sir, mamma won't be in for a long whil9> 
I don't think you can wait ! " she ventured, nervouslyt 
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"But I vfiU wait," said Mr, Norman, and poor 
Lucy was fairlj at her wits' end. 

There was a momentary silence, then someone sofUy 
opened the house door ; it was Edgar, who was immedi- 
ately accosted by one of the small damsels in the passage- ' 
with — " Oh ! Ned, there is such a nasty man in the par- 
lour ; Dora let him in, and he worCt go away ! " 

" Water-rate and taxes, please Master," growled Mr. 
Norman in his gruffest tones, as Edgar entered the room. 

" Uncle Ben ! " 

" Ah, you young rogue 1 you are far too sharp ! 

" Yes, children, I am your uncle Ben ; but perhaps 
that is much the same to you as the tax gatherer, eh ? " 
said Mr. Norman, shaking hands with Edgar, and taking 
Dora on his knee for a kiss. 

" One, two, three, — four out of the twelve. Where 
are the other eight, and what can they do for them- 
selves?" 

Maggie is nursery governess at Mr. Wilson's, but she 
has holiday just now, she is out with mamma. Eosa 
isn't very strong, but she can draw and paint beautifully, 
so she teaches too. Amy is at Mr. Barton's, in Belgrave* 
Boad. Ben and Tom help at Mr. Lee's sugar factory, 
Willie is lame, so he can't do anything, and Jim £9 in 
the Bluecoat School ; Mr. Harley, our clergyman, got him 
in, and perhaps ailer his school-days are over, Mr. Harley 
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^fdn be able to get a place for him with a cousin of his 
in liFerpooly as a merchant's derk." 

''Humph" I said Mr. Norman, 'TU have to make a 
list of the tribe. What does the girl in Bdgrare Eoad do?" 

" Serves in the show-room at Mr. Barton's. It is a 
dress-making and drapery concern," said Edgar, his 
cheek reddening as he thought of what his school-fellowB 
at Henderbaj would have thought if thej could have 
heard his confessions. 

'' And the two at the sugar factory ? " 

''It is a wholesale confectioner's as well. Tom ia 
errand boy, and Ben pastes labels on the jam pots and 
sweetmeat boxes." 

« Humph I Ben ' pastes Libels,' does he ? What do 
these young ladies do— make matches ? " 

Lucy helps mother to keep house, and teaches 
Dora ; and Nellie and Louie do just what they can." 

" And where is the little lame chap ? " 

" Willie is in the kitchen. Run, Lucy, he is call- 
ing," said Edgar, as a voice from the back regions was 
heard demanding assistance of some kind or another. 
Lucy disappeared, but presently returned with the infor- 
mation that it was only the kettle boiling over." 

" What do you mean to have for dinner to-morrow ? 
Plum pudding and roast beef, eh ? " asked Mr. Norman 
of the little girb. 
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*' Not much of that sort, Tm afraid uncle. Unless 
Mr. Lee should be taken with a generous fit, and send 
us some half-baked mince pies, or a Yule loaf cracked in 
the oven, as he did two years ago/' said Edgar, with a 
weak attempt at a laugh. 

^* And you are not ' engaged to dine out ' ; I shan't 
spoil anybody's party if I carry off the whole lot to dine 
with me? " 

« Oh, uncle I " 

** You will all come with your mother and your unde 
Harris. I'll charter a 'bus and send it round for you, 
fio no refusals. Tell your mother to have you all ready 
by twelve o'clock precisely." Here the front door again 
opened to admit a tall, careworn woman, who came 
straight to the parlour. She bore some general resem- 
blance to Mrs. Tuppins, but her features were more 
refined, and her voice softer. Mr. Norman had no diffi- 
culty in recognising the new comer. 

"Perhaps you don't know this little boy, Sally?" 
he asked playfully. 

That afternoon Mrs. Tuppins received orders to pre- 
pare for a large dinner party on the moiTow. She was 
not altogether pleased when she found who the guests 
were ; for, being of an intensely selfish disposition, Mrs. 
Tuppins had kept her poor sister and her rich half- 
brother as far apart as possible for several years; and not 
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only 80, but she had often wilfbllj misrepresented tibie 
oondnct of Mrs. Harris and her family. 

Bat in spite of Mrs. Tappins^ it was a right merry 
party which assembled ronnd Mr. Norman's table ; and 
how the good old gentleman enjoyed himself may be seen 
by the following letter, reoeived by Tommy Merton a few 
days after : — 

" Beechwood Grove, Jan. 2nd. 
My dear boy : — The * happiest of happy New Years ' 
to yon ; and I heartily hope you have spent as ' merry a 
Christmas ' as I have. I wish you could hare been witJi 
us on Christmas-day, for I don't think there was a jollier 
party anywhere in the British Isles. What do you think 
I did on Christmas-eve? — Hunted up Twinford Place, 
and invited Sally and aU her youngsters to dine with 
that ' old brute of an uncle ' whom Master Merton in- 
tends to annihilate at some future period — eh, Master 
Tommy? 

*^ Welly they all came, and uncle Harris into the bar- 
gain. I like Oswald Harris, he quite justifies your good 
opinion of him, and so does Edgar. My namesake, Ben, 
is a fine little lad, he shan't paste labels much longer 
— ^but I forget — ^perhaps I am ' letting cats out of the 
bag,' though, as you are a discreet boy, I daresay there 
is no great harm done. To use the language of the good 
old Book, which I hope you don't forget among your 
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other studies, we 'ate, drank, and were meny/ like 
Joseph and his brethren. Oh I I assure you we were 
merry. Can you fancy B. Norman, Esq. playing * blind 
man's buff/ and ' hunt the slipper ? ' Betsy hasn't for- 
given me yet for the boyish pranks I played, but I don't 
care much for that We were at the height of our fun, 
when a gentleman was announced as waiting to see me 
in the library. Out I bounced, not in my sweetest temper 
at being interrupted, I must own ; but when I saw wJio 
was waiting, the 'interruption' proved a pleasant addition 
to our party, and was as good as the most delightful 
Christmas-box to me. 

''Perhaps you may remember my speaking of a 
brother, who has been abroad for many years. Well, 
there he was ; and, what is more, he intends to settle 
down in England for the rest of his life, having made 
more money than he'll ever spend, and not caring * to 
grub' for other people. 

"After we had shaken hands, I took him into 
the drawing room, and introduced ' uncle Willie ' 
to the young fry. They received him enthusiastically, 
and the fun 'waxed faster and more furious' than 
ever. We kept it up till eleven o'clock, I fancied my 
old bones would have paid for it next day, but they 
don't seem any worse, but rather the better for it. 
Willie is also in very good condition ; but, as I tell 
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Iiim, be is younger and can stand it better, thougb, 
upon my word, I believe * old Ben ' is the tougher 
•chap of the two. I may tell you that my brother 
intends to adopt your friend Edgar, to whom he has 
taken an immense liking; and as I mean to see 
sfter little Master Ben, poor Sally will have two 
•chicks the less to do for. But don't you suppose 
that I mean to forget my old friend Tommy, especially 
as that young gentleman was the first to open the eyes 
of * that old rascal.' 

"Yours very sincerely, 

"Bknjamin Normait." 

This letter, and especially the news regarding 
Edgar, pleased Tommy very much. He felt rather 
curious about Mr. Norman's brother, and hoped to see 
him at some future opportunity. Before he returned 
to school he wrote a long letter to Mr. Norman, 
<letailing all the Christmas doings at Laneton. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

TOMMt's JOUBNAIi. 

Feb. 3rd. — First Saturday of the new half; pour- 
ing wet, as it has been ever since I arrived on 
Monday. Percy tells me they have hardly had a 
decent day in this unlucky town since Christmas. 
Everything here is very much the same; there are 
only two new boys, and as they are very small day- 
scholars, they don't interfere with my concerns ; all 
the old set are back, except Edgar Harris and Sam 
Fletcher. Poor Ned is suflfering from a severe attack 
of neuralgia, and was too poorly to come down with 
his uncle, but we hope to see him next Monday. 
Percy says " Ned's good fortune has overwhelmed him, 
and quite upset his poor nerves." 

Percy is as full of nonsense as usual, and is plaguing 
everybody he comes near, at present he is concocting 
a scheme to victimize Mr. West, as he proceeds to 
" matins " at St. Gunhilda's to-morrow morning. If 
it were a trick upon Father Harris,'' I would interfere 
to stop Master Percy in his lawless proceedings, but 
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I tliink Mr. W. will be all the better for a little 
cold water" to cool his red-hot popeiy, so I shall let 
them alone. I am sorry Edgar is so fond of Mr. Westy 
and very glad he will not be here till Monday. 

This is Archie Alison's last half at Birchfield, I 
wonder who will be head boy when he leaves* 
Query — will Thomas Merton ever attain that dignity ? 

Harry Morris was here this mornings he looked 
so nice. His majority will be celebrated on the 14th, 
St. Valentine's day ; it will be a tremendously jolly 
affair. He is going to beg a holiday for us, and 
has promised to send down a lot of champagne and 
plum-cake. He said he was very sorry we couldn't 
all come over to the Court and " see the hop " ; 
but he hoped we would manage to have some good 
fun down here. I guess all the girls in the neigh^ 
bourhood will be fit to eat each other for the sake 
of such a St. Valentine's beau as the heir of Holme 
Garden. Archie Alison and Tommy Black are going 
to the bally and if Mr. Black hasn't "come out in 
style " since he received his invitation, it is a pity» 
Such a piece of " thinks-himself-a-grown-up-gent " 
conceitedness I never did see ! As usua!, Archie 
takes things coolly, you might think he went to a 
ball about once a week, he makes so little fuss, bat 
then Mr. Alison came into the world ''a grown-up 
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^endeman, with his best box hat on.'' Howard Jones 
was also invited, but his folks don't approve of dan« 
cing. He is as mad as a March hare because he 
can't go, and is constantly expressing a benevolent 
wish to be able to eat his grandmother." She 
would be rather a tough morsel, Fm afraid, but 
I quite f^ee with Howaid in thinking it would be 
a very proper punishment for the silly old woman. 

Monday 4th. — Percy Morris, Fred Watson, Charley 
Luttrell, and Frank Davis, have got themselves into 
a nice scrape, but as old West is to leave at the 
quarter term in consequence of their pranks, they 
** don't care a single dump," they say. The Doctor 
would never have known who were the perpetrators 
of the scheme, if it had not been, for that little 
sneak of a Hugh Morris. Percy says he won't speak 
to him for a good month to come, and he is going 
to tell Harry to send express orders that no good 
ihings are to be allowed to Hugh on the 14th ; 
a threat which has appalled the soul of our young 
guzzles " into a state of most abject terror, though 
it is pretty certain the good-natured Harry will not 
allow Percy to put it into execution. But now about 
the row; of course it is quite dark at seven o'clock 
in the morning still; and more especially so in this 
dark weather. Yesterday it was raining dismally, 
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and was as dark as midnight, when West rose betimes ; 
and as that most dismal bell at St Gonhilda's an- 
nounced the hour of half-past seven, he issued from 
his room, and, turning to the back staircase, pre- 
pared to obey its summons. The back stairs are very 
narrow, steep, and only lighted by a pane of glass 
in the roof, so that when the kitchen doors are shut 
the bottom flight is left in almost utter darkness, 
even at noon. 

These stairs are intended solely for the accommo- 
dation of the servants, and any of the boys are pretfy 
smartly reprimanded, and fined if caught in the act 
of using them. There are three staircases altogether, 
one leading to what you might call the Doctoi^s 
jprivate quarters, coming up from the front hall; the 
second, leading from the back hall, with a conmiuni- 
cation by a passage to the Doctor's, is our flight; 
and the third, or servants' back stairs, which I have 
already described, is situated at the extreme end of 
the dormitory passage and leads straight down to the 
kitchen, with a door at the bottom into the stable- 
yard. 

Now the masters have no more right to use the 
servants' stairs than we have, and Herr Stock or Mr. 
Harris would consider it quite a disgrace to be seen 
upon them; but Mr. West knows old Dr. Grogman 
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dislikes his nonsense, and the coward dare not pass 
his door, which opens nearly at the top of our stair- 
case, when he goes to his precious matins," but 
sneaks away down the back stairs, and through the 
scullery and stable yard, as if he had the spoons in 
his pocket. But if West was up early, some folks 
had been up before. The four conspirators had obtained 
the can of an old shower-bath from the attics, and, 
rising about an hour before West, they filled this 
with water in which several ink bottles had been 
washed. To make this agreeable fluid still more 
efficacious, Charley and Percy added a quantity of 
blacking, which they had obtained from some unknown 
source. Stirring this delightiiil mixture well together, 
they hung the can on a hook which is intended for 
a lamp, just at the foot of the staircase, close to 
the kitchen door. Then they fastened some strings 
across the stairs, and attached them to the spring- 
valve of the can in such a manner that the slightest 
touch would make its contents descend, and as 
the affair was old and crazy, instead of showering 
properly," they would come with a great rush all 
at once. The scheme succeeded splendidly. All un- 
suspicious. West went fumbling down in the dark, 
was caught in the strings, and then — wasn't he just 
"a drowned rat." He got the full benefit of the 
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blacking and ink on a splendid white surplice, and a 
lot of popish " thing-nm-bobs ^ he was carrying to deck 
liiniself out in at St. Gunhilda's. The can came down 
wholesale the hook, with a clatter which brought 
all the household to see Mr. West heels upwards on 
the back staircase, doing involuntaiy homage to the back 
door. 

How we screamed and laughed ! Streams of blacking-^ 
etc., dripped down his face and off his hair when {the 
servants picked him up; his best white choker, etc, 
was ruined for evermore ! I never saw such a comically 
pitiable object in my life; even the Doctoi; could not 
keep his countenance before the lovely picture West 
presented to his view ; he was such a good specimen 
of " a sneak caught in the very act of sneaking." 

Tuesday 5th. — must finish the tale of **Mr, 
Sneak and his shower-bath." He g6t very little con- 
solation in his misfortune from the Doctor, for old G. 
peppered away at him like wild; first for being on 
the back-i^rs, where he hadn't a shadow of an excuse 
for being, more especially at that time on a Sunday 
morning, and, secondly, when he found out where he 
was going; the Doctor pitched all his trumpery into 
the kitchen fire, in a tremendous storm of rage, and 
then marched the culprit off to the library. What 
happened there, of course I don't know, but I expect 
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West got another good wigging." After a bit old 
Gm cooled down, and began to reflect, that, though he 
wasn't sorry West had got well served, yet it wouldn't 
do for him to countenance any of his household in an 
attack on the masters, let them be what they may; 
so he began to look out for the perpetrators of what 
he styled in privaU, to Mr. Harris, "a bit of lynch 
law in private life ; " but dubbed in public disgrace* 
ful horse play." 

Of course all the servants were perfectly innocent^ 
andy by dint of holding their tongues, the conspirators 
had nearly escaped, when the Doctor put the question to 
the whole school : Do any of you know anything of 
this ungentlemanly affair ? " 

We were all silent, till Hugh, thinking to curry 
&vour with the Doctor, and get revenge on Percy for 
some tricks he had played him, squeaked out, *^ Yes, sir, 
7 do," and then he was questioned. 

The little sneak had seen the boys get out of bed, 
followed them, and watched the arrangement of the 
whole thing. 

Percy Morris and Charley Luttrell got the worst of 
it I believe they would both have been expelled, if 
they had not consented to ask Wesf s pardon. I know 
Percy would rather have taken any amount of floggings, 
but as Mr. Morris is such a perfect gentleman, and old 
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Grog Stigmatized the affair as the ^coarse proceed- 
ings of a lot of ignorant stable boys/' Percy did not 
want them to hear more of it at Holme Garden than he 
could help, and as Charley Luttrell's guardian would 
have half killed him if he had been expelled, Charley 
had to give in " too. So they all four ate humble 
pie " before St. Theodosius West, and many wry &ces 
they made I can assure you. 

For the present St. Theodosius acts the part of a 
much persecuted and benignantly forgiving martyr ; bat 
he leaves at Easter, and 

" Joy go with him, and a bottle of moss ; 
He will never come back, and he'll be no loss," 

say I. Ned Harris came back yesterday, and his new- 
found uncle, Mr. William Norman, came down from 
London with him. Mr. William is a good deal younger 
than my Mr. Norman, and not half so jolly. He is very 
handsome, but looks as if he had Sinbad's " Old Man of 
the Sea," or some other fretting ti*ouble continually on 
his back. He is very kind to Edgar, though, and I like 
him for that. Ned looks well in spite of his late 
indisposition, and his eloihes are perfectly " tip-top." 

When does Sam Fletcher mean to return to his 
studies, I wonder ? He is the only boarder missing " 
now. 
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Monday, 11th. — Sam came on Saturdaji and his 
mother and sister with him ; and as Mrs. Fletcher is an 
old friend of Mrs. Grogmaji^ thej stayed till this 
morning. Mrs. G. invited Ned, Percy, Charley, Fred, 
Frank, Sam, and I, to tea in the drawing-room last 
night ; but Percy, Charley, and Fi*ed were not allowed 
to accept the invitation, being still in disgrace." 
Frank Davis has been " let off," because he is the 
youngest, and was persuaded by Charley and Percy. 
(Percy says that is sheer gammon," as Master Frank 
is quite capable of taking care of himself.) 

So we got into our " best togs " punctually by six 
o'clock, and made our appearance in full fig." Frank 
Davis and Ned Hariis were most ridiculously shy, 
though I am sure there was nothing iz) the world to 
frighten them. Emily Fletcher is a nice joUy girl, 
with no nonsense about her, and Mrs. Fletcher is the 
best-hearted soul alive. She has asked me to spend 
Easter at Hetley with Sam, and wants Frank and Ned to 
go too. We did not go to church, but spent a very 
pleasant evening in the drawing-room, and were allowed 
to stay up to ten o'clock supper. Sam told his mother 
about Ned's playing, so they set him to perform, and 
then we got on capitally. 

Mr. Morris was here this morning, and gave Percy a 
fearful scolding about the West affair. Mr. Morris 
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intended to have had Percj and Hngh home for the 
grand doings on the 14th, but now he says they shall 
both remain at schooL Master Hngh has gained 
nothing' by tale telling, so 1 am delighted at that, 
but I am very sorry for Percy. 

Tuesday, 12th. — ^Tommy Black has got his dancing- 
pumps " and evening costume sent home to-night, and 
has been showing off" in them in the large school- 
room. Percy Morris and Fred Watson got so aggravated 
with his grand airs that they both pitched into him 
at last, and there was a regular bit of a " shindy." Mr. 
Harris stopped it before it came to the Doctor's ears, so 
there is no great harm done. 

Thursday, 14th. — ^There is no ball at Holme Garden 
Court to-night. Harry Morris lies dying instead. Last 
night there was a most fearftd accident on the railway 
between Henderbay and Port Denroff, and Harry Morris 
was in the slow market train which was run into by the 
•express while standing at the ticket platform. Harry 
had been spending a few days with his cousins, the 
Lewises of Port Denroff, and was returning for the 
dinner party and ball to-day. There were twenty-five 
people killed, and I don't know how many more hurt. 
It happened about nine o'clock. It was a nasty wet 
night, and none of our people were out, so we knew 
nothing about it tiU the day-scholars came this morning. 
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We did hear an uncommon amount of whistling, but did 
not think much of it^ and, being up on the clifi^ we were 
not likely to see or hear much, though the best part 
of Henderbay was up and in a tenible commotion the 
whole night long. Percy and I were alone in the large 
school-room when the day-boys came. They stopped at 
the door as soon as they saw us, and then Archie 
Alison came in first, and coming straight up to us, put 
his arm round .Percy. I knew in a minute something 
must be terribly wrong, as Archie is by no means fond 
of indulging in demonstrations of affection towards 
anybody, but I never thought of Harry Morris, nor 
did Percy, for he said, quite sharply, "Well, Archie! 
what's to pay now ? " 

" Did you not hear of the terrible afiOftir last night ? 
Archie asked. 

" No. What? we both cried eagerly. 
A collision between the market and express trains, 
in which twenly-five people have lost their lives. Did 
you not know that Harry was coming home by the 
evening 'slow coach ' from Port Denroff 

Poor Percy ! He turned so white I thought he 
would have fainted. Archie thought so too I think, for 
he kept his arm round him, and made him sit down on 
the form while he went on as gently as he could: 
''He was in one of the carriages which were run into. 
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and I am afraid he is teniblj hurt. They managed to 
get him home to the Court about one o'clock this 
morning." Juat then the Doctor came in. We 
have had verj few lessons to-day; several of the boys 
have relations either killed or injured. Mr. Morris 
came up this evening ; Hugh and Percy are with him 
now. Harry is alive still, but suffering fearful agony, 
and I fear his case is utterly hopeless, and that it wHl 
soon be all over for him in this worJd. It is so unspeak- 
ably sad. His parents and all who knew him loved 
him so. So the feast-day is turned into a general 
mourning. Tommy Black says it is like the last plague 
of Egypt down in the town ; in almost every house 
some person is lying dead or injured. There is a talk 
of great carelessness somewhere. Tommy Black marches 
about, dealing imaginary thunderbolts against all sorts 
of people, and urging everybody to stand up well to the 
directors for high compensation. ** Compensation I" What 
can " compensate " the Morrises for the loss of their dear 
handsome Harry ? Two millions would be a poor price 
for such a blow ! and even then it could not heal the 
wounds grief must make. Mr. Black's dress-coat is of 
no avail, but we are all too sad to get any fun out of 
the matter now ; and Tommy's own cousin is among 
the injured^ so all his thoughts are completely engrossed 
with grief and indignation. I can hardly believe it is 
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not a horrid dream ; it seems an age since Percy and 
Fred were teasing Tommy, and it was only last night I 
How little we thought of the tragedy that was being 
acted close at hand, for it was just before our nine 
o'clock supper that Mr. Harris interfered to stop the 
row among the boys. 
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^'I tell joUy Tommy, you will ruin the book! It 
ifl all very cleyer, and it was only too sadly trae when 
written. But you see I want to get on with the story 
itself, and really it is quite bad enough to have to 
be obliged to report, verhattmj the onensided view you 
take of things in your own journal, without making 
me copy Tommy Black's violent declamations into 
the bargain. Now don't you think so yourself?" 

Samuel Fletcher ! is it your life or mine you are 
pretending to write? Who asked for my old journal 
to save his lazy brains the trouble of a world of 
recollection ? I know you suggested the idea, but who 
gave you permission to unveil my private history to 
benefit the British public in general? I shall have 
my history written exactly as I please, and I shall put 
into it anything that I choose, or else I won't let you 
write it at all. Do you hear that^ Samuel Fletcher?" 

**Now of all the unreasonable men" 

[Here enters that precious sister of mine, who, after 
hearing the case in dispute, declaims thus : — 2 
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•* Now, Sam, dear, Tommy is perfectly right, [" Oh, 
of course, Mrs. Emily,"] and as neither he nor I care 
a bit for the opinion of the public, so long as we amuse 
ftnd please ourselves, you must just do as he bids you ; 
and if you don't like that, I daresay Tommy and I 
can finish the story nicely ourselves, some day or 
other." 

Of course I am crushed, sat upon, and utterly 
extinguished. Madame ma sceur " exits in triumph 
with Monsieur Thomas the domineering. I hate mystery, 
and so does Tommy, or I wouldn't have let you into 
the secret of Tommy's present existence, and my position 
as his biographer and brother-in-law. Have 1 spoilt the 
interest of the story ? Not a bit ; you know nothing 
about the way these events came to pass ; nor how 
Tommy — but no— you must wait a bit for that secret, 
I have plenty of wonderiul events to surprise you with 
yet, that is, if you will promise not to peep at the end, 
but I am afraid you will, you generally do, and wTio 
''spoils the interest" then? 

The fact of the matter is simply this : — the young- 
sters, both here and at the Court, are always teasing 
me for tales of our old school-boy days, and one rainy 
afternoon I began to amuse myself by writing the whole 
series of our united adventures, in the form of a regular 
tale ; when in came my good brother-in-law, took up 

H 
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the matter au grand serieux^ Itigged oat his old 
journal, and insisted on my carrying out the affiur in 
a much greater style than I ever contemplated when 
I began. As, owing to certain circumstances to 
be explained in future, Tonmiy and his liege lady " 
completely control my present destiny, I was &in to 
obey ; the more especially as, in so doing, I can find 
employment and amusement for long hours which would 
otherwise be dull and dreary. 

And now, to return to our squabble of this morn- 
ing, I do think Tommy is a little too hard upon me ! 
Some, time after that most lamentable accident on the 
Henderbay line, just when poor Harry Morris died, 
some &ct3 cropped out in the town decidedly disgrace- 
ful to our railway authorities ; and Tonuny Black, whose 
cousin had been rather a severe sufferer by the a£^r, 
stirred with grief and righteous indignation, wrote and 
published anonymously in the Henderbay Qazette, a 
flaming account of the business. Of course the secret 
soon leaked out. Luckily for Master Black old Grogman 
took the same view of the case as we did. Tonuny became 
a sort of literary hero among us, and has retained his 
honourable position in the eyes of his old school-fellows 
ever since. 

This is the record which Tonuny (my brother 
Tommy) insists on inserting here, and to which I 
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object for two reasons. In the first place, because I 
am afraid the public will scarcely care for the re- 
petition of the sad old story ; and, secondly, because I 
cannot help thinking it very bad taste on Tommy's 
part to oblige me to copy Mr. Black's slashing satires 
when my own father was a railway director; though, 
thank goodness, not on the Henderbay line. 

There are faults on both sides ; the public have their 
own share in causing accidents ; if they will have speed 
and low rates of fare, inconsistent with safety, and fair 
wages for fair service, the public must be content with 
the usual results of such proceedings. Yet, as I turn 
over the little pamphlet on the desk before me, I see in 
it an " ower true tale ; " not less so now than on the 
day when it was first written. There are companies — 
all honour to their honest names, and may their profits 
gather like the proverbial snow-ball, getting larger the 
longer they exist — ^who, with a thorough attention to 
the safety of the public, combine good wages and human 
feelings to those who serve under them, and who can 
appreciate and worthily reward honest and trustworthy 
men, and, beside these " great luminaries " of the line, 
there are many honest little concerns equally worthy of 
praise, as for instance our own little "Hetley and 
Barforth." But, alas I there is also a " large and unholy 
band," whose doings too closely copy the pattern set by 
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the 'G. C. R.' of our boyish days. I covldy were I 
unmercifully disposed to expose them, name a few 
parties, not so very far distant at this present moment. 
Pshaw ! Tommy Black had his facts and his reason a 

dozen times over this very last* year of grace, 18 , 

for his severest lashes." 

"Fire away, then, Tommy, and may you awaken 
some slumbering consciences to arise and redress die 
evil." 

" How THE G. C. R. Contrived a Graot Sensatiofai; 

TkAGBDY, and PxBFOBHSD it with nNfi0T7in>BI> 

Eclat. 

"It was a dull season at the old seaport town of 
Henderbay. It was the dullest part of a dull year, 
and the unhappy inhabitants might well have sung in 
dismal strains, how — 

*' * The rain it raineth every day ! ' 

The young people, however, looked hopefully forward 
to the second week in February, when the majority 
of young Henry Morris, the heir to the beautiful 
manor-house and estates of Holme Garden Court, was 
to be celebrated* But the evening before the fSte day, 
the Henderbay and Port Denroff branch of the Great 
Coast Bailway chose to astonish, vastly entertain, and 
mightily delight the whole neighbourhood by the per- 
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formance — • Open-air ! Free ! Gratis I JFbr nothing ! * — 
of the 'Grandest New Sensational Tragedy, with real 
Blood and Wounds, by the most Eminent Amateurs^ 
ever performed on any stage!' This truly delightful 
spectacle was so perfectly managed as utterly to eclipse, 
and altogether upset, the fete at Holme Grarden Court. 

Twenty-five persons killed, and between forty and 
fifty injured ! 

It was the most sensational tableau ever designed 
by the Honourable Board of Directors, in the whole 
course of their most industrious existence ! All the 
small 'scenes' of the twenty years since the line was 
first laid down — ' small tragedies,' involving nine or ten 
lives at most — faded out of remembrance now. The 
poor old woman killed a week before at Resby Crossing, 
because the gate-keeper could not trouble himself to 
shut the gates, that, my dear sir, was a 'laughable 
farce ! ' But this, — this ! Why ! Really, how was it 
those very unreasonable folks at Henderbay were not 
eternally grateful to the Honourable Board for this very 
agreeable and sudden relief from the terrible ennui 
produced by those long weeks of dull wet weather ? 

" * Now, do you mean to say that any set of men sat 
down and deliberately planned a horrible massacre of 
their fellow-beings? Do you not know there is a 
law' 
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' Of libel ? Exactly ! ' — and against individnaU 
I make no charge whatsoever ; but ' companies,' every- 
body knows have 'no consciences,' therefore cannot 
be injured in a moral point of view. If any particular 
railway director imagines himself libelled in these pages, 
I beg to state, once for all, that he will not be able to 
find either Henderbay, Port DenrofT, or any other station 
belonging to the G. C. R. on his railway map ; but, if 
he has a conscience, troubled with regard to a state of 
things analogous to those herein described, he is at 
perfect liberty to * put on the cap and wear it ; ' and if 
it does not fit, and he can dismiss the subject with a 
firm conviction that it is 'only the foolish fiincy of 
some crack-brained author,' so much the better for 
him I 

Where Henderbay is, and imder what title the 
G. C. E. really performed their exploits, need not 
concern the world at large, it exists in these pages for 
the present, and that is quite enough for you and I, 
good reader. 

" If the directors did not sit down deliberately and 
plan out their grand tragedy from beginning to end, 
you shall hear what they did do rather akin to such 
a proceeding. There was one director, old Simon 
Soflheart by name, a gentleman of rather an imbecile 
[query, is benevolent or humane not the proper adjective 
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in the case ? ] expression, who was troubled with an 
excessive bump of philanthropy somewhere on his poor 
old skull, and who, at a meeting held shortly before 
the Christmas holidays, ventured to suggest, that, as the 
nights were very long and dark at this season of the 
year, and as the traffic had increased most tremendously 
since the present staff of officials were appointed, and 
the weeks to come would, in all probability, be very 
busy ones, and as the porters, and other station attend- 
ants, guards, drivers, and stokers, were not (strangely 
enough it might seem) exactly blessed with the 
indifferent hardness and the enduring qualities of wood 
and iron machines, ( * though by-the-bye,' muttered 
this most idiotical old fool, • even wood and iron give 
way under constant use,') a few additional hands, 
and (here Mr. Softheart hesitated a good deal) * a little 
shorter hours, with per-haps a-a-a trifle m-more.' fiut 
here the Board rose up against him as one man. ' Did 
Mr. Softheart,' they most indignantly demanded, *mean 
to insinuate more wages ? Did he not know that every 
servant of the G. C. E. received every penny his services 
could possibly be worth ? Shoetes hottes I Pray, what 
did Mr. Softheart mean?' 

"They were very sorry if any man employed by 
them could not stick to his duty for eight and forty 
hours, or still longer if need were. TTiey did not oaAr 
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any incapables to serve the G. C. R., but they were 
extremely sorry to hear that the constitutions of any 
British workmen, not to say British engine drivers, were 
in such an enfeebled condition* Sir Ogre Blunderbore, 
the chairman, then made a very clever and emphatic 
speech, in which the time-worn aphorism, ' What man 
has done, man can do,' was ingeniously brought in, 
to prove, that, as the present staff of officials on the 
Henderbay branch of the G. C. R. had been found quite 
competent to carry on the business of the line in Us 
infancy, and had successfully accomplished their duties 
on all former occasions, there could be no doubt that 
they could do it again. 

" Old Simon was crushed ; but a little life was in 
him still, and with boundless audacity he rose to the 
charge once more, humbly venturing to point out the 
fact, that, when the G. C. R. commenced its career, 
ten trains only passed between Henderbay and Port 
Denroff (a distance of some fifty miles) per day, whereas, 
noWf much more than twice that number engaged the 
attention of the same number of pointsmen, etc., as 
before, and that it was only reasonable to suppose that 
doubled work means double strain on human ears, eyes 
and hands. Up started Sir Ogre. * Really Mr. Softheart, 
I am quite surprised at you ! Let me tell you that you 
are arguing on entirely false premises. In the first place. 
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our staff 7ms been increased by exactly as many engine 
•drivers, stokers, and guards, as there have been ad- 
ditional trains. [Query by a small and very impertinent 
Irish boy, listening at the Board-room window, — * Och ! 
shure, yer honours, could the trains have driven and 
guarded tkeirselves for ye?'] Secondly, let me inform 
you that peacticb maibs pekfsct. When we com- 
menced business, the line was new, and the men new 
to the work in hand, now, after long years of ex- 
perience, that work has most certainly become much 
•easier through constant practice, and they are, therefore^ 
capable of exactly twice as much as they were formerly ; 
therefore, to engage new hands in the busy season would 
be the merest folly, much more likely to produce 
accidents than to prevent them ; as, the new men would 
-only divert the old ones from giving their proper 
attention to their duties, and would, moreover, be very 
likely to make serious blunders on account of their own 
inexperience/ 

" Everybody, except our imbecile friend, agreed with 
Sir Ogre, and a certain Fire-eater Bouncer, E»q., Ml 
-cousin to Sir Ogre's wife, declared violently, that, for his 
part, he * could not see what the British public and their 
railway officials wanted *to be at I Didn't everybody 
know that engine driving was as easy as shaking a 
Jbaby's rattle ? And, as to the pointsman, what had Tie 
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to do, bat sit at bis post, and keep his eyes open ? 
In the name of the British Constitution, couldn't a 
donkey do that ? He^ (F. Bouncer, Esq.,) would like to 
see the man that called ^uU hard work. F. Bouncer 
would undertake to drive an engine from Henderbay to 
Calcutta, through the worst north-easter that ever blew, 
without winking, and if he couldn't, F. B., Esq., did 
not consider himself worth his supper ! No, gentlemen I 
everything was right on the G. C. R. The British 
Constitution (whatever Fire-eater Bouncer understood by 
that much used phrase) was pledged for that. To saj 
that there was anything wrong on the Henderbay and 
Port Denroff branch of the G. C. R., was to insult the 
British Constitution. Yes, Gentlemen — to insult the 
British Constitution, as exemplified in those Acts of 
Parhament by which the present Honourable Committee 
first originated. That Committee, sirs, of which he felt 
so proud to be a member, that he conceived the humblest 
porter on Henderbay platform ought also to be proud 
of being their servant And, even supposing — it was 
the wildest conjecture of course — that an accident with 
loss of Ufe should occur, it ought to console all those 
humble servants, it ought to be the support of all their 
wives and children, and the stay of all their humble 
relatives, to remember, that it occurred in the path of 
duty, in the service of the G. C. R. But the time of 
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the Honourable Board ought not to be wasted in dis- 
cussing improbable events, therefore, he must b^ his 
friends in the name of the British Constitution, to 
believe, that, if the pubHc, and the officials of the 
G. C. R. could see anything wrong in the present state 
of things, then these rebellious individuals were either 
bewitched, infatuated, drunken, or dohvg I ' and with 
a withering glance at Simon, to point the last forcible 
adjective, Mr. Bouncer sat down. 

" Shortly after the meeting was adjourned. 

" All through the Christmas holidays trains whizzed 
like ' mad comets,' or crawled like gigantic pythons, 
between Henberbay and Port Denroff, and each night 
as the London express flew past the villa where old 
Simon Softheart lived, he muttered a prayer for the 
safety of the conductors and passengers, for, in spite 
of Sir Ogre Blunderbore, and his cousin Fire-eater 
Bouncer, Esq., this simple old fool felt apprehensive of 
danger. At length, on the evening of the 13th of 
February, sometime about nine o'clock, the express 
from Fort Denroff to London, bearing the mails, and 
other valuables, to say nothing of a hundred men, 
women, and children, came tearing up to the ticket 
platform about half a mile from Henderbay station, at 
the speed of some sixty miles an hour. Now it happened 
that another train from Fort Denroff, a heavy * market 
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coach/ locally known as the ^alow crawl,' happened 
that very evening to be preciaely an hour behind its 
time in reaching its final destination of Henderbay, 
and, instead of being housed for the night in the siding 
of that station, it was just standing at the ticket plat- 
form, half a mile away, when the express dashed up. 
Of course the mail never expected to find anything in 
its road at that time of night, and, least of all, to 
encounter the *slow crawl,' but, (equally of course,) 
the mail itself transgressed all bye-laws of the G. C. R., 
by flying up to the platform, when a red light streamed 
over the line from the signal-box lantern; besides the 
fact, that the driver of the express had no excuse for 
bringing his train past the ticket platform at full speed, 
at any time of night or day. 

"No, of course, there was no excuse for either of 
those villains, the engine drivers, and very little more 
for the guards. They ought, for the sake of the 
^British Constitution,' to have been able to perform 
miracles ; but, unfortunately, they were not, and the 
* British Constitution' had to bear it with patience. 
How was it that James Roberts, the driver of the * slow 
crawl,' could not force his train to its destination in 
proper time, in spite of the crowd of market folks at 
every station, in spite of the boxes, bales, and baskets, 
^hich necessitated the addition of an extra luggage 
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Tan to accommodate them ; in spite of the contradictory 
orders given by the tired, confused, overworked station- 
master at Port Denroff; in spite of the delay at the 
ticket platform caused by some drunken fellows detected 
in the act of travelling without the necessary slips of 
pasteboard ; in spite of all these obstructions, why, 
in the name of the British Constitution, wasn't the 
*8low crawl' true to time and duty? And, why 
didn't that abominable scoundrel, the guard, by some 
unheard of and superhuman contrivance, make the 
train ' move on ' out of the way, as soon as he beheld 
the approaching express? instead of losing his wits,, 
and shouting helplessly, * Heaven have mercy on us, 
Roberts, here's the mail ! ' And ' what in the name of 
Britannia' did the driver of the express mean by his 
behaviour ? What did the guard of the express mean 
by not having eyes in the back of his head, and by 
not being able to invent, on the spur of the second, a 
brake of extra superhuman and downright miraculous 
force ? 

" This is what the public heard by way of excuse, 
and, strange to say, the public laid a good deal of 
stress upon the story, and laid a good deal of blame 
upon the immaculate directors, in spite of the clear 
demonstrations of Sir Ogre and F. Bouncer, Esq., that 
they — the directors — ^were utterly irresponsible in the 
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matter. But the public is a big, blatant, ignorant John 
Bull, quite incompetent to judge, and incapable of 
understanding the proceedings of the members of any 
learned, refined, distinguished, and Honourable Board 
whatsoever. 

Allan LintoD, driver of the express on the night 

of the mur (oh, dear me! what was I going to 

write ? the accident, 1 mean,) was a steady, hardworking 
young fellow of about seven and twenty years of age, 
with a pretty little wife, as respectable and tidy as 
himself, and five small children whom he loved with 
all his heart For, though he usually passed three- 
quarters of his time on his engine, yet (strange fact) 
he did not manage to imbibe its nature so thoroughly 
as to become likewise a mere mechanical thing, com- 
pounded of so much hard metal. 

" He retained all the feelings of a human being, and, 
alas ! all the weaknesses of humanity as well. For more 
than fifteen years he had served the G. C. H. in various 
capacities, had never been known to be idle or drunken 
within that period, and had steadily risen in the good 
graces of even the terrible Sir Ogre Blunderbore. 
Linton's father had been a gardener for many years at 
Blunderbore House, and young Allan stuck to the 
Henderbay line, for the sake of the old master, long 
after any stupid, idle, good-for-nothing, would have 
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abandoned it; in spite of his continuallj increasing 
conviction that the pay was poor, and the work getting 
beyond his strength to endure. More silly and sen- 
timental still! Allan Linton had formed a peculiar 
attachment to the monster which he had guided and 
tended so long. The engine was named ' The Princess,' 
and Allan said that, having tended 'her' as a boy, 
driven ' her ' as a man, ' oiled, cleaned, fired, and 
watered her' till, knowing as he did, every nut and 
screw in ' her ' powerful frame, he could not make up 
his mind to desert 'her' in a hurry for a new iron 
steed of whose peculiarities he knew nothing. 

" Nevertheless, in the few days before the accident, 
Allan had seriously revolved in his mind the idea of 
a change, and on the very morning upon which he 
last lefl home, he said to his wife that he thought 
' next week ' would * find ' him * under fresh orders.' 
Alas I poor fellow ! * fresh orders ' came upon him with 
but little warning, his o:wn old friend the engine 
'Princess/ signed his dismissal, and sent him on the 
journey to that bourne from which 

" ' No traveller e*er retums.' 

"The evening of the accident was wild, wet, and 
windy, like so many of its predecessors. Allan Linton 
had been exposed to the rage of the elements for the 
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best part of four and twenty long hours, and the journey 
home from Port Denroff to London still remained before 
him. All the previous, week he had been kept hard 
at work, with but short intervals for food or slumber, 
and the strain was beginning to tell upon him fearfully. 
All the day he had tasted little food or drink, yet he 
was conscious of neither hunger nor thirst ; but hiA 
head was dizzy, and his eyes were dim, as he began 
to * get up steam ' on leaving Port Denroff. His com- 
panion on the engine was a young lad named Spencer, 
a sullen, stupid fellow, endowed with more of mere 
brutal strength of body than presence of mind, or wit 
and courage, to help himself or companions in an hour 
of need or sudden danger. Usually Allan was ac- 
companied by his own brother ; but it so happened that 
Mark Linton, being laid up with a fever, brought on 
chiefly by exposure, that his place on the engine was 
occupied by young Spencer upon the night of the 
accident — luckily for Mark. 

The giddiness of brain which oppressed poor Linton 
when the train left Port Denroff, increased with every 
mile of their onward course, and, while the steam still 
rose, and the train flew fast and ever &ster, his fail- 
ing mind became absorbed by one engrossing idea — ^the 
passionate desire to reach London and home. There 
was no break in the journey between the towns of 
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Port Denroff and Henderbaj, (none, at leasts for the 
express) but at the latter place the mail bags, and ^ery 
probably passengers also, must be taken in. It waa 
usual to slacken speed about* a mile from the ticket 
platform, which stood just at the end of a bridge, oyer 
a ecmaidmble stream which ran down to the sea, just 
aboTe the town of Henderbaj. 

The man at Eeabj Grossing waved his lantern, and 
shouted that the ' slow crawl ' had only just gone up, 
as he wondered why Linton did not begin to ' pull up ' 
as usual. 

But Idnton neither saw nor heard crossings, men, 
kiktemsy signal boxes, danger signals, Henderbay itself 
with the waiting official from the post office, all were 
merged in visions of wife and little ones waiting in the 
small house by the great terminus ; and his one care 
was to urge his iron steed fast and still faster, that he 
might the sooner clasp those dear ones in his arms. 

" Sir Ogre Blunderbore, the whole of the Honour- 
able Board of Directors, the boy at his side, all possible 
obstructiona of the line, all influence of duty, of hu- 
manity, of self preservation, were swept away in his wild 
delirium* One idea alone filled the overstrained mind, 
and animated the womK)Ut body of die unfortunate 
engine driver. He was alone, he and his iron steed — 
alone to speed over the smooth track to the far-off 
I 
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goal! For Allan linton ike wind and rain, — still 
battling fiercely, — existed no longer ; be was mad ! mad 
as the maddest lunatic in Bedlam, or any other asylum ! 

''A dull wonder crossed the almost impenetrable 
brain of young Spencer, as they flashed past Resby 
Crossing ; but as Linton took no notice of the man with 
the lantern, he only yawned and stared. He would 
have settied himself in his ordinary position, but, in 
another minute, the red glare from the danger signal 
caught his eye. * I say, linton, aint it red for danger? 
Aint you agoing to stop to-night ? ' he asked, catching 
at his companion's arm as he spoke. Allan Linton 
glanced at the lad, with eyes bright with fever, wild 
and bloodshot, as he replied, waving his hand in the 
onward direction — 'Stop I No! On, on, on to the 
€nd!' 

"The words were hardly uttered, when, through 
the fast falling rain young Spencer beheld a light gleam, 
low on the track, as if attached to some train on the 
same line, in front of the express. The next instant 
the light seemed to leap forward with a sudden crash, 
then, like a jungle tiger, the engine of the express 
leapt up, as it recoiled from the shock of* its first 
contact with its victim, sprang upon the doomed 
carriages, cut its way forward for a few terrible seconds, 
then, overturned by the drag of the train behind it. 
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lay crushed on the brink of the bridge parapet, at 
the end of the ticket platform. And what became 
of that double-djed villain Allan Linton; that traitor 
to the British Constitution, who dared to go mad in 
the service ot the G. C. B. ? The Honourable Board 
would fain have hung him as high as Haman, to 
appease the wrath of the British public, over the slain 
of that unhappy night. But 'The Princess' had 
crushed out his life beneath her gigantic frame, with a 
merciful speed which took neither the British Con- 
stitution, nor Sir Ogre Blunderbore into consideration, 
in the slightest degree. It was vain even for the 
great Sir Ogre to arraign that crushed, scalded, un- 
recognisable lump of human clay found beneath the 
engine of the express, before any human tribunal. 
Allan Linton had gone to answer for his misdeeds 
before a greater tribunal stiQ; and well shall it be 
for Sir Ogre and his colleagues, if, on the great day 
of assize, they can answer with a clear conscience 
when the Judge demands of them one and all, 'Had 
you no hand in the blood spilt on that platform? 
Did you do aU you could to pbevbnt it?' 

"Young Spencer survived (minus a leg) in the 
Henderbay hospital, long enough to tell the tale of 
the run from Port Denroff to Henderbay. Of course 
it was told in his own stupid fashion, without any 
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reflection on the character of anybody, except Allan 
Linton ; and the directors made the most of the story 
to their own advantage, in their own very peculiar 
way. 

Wen, there was a general slaughter. Blood and 
wounds sufficient to satiate the most sanguinary ad- 
mirer of sensational scenes. The great demons of gbbbd, 
nTDOLENOB, and HXBMAHAexKXirr, had a gloiions ban- 
quet! Poor old Simon Softheart was completely 
paralysed by tiie intelligence, and resigned his seat 
at the Honourable Board the very next day. He 
survived the catastrophe for nearly two years, during 
which he was often heard to mutter the most idiotical 
prayers for 'forgiveness to those who shed their brothers' 
blood ; ' and was often noticed to wring his poor old 
hands, as he questioned of wife or attendant, 'Do 
you not think they might have listened to my warn- 
ing ? ' The Honourable Board were dreadfully annoyed 
by the ravings of this wicked old lunatic, and felt 
quite relieved when they heard of his death. It is 
said that they attended his funeral with peculiar 
satisfaction. 

To return to the victims. To detail the sufferings 
of each individual sacrifice to those aforesaid three 
demons would be to lay bare the sorrows of a thousand 
aching hearts, and would read like a volume of horrors 
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from the History of the Indian Mutiny. We will 
<3onfine our attention to one first-daas compartment, 
the centre of a 'composite carriage,' belonging to 
the ill-fated ^slow crawL' This compartment was 
occupied by six persons, namely, a young bride and 
her husband, who were returning from] their bridal 
tour to their new home in Henderbay; a good old 
clergyman returning from the performance of a deed 
of pure Christian charity; a cantankerous old maid, 
<of no particular value to the world in general ; Sir 
Dashwood Flashman, a noted roue, first cousin to 
Lady Blunderbore ; and Henry Morris, junior, returning 
to celebrate his majority as heir of Holme Garden 
Court, after spending a few days with some relatives 
at Port DenroflF'. 

Alas for the young and beautiful bride I She 
was an orphan, dependent on her own talents for 
her livelihood, when the strong arm of her handsome 
young lover was tenderly interposed between her and 
a life of poverty, toil, and hardship, which she was 
but ill-fitted to endure. How happy they were in 
iheir foolish pretty day-dreams of future connubial 
bliss in the bright little home which his industry 
and love had so tenderly provided for his. darling, 
when — cbash!— and the brave young husband was 
a senseless corpse; and the bride, her beauty and 
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her happiness destroyed for ever in this life, was 
in one cruel moment condemned to pass the remainder 
of her dajs chained to a couch of agony, and a 
miserable dependence on the cold charily of a busy 
and selfish world. There was a certain ugly little 
lawyer, who had known the poor girl's father in 
better days, and who (from certain very old-fashioned, 
inconvenient, foolish, and sentimental notions, which 
he called *pHy and indignation*) took much trouble 
to force a paltry sum of four hundred pounds from 
the Honourable Board by way of * compensation.' (?) 

«'je400I (Good Mr. Editor record the sum in 
your largest type, to the eternal honour and glory 
of our Honourable Board of the G. 0. E. ; I implore 
you to use your largest type.) 

"£400! How did I dare to call it 'a paltry 
sum ' ? Oh, no ! it was a most noble ' compensation ' 
for the loss of a devoted young husband. It was a 
healing balm of undoubted efficacy for more than 
four thousand long hours of cruel pain — for more 
than twice four hundred sleepless nights. Oh ! it 
was a most generous ' compensation ' for the loss of 
health and beauty, for the loss of joy and hope in 
the friture years; a most soothing consolation for a 
life to which the most painfrd death-struggle were by 
far more mercifuL Oh, generous-hearted, munificent 
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directors, accept jour humble serrftnt's most heartj 
thanks for this jour most inestimable goodness I 

''And what can we saj in return for that £500? 
(Mr. Editor, have you any * three-inch ' type ? If not 
please take a paint-brush that we may do justice to 
this nrooMFABABLE sum.) £500 ! £500 ! to console 
the widow and orphans, the mourning fiiends, relatives, 
and parishioners of that worthy 'Man of Ross' who 
perished on your rails. In the name of the loving 
oneSy then deprived of their chief support and stay ; 
in the name of the pooTi mourn their best 

friend snatched away ; in the name o^ the rich, who 
miss a genial companion and kindly guide and 
monitor; in the name of the 'mountebank,' who 
now * prances' in that pulpit where the pure gospel 
was once proclaimed — ^in the name of all these happy 
people we beg again to tender to your most Honour- 
able Board our best thanks for (more large type, 
please) this koble, eBNBBors, ubpaballblbd, pibcb 

OF VBBY C0MFBK8AI0BT HXrNmCBNCE. 

" But why, my dear honourable directors, did you 
allow Sir Dashwood Flashman to extort from your 
impoverished treasury another magnificent sum of £300. 
We did hear that the said gentleman was very slightly 
injured, and it is a well known fact, that he was seen 
among the county huntsmen only three weeks after 
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the accident, going * across conntry' at full galop 1 
What did jou say, Mr. Bouncer ? Oh I * Lady Blunder- 
bore's near kinsman ; ' thank you ! We quite understand 
the matter now. (Imagine our very best bow made 
to the gallant Board of Directors.) 

" * Rubbish is bad to get rid of/ we all know, this 
will no doubt account for the fact, that Miss No-good- 
to-anybody, that cantankerous old maid, whose sole 
business in life is the 'wholesale and retail' ma|^a* 
facture of scandal; and Sir Dashwood Flashman, one 
of the biggest prodigals, rakes, spendthrifts, and scape- 
graces in existence, escaped almost 'scot free,' while 
ten thousand times more valuable lives were lost and 
ruined on all sides. The old lady bothered the directoni 
considerably for a long while; but, not being able 
to afford herself the pleasant little excitement of a 
regular lawsuit, and having only one broken finger 
to show for her cause, she didn't succeed in extorting 
anything from them ; but it is said, that she generally 
mentions the members of the Honourable Board, in 

* select circles' of her acquaintance, as *a set of 
murdering old beasts ! ' Did you ever hear of such a 
fearful old woman? She further insinuates that these 

* old beasts ' haven't a character among them. What a 
libellous, scandalous, cantankerous old cat she must be. 

" Mr. Morris also received no * compensation ' for the 
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wreck which was brought home to him in the place 
of the pride of his heart, his finitbom, his bright, 
loveable, generous-hearted Harry. Doubtless the fact 
that he had still two younger sons (Percy and Hugh) 
spared to him was a great comfort, doubtless he and 
his gentle wiie found pleasure in knowing that all that 
wealth could giye was theirs to alleviate their darling's 
agony. But, oh! what could soften the father's gritil 
at sight of the broken limbs, and tortured frame, of his 
once gallant boy? Who can tell the agony of the 
mother's heart while she bent above the couch of her 
darlingy when, with lips white with suffering, he 
whispered, ' Oh, mother I* is it wrong to ask God to 
be merciful, and let me die at once ? ' Tes ! and who 
•can fathom the depths of grief in a young loving heart, 
which had held the name of Harry Morris as a magic 
«pell for all her future life? of the betrothed maiden, 
who never became a bride, because of that terrible 
slaughter on the G. 0. R. ? What of the grief of the 
young brothers and sisters, the household circle, and 
the many friends who had loved and respected Harry 
Morris? 

The fke day which had been so eagerly looked 
forward to by the inhabitants of Henderbay, was a day 
of general mourning, while he, in whose honour it 
should have been held as a gay festival, lay moaning 
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in direst agony ; agony which lasted nearly three dread- 
ful months, ere death merciiully stepped in to dose the 
scene. 

There was bitter mourning over the maimed and 
the dead in many another home, both high and low ; 
but we cannot prolong our tale. A few lines more, 
and we are done with the 'Sensation Tragedy' acted 
by the 6. C. R. The widow of the unfortunate Allan 
Linton found a few kind friends, (not exactly the 
directors) who made her a present of a small amount 
in cash, to meet the immediate demands on her scanty 
resources, as a token of their sympathy with her mis- 
fortunes, and they also set her up in the 'mangling 
line,' she preferring that business, because, as she said, 
she hruw a little about it ! (I should rather think she 
did, in more senses than one ! ) 

" It is whispered, that, while attending to the 
linen of her customers, she was slightly partial to 
the exceedingly strange amusement of ' mangling ' also 
the reputation of the G. C. R., and other railway 
authorities. A lodger of hers, a certain 'poor devil 
author,' oflen joined her in this amusement; fidly 
agreeing with most of her sentiments regarding the 
'mangling business'; but I am afi-aid a prosecution 
for libel, against these shocking insulters of the British 
Constitution, as represented by Mr. Bouncer on the part 
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of the G. C. R. would be of slight avail in the way of 
damages, as it is quite as useless to look for coin in 
emptj pockets, as it would be to waste time in trying 
to convince Sir Ogre Blunderbore that he had any 
hand in causing this terrible catastrophe; or that he 
ever, at any period of his life, made a mistake, or was 
ever anything but the most perfect and unerring specimen 
of mortality, that ever graced the chair of an Honourable 
Board in any age of the world's history. 

< They that have done this deed are honouroMe, 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
That made them do it, they are wise and horumriMef 
And will, no d<mbt, tnih sbasoitb annoer y<m. 
* * * J iiave neither wit, nor wordi, nor worth, 
Action nor utterance, nor the power of speech. 
To stir men's blood; • • • • ♦ 
But vere I Brutus I ' 

And if one poor pen could inflict a wound on any of the 
three great demons of the railway, Messrs. InbolsscEj 
Gbbed, and MisiCAiTAeEMSirT, and the direst of these are 
the latter twain ; if I could help in the smallest degree 
to raise up some doughty champion, who, in the 
interest of the British traveUing public, would bravely 
rouse himself, and rush to the rescue, lance in rest 
against this wretched trio ; if one fellow creature, made 
in the likeness of his Creator, be he driver, guard,. 
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or passenger, be saved from a horrible death, or a 
life more horrible still in its long-drawn agony, the 
present writer would be paid ten thousandfold for anj 
labour this ' ower true tale ' may have taken in writing. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



So nrnch for Thomaa Black, Esq. Now let me 
resume mj tale where I broke it off on the 14th 
I'ebniarj, as recorded hy the other Tommy. 

28th February. — ^Harry Morris still lireB, but in 
sadi agony it would be almost a kindness to put 
an end to his life. Percy and Hugh have been at 
home, and Percy was allowed to see him for a little 
while yesterday. No wonder Percy looks white and 
miserable! Whenever he attempts to tell us anything 
about Harry, he breaks down and begins to cry. It 
is wretched to see him, for Percy is the last person 
in the world you could imagine shedding tears. Hugh 
consoles himself with an extra large parcel of sweets and 
an immense packet of chocolate. I wonder if even an 
earthquake would upset that boy. I begin to think 
he is half an idiot ; and if so he is one of a malicious 
sort. I asked him to-night if he should be sony if 
Harry died? He answered, with his mouth full of 
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course, "Ye-es"; tiien, after a minute's pause, "but 
Percy and Fll get all the grub if he does !" The litde 
low-minded, yulgar, unfeeling wretch! I could have 
shaken him out of his jacket wiHi Hie heartiest good- 
will if it had been worth the trouble. 

I had a paper from Laneton this morning. There 
is a very queer advertisement in it, signed ''William 
Norman, Beechwood Grove ; " it runs thus : — " £5 
Reward. If Hannah Gamett, who, in 18 — acted as 
nurse to Mrs. W. Norman, No. 10, Mountford Terrace, 
W., or her mother, Sarah Jane Gramett, St. Ann's 
Court, Lower Norwood, will communicate immediately 
with me, or my solicitors, Messrs. Pembroke and Wells, 
Lincoln's Inn, they may hear of. something to their 
advantage. Or if any person can give me, or the 
said solicitors, satis&ctory endence of the death of 
the above-named Hannah, and Sarah Jane Gamett, 
they shall receive the above reward." Ned Harris 
and I can't understand this enigma at all, and Ned 
is going to write to his uncle William for the solution. 

March 7th. — ^Ned has just received a note from 
Mr. Norman, in answer to the letter he wrote to 
Mr. William last week. It really is too bad of dear 
old Ben to serve us so. Our curiosity is increased 
tenfold. What can the mystery be? This was the 
note : 
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''Beechwood Grove, March 6th. 
" You young inquisitave ! — Don't trouble your head 
with your uncle William's private affairs. If you have 
any 'information to give' on the subject, let it be 
forwarded inmiediately ; but if not, just mind your 
lessons. I have a great mind to order Dr. Grogman to 
give you a thrashing as a cure for impertinent curiosity ; 
but, as I strongly suspect Master Tommy Merton of 
prompting your letter, I'll owe him one instead. Tell 
Tommy what I say; and let me advise you both to 
stick to your own business for the future. With 
love to both of you, 

"Believe me 

"Your affectionate uncle, 

"Benjamin Normal." 

March 31st. — Sam Fletcher, Ned Harris, and I, 
are off to spend the Easter holidays at Hetley to- 
morrow. Ned is wild with delight ; it will be such 
a jolly " outing " for him, poor fellow. The Doctor 
has given us nearly a fortnight's holiday, what a 
regular old brick " he is ! Three cheers for Doctor 
Grogman I 

West went off to-day. We aJl got up the trees 
and on to the wall near the gate to caterwaul " at 
his departure. We did it so successfully that we very 
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nearly sent Job Jenkins' 'bus down the hill before 
tbe horses. ^'Father Harris" ga;?e ns a very mild 
reproof on our re-entranoe, and Herr Stock asked me 
if I ihonght I was ^yon young English shentleman" 
when I acted so? "^Old Grog" took Mis. 6. for & 
walk on purpose to avoid being present at the departure. 
I expect h% didn't want to countenance or reprove 
whatever W9 might think fit to do in the way of 
wishing Mr. W. " good-bye*'* Ned says we behaved 
most disgracefully," and goes on tremendously about 
it. It is great fun, but Percy is too sad to enjoy it 
as usual, and that spoils everything for me. Sam 
would like to have taken Percy with us to-morrow, 
but he will not hear of leaving Harry. 



Tommy and his friends had a fine day for their jour- 
ney, when they reached their last change they were met 
by Mr. Fletcher, who was returning from a fior in 
the neighbourhood. " Now, Tommy, you are fairly in 
Yorkshire," said Sam, as they took their seats in the 
branch train. Tommy thought it was an altogether new 
world into which he was entering, and so did Edgar. 
''What do you think of us. Master Merton?" asked 
Mr. Fletcher, when, on leaving the train at Barforth, 
they were driving over the moor towards Hetley in 
the wagonette which had been sent to meet them there. 
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I think/' said Tommy, that the men and the animals 
are very much aUke." For which extraordinary speech 
he was properly " roasted the whole time of his stay 
at the Grange ; but Tommy shall explain his meaning 
himself* He and Emily professed themselves able and 
willing to famish this narrative a few days ago, so 
Tommy shall take the pen and let me rest awhile. 



I can easily write the story of my first visit to 
Hetley; for though I was too busy to keep up my 
journal during our stay, yet every little detail of that 
most pleasant Easter holiday is printed in vivid colours 
ojL my memory. I wonder if I can paint it as pleasantly 
for my readers. That remark of mine, which Sam 
has so fidthfully recorded, was rather a compliment 
to the Yorkshire folks than otherwise, when properly 
understood, for the great characteristic which first 
struck me was the bigness of all the live creation. Sam's 
father and his groom, the station folks at Baiforth, 
the** people we met in the trains and on the road, the 
pair of horses in the, waggonette, the other animals we 
saw— even the women and children — ^were all cast in 
gigantic moulds. 

Sam himself was no exception to the general rule. 
I always thought him a big fellow at Henderbay. He 
and his countryman, Fred Watson, were the burliest 

X 
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fellows in our form. Round Laneton people were of 
Terj ordinary stature; and at Henderbay, whether it 
is owing to the nature of their principal avocations, or 
whether it is the effect of the keen blighting blasts of 
the strong salt air, I do not know, but the populace 
4ire rather undersized than otherwise, and the fact of 
the Morrises being thought so handsome among us, 
is greatly due to their superiority in height; though, 
being neatly made, with an unusual air of ^^slim 
refinement," I believe we think them taller than they 
really are. But the Yorkshire folks were big every 
way in their build, and, as I soon came to know, 
had gi*eat kindly souls to match their outward frames. 
I don't know whether this peculiarity extends to the 
whole county, which is, by the way, the stotxtest on 
the map of the British Isles, I only speak of the 
district I then knew. 

I never felt myself so "small" in all my life, 
•either before or since, as I did on my introduction 
to, and during my first week among, those jolly, 
robust, red-faced, loud-voiced, large-hearted, healthy, 
happy country folks. 

It was a clear evening, and the^sofl heather-clad 
hills stood out in all the gorgeous hues of a "royal 
red" sunset, as we drove along. The keen wind 
irom the moors fast bringing Edgar's pale face and 
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mine to the joyial hue of our companions; but in 
npite of the stinging wind, it was a verj enjoyable 
drive. The road ran along cuttings and embank- 
ments for a new railway, nearly the whole distance 
lietween Barforth and Hetley. " We will have a 
station at Hetley before the year is out, Sam. You 
will be landing just at the door, when you come 
liome at Christmas," said Mr. Fletcher. 1 am one 
-of the directors for this new branch. Nathan Pierce 
is to be our station<-master, and his grandmother says 
it is a ' clear provoking o' Providence I ' " 

It will be something quite new to most of our old 
folks. I only hope you will manage things in a better 
style than they did down at Henderbay last month, 
'Of course you would hear of the terrible accident, 
on the night of the 13th." 

''Yes; you wrote to us about it; and it was 
in all the papers at the time. It was a dreadful piece 
of mismanagement! How is that poor lad of Squire 
Morris that you told us of?" 

There is not the slightest hope of his recovery. 
The sooner he dies, the better it will be for him." 

"Poor lad! Poor lad! Oh, it was shameful! 
shameful ! eh, Sam ? If it had been you, your poor 
old father would not have had much pleasure left on 
ibis side the grave." 
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The Squire bent down from the driving-box, to put 
his big rough hand right tenderly on Sam's shoulder. 
I can see him still, with his rosy, good humoured face, 
his dust-coloured suit, his large wide-awake " hat, 
and the tears — bom, partly of real feeling, and partly 
of the east wind — shining in his great grey eyes. Sam 
was his only son, and the very apple of the Squire's 
eye ; in fact, between his father and mother, and all 
the rest of his friends, Sam was in a fair way to be 
preciously spoilt. 

Six miles up hill, and down dale, and then we 
turned into a neat shrubbery, and stopped in frt>nt of 
a house, which was, of course, of a large size, with 
portly bow windows to the lower rooms, and with a 
generally red and jolly air about it, befitting the rest 
of the landscape. An immense retriever came bound- 
ing out of the back premises, and sprang up at the 
waggonette with a noisy welcome. Mrs* Fletcher was 
at the door, impatient to embrace her invaluable boy, 
and give us all a motherly welcome, while two other 
stout Yorkshire dames further claimed the said Sam as 
their nephew. A couple of children belonging to one 
of these ladies, and a slim black-eyed, black-haired 
damsel of about twelve years dd, filled up the back- 
ground. I looked for £mily Fletcher among this 
group, but she was not visible. 
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" Now jou will all be hiingiy. Come in and have 
some tea. Ym sure you are all half starved! " said 
Mrs. Fletcher. 

"Where is Emily?" said Sam. 

''She was here. She ran off somewhere, just as 
you drove up/' replied one of Sam's aunts, the one 
who owned the two children, and who rejoiced in the 
tide of Mrs. Anthony Stonehouse. The black-eyed 
maiden had been introduced as Cecy Lenoir, but it did 
not apx)ear to whom she might belong. 

I wish I could set every hungry boy in the nation 
down to such a feast as was spread for us at Hetley 
Orange that night The piles of "singing hinnies," 
the cold pickled beef, the cold fowls, the toothsome 
brown loaves, the plates of snowy-white bread, the 
golden butter, the crisp ginger biscuits, the plum cake, 
the " drop cakes," the tea cakes of all descriptions, 
with the best of tea and most delicious of coffee, and 
the best and richest of real milk and cream ! I had 
many a jovial feast in Yorkshire afterwards, but that 
first night always stands predominant in my recollec- 
tions. Poor Edgar's eyes went wide open with surprise 
when we came to the table, the scene was even more 
new and astonishing to him than it was to me. We 
sat together, at the end of the table, next to Mrs. 
Anthony, who was resolutely bent on our making a 
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good meal after our nilwaj journey and cold drive* 
We were all seated before Emilj came in and took her 
place opposite to me. She fiiTOored me with a funny 
little nod and word of leoqgnition, but bestowed a nice 
little bow upon Edgar. 

" Where hate you been, Emily?" said Sam. 

" I had something to do in the attics," says Emily,, 
getting uncommonly red. [N.B. The Grange attics had 
cunning little windows, which seemed expressly con- 
structed to overlook the porch and front drive.] " In 
the attics? bless the girl!** says Mrs. Anthony Stone- 
house. 

Then Mrs. Anthony asks if Edgar has been ill,, 
and loads his plate with " singing hinnies and Mr. 
Fletcher sends us great heaps of the most delicately-cut 
and delicious beef, and informs us that he both wishes 
and expects that we will eat like the "hungry boys'^ 
we really are, and not like the dandified young 
chickens" some people profess to be. And so they 
ply us with good things, till Edgar says, in a desperate 
whisper to me, " Qh, Tommy, I really cannot eat any 
more ; do tell them to let me alone ! " 

"And what do you think of Yorkshire, young 
gentlemen?" says Mrs. Anthony. 

Whereupon Sam laughs and winks maliciously, and 
the Squire gives a great roar, as he says, "Master 
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Merton thinks Fm exactly the picture of 1117 own prize 
pig, and Sam is the twin brother of our last joung bull I 

I try to explain, but only make matters worse. The 
Squire persists in the joke, and the whole table is in 
a roar. Emily, the little prude, bites her rosy lip, and 
tries to '*look daggers" in my direction. I feel dis- 
graced and wonderfully " small" again ; but good Mrs» 
Anthony sees my confusion, and lays her fat, white, 
many-ringed hand consolingly on my arm. Never 
mind the Squire, it is only his fun ; he likes dearly to 
tease the young folks.'' " Come, Master Harris, another 
cup of coffee?" 

" No, thank you," says Edgar, in imploring accents. 

« Well, if you won't " « That's right, Sam, you have 

(nHy had two." 

It is a pity Hugh Morris isn't here," I say, with 
a look at Sam, who is proving himself a veritable 
beef-eater" on the largest scale. 

"Yes," says Sam, carrying on his own operations 
vigorously meanwhile, " Hugh Morris eats for all the 
rest of the school. Greedy little pig!" 

" Is that the fellow who got killed ? " demands the 
Squire. (Dear, honest old blunderer ! was there a drop 
of Irish blood in thy veins?) 

Sam explains the difference between the Morrises. 
Mrs. Fletcher sends up cake, and offers " more tea,'^ 
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fit)m her end of the table^ and is distressed becanse 
we decline. Then we move into a large and well fur- 
nished, but rather fornud drawing-rooni, where the 
excessive snowiness of the crumb-doth and covers, and 
the intense brilliancy of the furniture polish, seem to 
freeze our boyish natures slightly, in spite of a capital 
fire, roaring briskly up the chinmey from a wide old- 
fuhioned grate. The Squire does not oome in here witli 
us, but puts on his <^ wide-awake " as we cross the haO, 
and departs to regions as yet unknown. 

Cecy Lenoir and Enuly get up into the window 
recess with the two Stonehouse children, Mrs. Fetlcher 
sits down on the sofii with her sister. Miss. Lister, 
commonly called " Aunt Jennie," and Mrs. Stonehouse, 
otherwise Aunt Dolly,"— fiee Dorothy Fletcher— drops 
into the biggest and softest arm-chair, and b^ins to 
wonder " what has become of Anthony." 

We stand like three gate posts, till Mra. Fletcher 
bids us "find seats and get camfbrtable." Ned and I 
obey the fiist injunction by appropriating Ac edge of 
two chairs, in the vicinity of Mrs. Stonehouse, but Sam 
remains standing on one kg, by the table, like a new 
and peculiar spedmen of &e stork tiibe. 

Then a nunUe is heard, and one of the children 
annoanoes the airival of **fiither,- and presently the 
Squire comes in with another man, as big and burly as 
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liimself. This personage is introduced to us as Mr. 
Anthony Stonehouse. He shakes my hand nearly off, 
but only bows to Ned, and is " glad to make his ac- 
quaintance,'' and I mentally wonder why Ned is treated 
with more ceremony than I am, and if Mr. Harris's 
being a tutor, and Ned's father having been a clergy- 
man, can have anything to do with it ; or if it is only 
because Ned is older than I am, and then I get dread- 
fully small " again. 

"Now, mistress, if you are ready I am," says Mr. 
Anthony to his spouse. Emily and Cecy carry the 
-children off to be dressed, but aunt Dolly seems in 
no hurry to move. 

" Why didn't ye come to tea, Tony ? " says Mrs. 
Fletcher. 

" Stopped at the White Horse to bargain with James 
Harker about a pony; he has a little dapple-grey I 
iiave a great mind for." 

** Is it anything like me ? " says the Squire, with 
.a comical glance towards me. 

No ; itfs over light for you, John. I was thinking 
to get it for the little ones." 

"It isn't big enough for you and I, eh, Tony? 
More about Sam's figure, I suppose ? " 

" Don't answer him, Tony ; he is only going on 
^ith some of his nonsense," says Mrs. Anthony. 
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Good AnthoQj Stoneboose looks puzzled; the Squire 
laughs, and then Tony remarks mildly, "How Sam 
has grown." Mrs. Stonehouse and Mrs. Fletcher leave 
the room in company with aunt Jennie. The Squire 
asks if his brother-in-law "will take a drop?" "Toddj" 
is brought in, and the business of to-day's fair discussed- 
Then the children and Mrs. Stonehouse re-appear hooded 
and cloaked ; they are followed by Mrs. Fletcher and? 
the rest. Leave-takings begin. " Now, remember, you- 
aire all to come up to the Dyke on Monday. We shan't 
excuse any of you," says Mrs. Stonehouse. " Sam,, 
mind you bring your friends. Tony you have had 
quite plenty of toddy. I'll be bound James Harker- 
gave you a glass before. No, thank you, John : none 
for me ; we must really be getting home. Well, then^ 
just the lecLst taste to keep out the cold in crossing Dyke- 
Moor. None for the children, I insist. They have just 
had their tea. Now, come along, Tony. Good-nighty 
Helen! Good-night, Jennie"! Good-nights are ex- 
changed all round, and we troop to the door to pack 
the party into the dogcart. Sam proposes to lock the- 
children under the back-seat for safety. They scream 
at the proposal. The Squire walks down the drive to- 
open the gate. Mrs. Stonehouse shouts a last injunction 
regarding coming " early on Monday." We return to the 
drawing-room; find out that it is half-past eight o'clock;: 
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we are tired and sleepy after our long day's work, and— 
these being the happy regions of primitive simplicity — 
we are encouraged in our determination to go to bed. 
After declining more proffered refreshments Sam ushers 
US upstairs into a pleasant room, whose white hangings 
and snowy linen are pleasantly suggestive of lavender 
bleaching-grounds, Presently Mrs. Fletcher looks in, in 
her motherly way, to see that the housemaid has done 
her duty ; begs us to mention anything we may require 
or wish for, especially in the blanket line ; kisses us 
both, with a kind " Good-night, dear boy " ; tells Sam 
we are too tired to be bothered with him any longer, 
and so, carrying him off with her, she leaves us to 
repose. We are not long in making acquaintance with 
our delightful si^eet-scented couch, and in ten minutes'* 
time we are both fast asleep 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



What a week of sunshine it was ! True, we had one 
rainy day, but the sunshine of the domestic and moral 
horizon was complete and unclouded. Perhaps some of 
the good folks of Hetley might have used poor Lindley 
Murray a little more mercifully ; perhaps a few of them 
were a trifle loud-voiced, and not quite haul ton in their 
expression of their feelings. Perhaps it might have been 
better if the parish-clerk had not been given to open 
correction" of the rector during divine service. The 
choir, too, might have been a little more refined in their 
rendering of Tate and Brady," to the accompaniment 
of a couple of fiddles ; and it was certainly most un- 
fortunate that that beautiiul thoroughbred mare, ''Queen 
Dido," should have been cursed with sudi an unfortunate 
propensity to run after the hounds, that she at length 
procured her reverend master a stem reproof from ffis 
Grace the Archbishop. It was still more unfortunate for 
that sturdy Goliath of the pulpit that he should have 
been so often afficted with a dreadful attack of ** colour- 
blindness/* which prevented him firom being able to 
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discern the difference between decent clerical black and 
the reprobate pink which had been imposed upon his 
wardrobe bj some rascally tailor — ^for we cannot think 
the Rev. Elijah Forbes actually went and ordered that 
fearful suit. 

But who, when lying among the sweet-scented hay 
on a lovely day in July, ever thinks of counting the 
specks on the sun ? They were kind to us these jovial 
yorkshire folks, and why should we reckon up their 
faiilts maliciously? especially as I found the sweetest, 
dearest wife ever a man was blessed (or bothered — ^for 
you are a bother, Emily mine, occasionally ) with 
amongst them. They took us at once to their inmost 
hearts and homes ; and what true kind hearts they were 
some of us hardly knew till they were gone from us 
for ever. 

Hetley was about five minutes' run from the Grange. 
It was a picturesque collection of houses, large and small, 
arranged in one long straggling street, which was very 
wide, and along which ran a clear stream, crossed at 
intervals by nice little foot-bridges, which look really 
pretty in some of the sketches taken by Edgar during 
our visit. The village boasted of two shops; one of 
which was a general store, and the other the draper's 
and post-office. The letters were brought round every 
morning by a little bow-legged man, who was an excep- 
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don to his gigantic neighbonrs. There was another 
exception; in the shape of a long, lean, Yankee-like 
indiyidnaly who had set up a store for ihe benefit of the 
nulwaj men, bat who was regarded with great suspicion 
by the primitive inhabitants, who held him in the light 
of an "interloping foreigner," and were not at all 
inclined to patronize his new-fimgled ''notions." 

Mr^FIetcher was J.P. for the district — the only one 
for some miles. His manner of administering justice 
was somewhat peculiar. Hedey only boasted a very 
small lock-up, and the nearest gaol was several miles 
o£^ Under these circumstances, after duly setting before 
the culprit the extremely dangerous tendency of his 
erring ways, the worthy Squire generally proceeded some- 
what after this fashion: — "Now, David Ben wick (or 
whatever the stalwart rustic's name might be), you 
deserve to be fined severely for this offence, but since 
you can't pay, it is no good my imposing a fine upon 
you. In default of payment you ought to be sent to 
prison, which would, I have no doubt, teach you good 
behaviour for the future ; but as we have nothing but 
the lock-up, which may be needed for still worse 
o£Eenders, and it would cost much more trouble than 
you are worth to convey you to gaol, I shall excuse 
you for this time, on condition that you shall make a 
proper apology to the parties against whom you have 
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offended, and also to the majesty of the laws, as repre- 
sented by me." 

Whereupon the culprit would mumble something 
about the Squire's goodness, and make indistinct decla- 
rations regarding his intentions of behaving in the way 
which he always had ought to have done," and would 
be dismissed. Sam says the punishment consisted in 
the indignity offered to the culprit's dignity, by his 
4>eing told " it was not loorth while to send him to gaol" ; 
for great in their own eyes were all the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood of Hetley ! 

There was only one unpardonable offence in the eyes 
-of the good Squire — a wife-beater or assaulter of the 
fftir sex was immediately marched off to gaol without 
benefit of clergy." Then did the Squire arise and come 
forth in his wrath, and truly terrible were the punish- 
ments and the judgments! The "arm of the law" 
^as then made to exercise its fullest strength, and woe 
betide those found guilty ! But there were very few 
xsrimes or great disturbances of the peace round Hetley 
in those days. If the hand which held the reins was 
wisely kind, it was also firmly strong in redressing any 
serious evil ; and it was well loved, and respected more 
than feared in the little community. 

Like good Christians, we all went to church on Good 
Friday, and then did I fij'st behold those "fiddlers 
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twain"! Being used to Tate and Brady, and a third- 
rate village choir at Laneton — though we did boast an 
organ there — and being unblessed with a very sensitive 
musical ear, I stood the shock pretty well, and might 
easily have controlled any inclination to laugh if it 
had not been for the too apparent "musical agonies" 
undergone by poor Edgar. His woe-begone face sa 
tickled the humorous propensities in Sam and I, 
that our necessary recourse to our pocket-handkerchiefe 
caused good Mrs. Fletcher much apprehension regarding 
the terrible colds with which we had apparentiy been so 
suddenly attacked. 

Starvation is by no means necessary to prolong life^ 
as witness the antediluvian ages attained by the hearty 
beef-and-cake-devouring inhabitants of Hetiey. Brave 
old boys of eighty went trotting about behind well-laden 
barrows like frisky young colts. Old ladies, who had 
counted their " four score and ten," were as blithe and 
brisk as their daughters of two score and five. When 
we came out of church on Good Friday, we boys went 
home through the village, and there I received my first 
introduction to what I might fairly call a "first-class 
specimen of a model cottage^" with inhabitants to match. 
We were coming along the street, when we overtook two 
young giants, Sam clapped them both on the back 
witii a vigorous greeting, just as they stopped at the 
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garden gate of a neat cottage. At the door stood a 
comelj middle-aged woman, with hair and ejea of raven 
black, and lips and cheeks like the cherry. As soon aa 
Sam beheld this good dame he flew to her and imprinted 
sounding salutes on both her cherry cheeks, which 
salutes she returned with interest, accompanied by fervent 
embraces and blessings. These phenomena Sam ex- 
plained by informing us that the comely dame was his 
nurse and foster-mother, and that the two young giants 
were his foster-brethren ; to which Dame Pierce added 
that Madam (Mrs. Fletcher) was mortal bad when 
that blessed boy was bom ! " 

The younger giant, who was just Sam's age, followed 
him with the obtuse affection of a faithful and good- 
natured, but very stupid dog; while the elder was as 
intelligent looking as he was handsome. He inherited 
the maternal comeliness, and possibly the " mother- 
wit" as well, as his father, though a staid and most 
respectable man, scarcely seemed to promise much 
liveliness of disposition. I thought if I had been Sam 
I should have been somewhat jealous of the personal 
attractions of the young station-master elect ; for Sam, 
albeit a manly young fellow, could scarcely And much 
food for personal vanity in his jovial freckled visage; while 
his stout thick-set figure looked utterly clumsy beside 
the well-moulded limbs of Nathan Fieree. 
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We entered the cottage — ^the spotless and briUiantiy- 
red tiles of whose flooring reminded me stronglj of a 
doll's-bouse kitchen. An open dresser took up nearly 
the whole of one end of the room, displaying a profusion 
of gay-coloured crockery. The tables and chairs, of 
plain white wood, were snowy in their cleanliness. The 
shining candlesticks upon the high mantelpiece; l^e 
velye^ blackness of the cooking range; the brilliant 
polish of the fender, fireirons, brass knobs, and ketde ; 
the thick warm hearthrug of home manu&cture; the 
blooming hyacinths filling the window frame, — all con- 
tributed to form a scene as full of life and colour as 
any Dutch interior ever painted. In this apartment 
we found the head of the family, Joshua Fierce, and 
the aged grandmother, Mrs* Fierce, senior, the sworn 
foe of railway innovations. 

I soon saw that though none of the family agreed 
with her old-world notions, they yet rendered to her a 
considerable amount of deference and respect, as being 
— ^as Mrs. Fierce, junior, put it — ** a real wonderful clever 
woman for her age." Her eyes retained all their pristine 
Are, and she was as upright as any young school-mistress. 
She was knitting as we entered, for, being of the old 
Yorkshire breed of Methodists, she held " Good Friday 
keeping" as a foolish trifling with the rags of the Old 
Lady of Babylon,'' whom, indeed, she scrupled not to 
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designate hj a much more expressive phrase. Honest 
Joshua and his family, however, were of the Squire's 
persuasion, and Nathan and Abel were, like ourselves, 
returning from the morning service at the parish church. 
Joshua and the dame rose as we entered to tender heartj 
and respectful greetings, and to express their pleasure 
at again beholding Sam. 

"Abel saw ye drive in last night, and I knew ye 
would be down ere the day was out," said Joshua, when 
we were seated, and home-made elder wine and currant 
cake had been duly tendered for our refreshment 
We would have declined, but Sam intimating that 
mortal offence would be the consequence, we sacrificed 
to courtesy, and found both cake and wine unusually 
goody and reflecting great credit on Iheir bright-eyed 
producer. 

So you are to be station-master to this new branch," 
«aid Sam to Nathan ; and again, as I looked at him, 
I did not wonder that the Squire, or any other director, 
should choose him from all the other youth in the 
neighbourhood, to hold that responsible position. 

" Yes ; the line will be finished in November they 
think. You will be coming over to the opening, 
Mr. Sam?" 

''I don't know. There will be time enough to 
consider that afler midsummer. . You will be taking a 
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trip then — ^to York — to see the Archbishop and the 
Minster, and all the rest of Ihe show, won't you, dame?'^ 
said Sam, mischieyouslj, to the old woman. 

" I'll * trip ' none on't 1 Don't 'ee think it ! Scrat- 
ting and riying up the bonnj meadows, for a lot o' 
idle rin-i'-the-road folks, to flee awaj at the tail o' big 
tin kettles I Is there any sense i' that? I've nivir been 
to York i' my life, nor my forbears before me ; Barforth 
was always more nor enough for folks i' the ould time I 
What is f ail folks to stop at home decently, and 
keep at their own work ? A rolling stone nivir got 
moss on it^ I trow ! Did the red-coated parson ever 
tell 'ee o' the scandalous times to come at f end of 
the world, when men run to and fro i' the earth ? ' 
Hereupon followed a most racy argument between. Sam 
and the dame, who, standing in less awe of the Squire's 
son than the rest of the family, &eed her mind " 
with a vigour which belied her age, which was just 
ninety, she told us. 

" Don't mind her, Sam, honey ! it's just her way," 
said Nursey, in a tone half coaxing, half intreating, as 
she accompanied us to the gate on our departure. 

" I don't mind it in the least. Never you fear me 
taking oflfence, Nursey. Ifs rare fun to hear her, when 
she once gets fairly set off. What skirmishes you must 
have with her, Nathan, . 
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" Yes ; she looks on me as quite * given over to the 
Evil One,' and prays most powerfnlly over the matter 
at times. Poor dear old grannie ! " 

''And all the time he is as good a lad as ever 
blessed a mother's heart ; as you know, Mr. Sam ! " 

Sam assured Nursey of his perfect belief in Nathan's 
goodness ; and with many respectful messages to Madam 
and the Squire, we took our leave of the worthy dame 
in the spot where we found her, at the garden gate, 
with her stalwart sons ; and, hurrying on, arrived at 
die Grange just in time for dinner. 

^* Here is salmon for ' the orthodox,' and roast beef 
for ' the dissenters ' ; and, * i' faith,' as Paddy says, / 
caxL*t see where the ' fasting ' lies, in dining off a * king 
of the river' like this," cried the Squire, as we came 
to table. ** Fall to, my lads ! Good Friday or none ; 
here's plenty of parsley butter. Are you going to the 
woods to-day, Emily?" 

" Oh, yes I isn't it a splendid day ? " 

" Yes. There are lots of violets in Dyke Spinney, 
I see, but I am afraid they are scarcely out in Hurst 
Copse." 

Then we will go straight to Dyke Spinney. You 
don't mind a two-mile walk, do you ? " and she looked 
at Edgar. 

" Oh, no I Do you go to church in the evening ? " 
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*'No; we hare only one serrioe on Good Fridaj 
ftt Hedej, and in the afternoon Sam and I always go 
far violetB| somewhere in the woods." 

Thej will be holding forth all daj at St Gun- 
hilda's. Poor West will miss all the Easter antics," 
said Sam. Lorrie Brown was there last week, and he 
told me the altar was all draped with violet, and the 
music wailed like lost sonls in pni^gatoij. Lorrie said 
he and some other fellows went to see the goings on^ 
just for <a lark/ and it was eveiy bit as good as 
a theatre, only there was no fun; everybody acted, 
and it didn't seem right to be playing such awful 
things as that'' 

"'Is that at Henderbay? does Dr. Grogman take 
you boys there?" cried the Squire, with the steely 
light of a coming thunderstorm darkening on his brow, 
and flashing in his eyes as he spoke. 

" The Doctor take us ? Oh, dear no I Old Grogman 
would pull the whole concern down to-morrow, if he 
could I Lorrie Brown is a day scholar, and the Doctor 
had nothing to do with his going. West was dis- 
missed from Birchfield for nothing but his ritualistic 
nonsense; for he was a very fair teacher, as far as 
lessons went" 

Then Sam told the story of the shower bath, appeal- 
ing to me for the details, as it bad happened before 
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his return to school. The Squire laughed heartilj, 
and espedallj applauded the destruction of the ritual- 
istic vestments hy the Doctor. 

Serve the puppj right! If any son of mine 
takes after any such nonsense, I'll disinherit him I and 
if any daughter of mine chooses to make such an 
idolatrous fool of herself, 111 thrash her till I'm tired, 
with my own right hand, much as I hate to lay a 
finger's weight upon a woman I" And the Squill 
would have executed both his threats, had it ever been 
necessary, I am quite certain; but my dear Emily, 
and Sam, had far too much respect for their parents, 
&r too much good sense, and — let me write it with 
reverence — &r too much respect for their Creator, to 
believe in grovelling like crushed worms on a church 
floor, whether damp, dirty, or clean, or reciting endless 
prayers, — w7u> was it that cautioned His disciples against 
**vsin repititions ? — or prostrating themselves, like 
Eastern fire-worshippers, before a carved or painted re- 
presentation of the su£Eerings of One, who, to my humble 
thought, ought scarcely to be personified in human 
art, in direct defiance of the second great command- 
ment. Edgar lookod rather upcomfortable at the 
Squire's speech, and still more so as he continued; 
''The men who teach these doctrines, in defiance of 
the plainest Scripture, think little of defying man. 
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The man who oooUj sco£Si at *Thoa shalt not bow 
dawn to the graven image/ will little regard 'honour 
the king/ 'obey your parents/ and be subject unto 
* die powers that be ' ; and when God's authority is 
set aside, it is a very small matter to deny 'tribute 
to whom tribute, and custom to whom custom/ is 
due. I speak from that which I have personally heard 
and seen. I was dining one day in a party where 
there were several of these fellows, and they talked 
of their bishop, and the various tricks they had used 
to evade him, as capital jokes. Then they ridiculed 
his personal character, which is simply blameless as 
a Christian man's can be, and sneered at his good 
grey hair, and his lawfully appointed authority, till I 
could bear it no longer, and I got up and told them 
what / thought of them^ and, had it not been for the 
sake of my host, I would have turned my back on them 
pretty smartly. It was thrown at me as a taunt, 
that I had never witnessed their so-called worship, so 
when I was over at Maudesley, last year, I went to 
one of their services. I saw plenty of their pranks 
then. Without the slightest intention, I had chosen 
one of their * sensational performances/ so I had enough 
of it before I came out again. Young girls of good 
family flinging themselves on the floor, before the toy- 
shop they called 'an altar/ as if suddenly struck 
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paraljrtic, — ^upon my word they deserved some such 
panishment — men bobbing, and ducking, and gibbering, 
and flickering with their fingers and their heads, as 
if they had been so many brothers of poor silly 
Simon Sanderson, the idiot of Gold Worley. And when, 
to crown it all, the presiding genins dared to totally 
omit the prayers for the Qneen and the Royal Family, 
I thought things were come to a dimaz indeed ! For 
it was a time when the most violent Dissenter, even 
lihe very Roman Catholics themselves, all who claimed 
to be loyal subjects, of every denomination in the 
empire, were pouring forth their grateful thanksgiving 
for signal mercies vouchsafed 'to our most Gracious 
Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria.' I had the utmost 
difficulty in keeping my hands off that disloyal monkey 
in women's petticoats ! I longed to seize him by the 
<x>llar, drag him down 

'His winding stain,' 
kick him along the crooked ways which led 

'Unto his dismal den,' 

and souse him neck and heels in the pump trough 
•of the main thoroughfare. Oh! 

' Confound their politics ! 
Frustrate their ** Popish " tricks ! 
On her our hopes we fix, 

Grod save the Queen,'" 
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cried the Squire, thumping the table till the glaases- 
nng. *'Be off to the Tidet woods, my children^ 
Depend upon it you will get &r more good under 
God's blue sky, among His fair 'flowers of the field,' 
than if you were shut up in any miserable pseado- 
massp-house. Tell the Doctor he did quite right, Sam^ 
and if ever I hear of his tolerating any of the traitor- 
ous breeds you will leave Birchfield as soon as it 
comes to my ears." 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



So off we set for Dyke Spinney, Emily, Gecy Lenoir,. 
Ned, Sam, and I ; and a rare afternoon's frolic we had, 
climbing and scrambling about afber our sweet-scented' 
spoil. I found, to my surprise, that the Hetley violets 
reversed the floral fashions of Laneton ; the purple- 
hued blossoms being quite scentless, while the pure 
white flowers, which predominated, were full of perfume-. 
Emily told me that this was also the case in many woods 
in South Durham, where she had several friends whom 
she frequently visited. 

I fell in love that afternoon, but not with either 
Emily Fletcher or Gecy Lenoir. I found the said Gecy 
was the Squire's niece, the daughter of his youngest 
sister, who had made a very imprudent runaway match 
with a French tutor some years before. Gecy's father 
was dead, and her mother had married again and gone 
to India with her husband, leaving her daughter under 
ihe care of the kind-hearted and all-forgiving Squire. 
But, though it was neither Gecy nor Emily who lighted 
the flame of my boyish passion, I encountered the fair 
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being who did, in Dyke Spinney, that memorable after- 
noon. Oh, Friday, Friday ! art thou not a proverbially 
unlucky day? We were scrambling about in the Spinney, 
I was up in the high hedgerow, getting some "palm" for 
Cecy, when a call from Emily and Sam of " Oh ! here's 
aunt Dolly and the children " ; and immediately afler a 
cry of mingled surprise and delight from Edgar, brought 
me down in a hurry. Sure enough, jolly Mrs. Stone- 
house and her chickens had also come out to seek 
violets, and a little apart stood the loveliest girl I ever 
beheld, fervently embracing Ned Harris. I hurried up 
just in time to hear this fair being declare that she had 
arrived at Dyke House the previous Saturday, and that 
she had written to Edgar informing him of the fact on 
the very day of our arrival at Hetley Grange, which 
letter Edgar received on the morning following, re- 
inclosed by Dr. Grogman. Mrs. Stonehouse presently 
turned and announced the lovely sti'anger as her new 
governess, and was a good deal astonished to find Edgar 
already claiming the familiar privileges of brotherhood 
from the young lady. 

Mrs. Stonehouse, being an enterprising woman, had 
advertised. Rosa, being out of employment, and heartily 
sick of London life, replied, and the result was — this : 

Soil, sheeny, golden-brown curls ; great, dark, lan- 
guishing eyes; a clear complexion, rather too pale at 
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present, but brightening into the loyeliest seanshell pink 
at the least proYOcation ; a genuine rosebud mouth, for 
ever pouting for kisses; tiny, sheU-like ears, nose and 
chin of the most delicate contour^ and little tapering, 
anow-flake, pink-tipped hands. 

Eeader, do you wonder I was slain on the spot? 
That Yorkshire boor, friend Sam, contemplated these 
charms with perfect coolness ; what a lout I thought him ! 

I beheye it generally happens that our first ideal — 
which we so seldom marry, after all the fuss we make 
about her — is older than ourselves. Safe in her advanced 
age, she bends to us with such an enchanting grace, 
such sweet condescension, how can we, the susceptible, 
the unwary, the romantic, possibly resist her charms ? 

Fair Bosa was 

** Sweet seventeen," 

and I, good Reader, in my earliest teens. I can afford 
to laugh at myself now; but then the matter was de- 
cidedly serious on my side, and 

*' I loved her to distraction " 

almost within the hour of my introduction. And my 
charmer encouraged my passion. Could it be that she 
did really love me for the while ? or was I simply her 
brother's friend, to whom she wished to show Jdndness 
for Edgar's sake alone ? or, humiliating but truest 
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thoHgbt, she held me simply, the ''small boy" of the 
•company, who might be safely patronized and played 
with at her pleasure ? She never understood the state 
•of my feelings at all. I was to her simply the dear, 
kind little fellow, who helped Edgar as well as he could^ 
-and who had managed so nicely to put matters right 
with unde Ben. 

What space of time we spent in that grove of 
paradise I know not I was absorbed in the worship 
of Venos, and knew no pain, felt not the roughest 
scratch while bringing to my goddess the sweetest floral 
tributes, culled from amidst the sharpest thorns. That 
best of women, Mrs. Anthony Stonehouse, prolonged my 
bliss by suggesting that, since we had come so &r, we 
might as well go on to the Dyke for tea. Sam demurred, 
on the ground of being expected at home, but Mrs. 
Anthony prevailed, by pointing out that we could not 
reach the Grange in time for tea at the usual hour there, 
and that Emily, Gecy, and Edgar, were evidently all 
very tired, and that ov^fatigue might as well be avoided 
by "Tony's" driving us back to the Grange in the 
Dyke waggonette after the meal. 

So to the Dyke we went, where honest Anthony 
nearly dislocated my wrist again in the warmth of his 
greeting. 

I believe we had a feast akin to that spread before 
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XM on the previous night at the Grange, but I knew 
not its details. I fed on ambrosia, and drank nectar 
beneath the sparkling eyes of Venus, alias Rosa Harris, 
She sat at my side, and I was blind and deaf to 
«U mundane concerns. After tea we returned to the 
-Grange in the manner proposed before, and Edgar and 
I sang duets in praise of Venus all the way. I 
believe Sam b^gan to perceive the state of matters, 
by the way the wretch grinned during the drive. 
He confided the secret to that wicked youDg woman, 
Emily, which accounts for the fearful attacks of chronic 
jealousy" to which my wife is such a prey even yet. 
[Note by Mrs. Tommy : Please don't believe aU 
Tommy says; he likes to tell crams" about me.] 

Saturday was chiefly taken up in driving about 
with the Squire, inspecting the new line, etc. ; Nathan 
Pierce was with us most of the day. I dreamt much 
of Bosa but did not see her. 

Easter Sunday was another lovely day. We all 
went to church, but, alas for my hopes I we saw none 
of the Stonehouse party. The Dyke was in the parish 
of Hethering-in-Dale, and they attended service there. 
Yet, in spite of my disappointment, it was a pleasant 
Easter morning to me. Perhaps it was quite as well 
that Bosa was not there. Having got over the first 
surprise of their appearance, the fiddlers no longer 
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shocked my unmusical nerves ; and the devout attention 
in the pleasant homely faces round me, recalled my 
wandering thoughts to a due regard for the sacred 
day and place. The rector, in spite of his dreadful 
mare, preached us a good, sensible sermon. There 
was a soothing murmur, as of bees, in the summer- 
fike air ; the ivy tapped at the casements, birds chirped 
and twittered in the old roof above us, all around 
spoke of Sabbath rest, in the peaceful country life. 
There was a glad bright stir of fresh spring growth 
and reviving sunshine, very typical, it seemed to me, 
of the first Easter, that glad resurrection morning ! and 
I felt when we left the church, as if holy hands had 
been sofUy laid on our young heads, checking their 
wayward impulses. I could not analyse the feeling 
ihen, but it was there. 

The Squire and Madam stayed for the Sacrament, 
so did Nathan Pierce, and his father and mother ; 
we walked back to the Grange with the two girls, 
and at dinner the Squire's quiet, sensible, yet always, 
cheerful talk, seemed to keep, up that gentle influence 
of which I spoke* After dinner, we boys set off for a 
walk. The Squire called to us as we were getting our 
caps, and asked what we intended to do. Sam told him. 

** Very well, lads ! but look you here ! No romp- 
ing I No sky-larking I It's Sunday, remember." 
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Sam replied respectfully, but looked annoyed at 
the caution. For my own part, it deepened my feel* 
ing of respect for Mr. Fletcher. He wished, with all 
his heart, that we should enjoy the Sabbath, but he 
would have no rioting thereon ; it was to be Sunday, 
a day of bright and holy gladness, as befits its 
name; for why should Christians dislike the name 
as a relic of Paganism? Is it not the day of the 
risen ''Sun of Righteousness?'' and should we not re- 
joice in heart, and be glad thereon, let the physical 
atmosphere be what it may? 

We took our way across the fields, past the south 
end of the church; the ground sloped up to the low 
stone wall of the churchyard, and a little wicket, 
approached by two steep steps, led into it. On the 
upper step sat Nathan, basking, like a young lizard, 
m the pleasant warmth of the sun on the unshaded 
bank. He called to us as we were passing along the 
path beneath. Sam signed to him to come down, 
but he did not seem inclined to more, sp we sprang 
up the bank, and were soon beside him. 

''Where are yoa going?" he asked, as we came 
up; and I may notice that his speech and accent 
were far more refined than any of the villagers; 
leading me to suppose, what was really the truth, 
that he had enjoyed the advantage of a superior 

K 
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•education. Nathan was indeed no common character. 
He was bom with all the refinement and talents of 
« tnie gentleman, joined to the earnestness of a truly 
Christian spirit. I have been disappointed that he has 
made no great mark in after-life, yet surely high 
talents are not altogether wasted in a responsible 
position on the line. I haye known other station- 
masters capable of appreciating a poem by Tennyson, 
or a painting by Millais, and who shall dare to tell 
me they did their duty any the worse ? True re- 
finement is worth its weight in gold, wherever it 
may be found, and wits sharpened by a good edu- 
<»tion are surely not out of place on the line? 
Sir Ogre Blunderbore, it is true, says he cannot find, 
or afford to pay, such men on the G. C. R. ; but I 
can only say, so much the worse for Sir Ogre! A 
few Nathan Pierces, well paid, might turn out more 
profitable in the long run, than illiterate men and 
heavy damages for the accidents which they help to 
bring about. But to return to our story. While 
Nathan treated Sam with all due respect in public, 
he used all the freedom of a brother when alone, 
or with companions like ourselves ; there was a deep 
affection between them, and Sam would have been 
sadly grieved had it been otherwise. 

"We intended to walk as far as Hurst Farm, 
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t>ut joa seem so mighty comfortable I think we will 
stop here a bit/' said Sam, flinging himself at full 
length on the grass close to the steps. Ned and 1 
perched ourselves on the low wall, and sat enjoying 
the Sabbath peace again. 

''What are you doing, Nathan?" Sam asked, 
presently, ajs he buried his fingers in the light sandy 
^il by way of amusement. 

I was in ' a bit of a muse,' as grandmother 
^ays," he replied with a smile. 

"What about?" 

** Well ; about you last Are you confirmed, Sam ? " 

"No! Why?" asked Sam again, in rather a 
surprised voice. 

"I was thinking about it." 

"You 'stayed' to-day, didn't you, Nathan?" 

"Yes. I was kneeling next to the Squire, and 
1 couldn't help thinking it was more your place than 
mine, and then I wished you had been there with 
Tis. You will be confirmed soon, and then you will 
come, will you not, Sam?" 

"I don't know," said Sam, chopping a daisy's 
head off with his pocket knife, and not turning to 
look at the thoughtful face above him. 

"Don't you want to come, Sam?" 

"Don't knowr— think I'm too wicked I " was the 
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laconic answer, wliile he killed another unoffending^ 
flower. 

" Oh, Sam ! You only want it all the more, 
to help you to keep in the right way. Yon see, I was 
thinking about the station, and what a responsibility 
it will be, and how the Squire seems to trust every- 
thing to me ; and I really feel as if it was almost 
more than I could dare to undertake, and without 
Grod's help I would not even try." The words came 
slowly and reverently, showing plainly the deep in- 
ward feeling. 

"YouH do! Don't you be frightened," said 
Sam. 

"Nay! I am not frightened — so trusting. But 
you will think of it, first time there is a chance, 
won't you?" recurring to the confirmation subject 

"Fll see; maybe." 
I wish you would." Sam turned then, and met 
Nathan's earnest eyes. 

"What a queer fellow you are, Natty." 

"Are you angry, Sam?" 

"Angry with you? Oh, boshl Nol There's a 
butterfly, I do declare," and springing up, Sam gave 
chase, but the bright creature proved too alert for 
him. 

Nathan gave a half wistful sigh, and then smiled. 
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he knew the nature of the impulse better than we 
did just then. Presently Sam came back, looking half 
ashamed of himself. " There's a fine proof of my in- 
nate wickedness, for you, Nathan. Boys! shall we 
go on to the Hurst?" 

We went, taking Nathan with us, and a very 
pleasant walk we had. 

I don't wonder the Squire likes Nathan Pierce so 
much, I am sure he exerts a good influence over 
Sam/' said Edgar, when we were alone that evening. 

''It is the grandmother's piety, but without her 
prejudiced fanaticism/' I replied, fully agreeing with 
him. 

On Easter Monday the inhabitants of Hetley were 
apparently seized with a valorous fury; challenges to 
fight were heard on all sides, not' only from the big 
lads of the village, but also fi'om the little girls, even 
Emily Fletcher and Cecy Lenoir being perfect amazons 
in point of ferocity. Be not alarmed, however, good 
reader, the weapons employed in these dreadful con- 
flicts were but hard boiled, and gaUy dyed eggs, and the 
encounters, only examples of the bloodless amusement 
known at Easter-time in South Durham, by the hideous 
term of "jauping." 

We filled our pockets with the necessary weapons, 
and after some merry jesting with the girls, went 
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down to the village, where we were terribly assaulted^ 
and most ignominiously defeated by Nathan and Abel 
Pierce, the crafty brothers' having discovered some secret 
which rendered their eggs as hard as stones. Nathan, 
remained conqueror of the entire field, and Abel rushed 
into the cottage in high glee, with the triumphant 
announcement of ''Mother! our Nathan's gone ancL 
licked the two young gentlemen and Mr. Sam, all to 
fits ! " 

I'll ' lick ' him for his impudence ! " was the 
dame's wrathful and somewhat unexpected reply, as 
she rushed out to defend her nursling from her own. 
audacious children. We soon succeeded, however, in 
averting her wrath from Nathan, and with much hearty 
laughter, went off to seek firesh adventures. 

The afternoon was spent in elysium with Venus,. 
I mean at the Dyke, with Rosa Harris. Croquet, then 
in its infkncy, was the principal amusement, and of 
oouise, I played with Bosa. Our side won, and we 
were duly triumphant. After tea, much amusement 
was caused by our discovering a dear case ot 
spooning*' between Edgar and Cecy Lenoir, where- 
with Samuel the sagadoos" diverted himself im- 
mensely. Rosa was as much amused as the rest, and 
together we joined to tease Ned, with threats of iur- 
ftimatioQ to be oonveyed to the Doctor, ^ The 
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'^feyer" was evidently contagious, and both Ned and 
I were slightlj delirious on our return to the Grange, 
while Sam and Emily were cruelly delighted with the 
state of matters. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, were spent in 
various merry-makings. On Tuesday the rector enter- 
tained us; on Wednesday Mr. Ephraim Fletcher, of 
Worley Manor, who was cousin to Mr. Fletcher, of 
Hetley ; and on Thursday we visited another hospitable 
homestead at Hethering-in-Dale. At all these gatherings 
Mrs. Anthony Stonehouse and her belongings appeared, 
so the ''stricken deer" lived in perpetual clover. In 
addition to this, on the morning of Thui'sday, I had the 
inestimable happiness of appearing in the light of a hero 
in the eyes of the peerless queen of my affections. The 
occasion was this : Sam and Edgar had gone off for a 
drive with the Squire and the girls, but I was detained 
at the Grange, having some necessary letter writing to 
get through. Finishing my work sooner than I ex- 
pected, I posted my letters in the village and set off for 
a walk to while away the time till the dinner hour* 
Instinct led me up a narrow bye-path, running between 
two high hedges, and forming a short cut through the 
fields to the Dyke. I had not proceeded more than a 
mile when I beheld my Bosa and her pupils advancing 
towards me I Of course I flew to my charmer, was 
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graciously receiyed, and Rosa intimating that it was 
time for their return, we turned together, and strolled 
on slowly towards the Dyke. We were still in the 
narrow lane, when an immense hound came rushing' 
down it, open-mouthed, and baying ferociously ! To 
hand my darling Rosa over a stile, which seemed to 
have dropped by special providence into that precise 
part of the hedge on the right, and over which her 
pupils had already scrambled, was the work of a second. 
I then boldly occupied the stile, in order of defence, 
that I might confront the enemy, and be the first 
sacrifice in case of need. The dog, however, only 
snapped at me as he passed. I fetched him a swing- 
ing blow wiHh my cane ; he yelped, and flew onward, 
and the danger was over. Nothing remained for me 
to do save to comfort and soothe the alarmed fair one, 
which I soon accomplished. Of course I did not leave 
her till she was safely within sight and hearing of the 
inmates of the Dyke House. I was late for dinner at 
the Grange in consequence of my gallant behaviour, 
but I received my due reward in the lady's increased 
iavour during the whole of the afternoon and evening. 

Friday was wet ; and I was sadly jealous of Edgar, 
who being more &voured by circumstances in having his 
ladye-love" under the same roof, paraded his happiness 
before me in a most unnecessary and aggravating way* 
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Then, on Saturday, we had a large and delightful party 
at the Grange ; more crdquet and more frolics. Then 
came Sunday; and on Sunday evening I parted from 
fair Bosa. The Stonehouse party had remained at the 
Grange on Saturday night, and Mr. Stonehouse brought 
the Dyke waggonette to take them home after tea on 
Sunday evening. 

Of course, I was heart-broken ; but I had extracted 
a promise of occasional correspondence with my divinity, 
through Edgar, to console me ; but again, Edgar excited 
my jealousy by being able to enjoy Gecy's company till 
the very last moment. 

Monday morning came, and with it our departure. 
Many were the kind leave-takings, mjiny the invitations 
to ^oome back soon." Cecy and Emily accompanied 
us to Barforth station, and I believe they wept much 
when we left them. [Note by Emily : That is just 
one of Tommy's conceited fibs ; neither Cecy nor I shed 
a single tear.] 

We found Nathan Pierce at the station. He got 
into the train with us, and went as far as the next 
junction. He said he had some business there ; but I 
strongly suspect his principal motive was a farewell 
interview with Sam. 

Mr. Harris met us at Henderbay. He was quite 
delighted to see how much good the holiday trip had 
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done for Edgar ; and, indeed, he looked quite a different 
boj, 80 much stouter and brighter in every way. Mr. 
Harris told us that our new tutor had arrived at Birch- 
field, and that he seemed to be a nice gentlemanly 
person. Bk was older than Mr. West, and did not 
approve of St. Gunhilda doings at all. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



The new teacher's name was Bernard Beverley, 
which was at once contracted bj the wicked spirits 
among us into '^B. 3.," letters strongly suggestive of 
the lead pencU box. He also soon gained another nick- 
name as "the dominie"; for a true dominie he was, 
being "exceeding dominical," as Percy Morris had it» 
The boys soon learned to respect him^ however, and 
some few even loved him, in spite of his grave reserve^ 
Mr. Harris and he suited very well ; but, though they 
were both grave natures, there was this difference 
between them : the gravity of Mr. Harris was simply 
the result of a long struggle against adverse fortune, 
while Mr. Beverley gave you the impression of a nature 
crushed down or blighted by some great loss or sorrow ; 
as if he might have had an interesting history if he 
could only have been prevailed on to reveal it. He was 
a treasure of learning, a perfect walking encyclopaedia, 
and great was the delight among the boys when one 
of them chanced to overhear the Doctor telling Mrs. 
Grogman that " Beverley wSs rather more than enough'^ 
for him in any argument ! 
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Edgar alone resented Mr. Beverley's advent, and 
neither loved nor liked him. Tn the first place, he 
certainly did throw the abilities of Mr. Hariis a good, 
deal into the shade by his superior talents ; and, in tlie 
second, I am afraid Master Han-is indulged a few secret 
fiighs over the music at St. Gunhilda's, which the Doctor 
took good care none of us should have a chance of 
hearing afler those Easter holidays. 

School aflEairs went on quietly in their usual routine 
after the return from Hetley, until the 10th of May, 
when poor Harry Morris was at length released from his 
terrible suflferings. Then Tommy's journal goes on as 
follows : — 

May 16th* — No school to-day, because we all at- 
tended the funeral; and I think nearly everybody in 
the town must have been there as well. All the shops 
were closed in the principal streets, and the church and 
churchyard crowded to excess. 

Mr. Morris, Percy, and Hugh, were the chief 
mourners. Mr. Morris looked very sad and care-worn ; 
but Percy saw nothing save the coffin, and when it was 
lowered to its place in the family vault he gave such a 
cry of suppressed grief and sobbed so fearfully, my 
heart bled for him, and I was afraid he would break 
down altogether. Hugh, on the contrary, seemed 
quite composed, and looked as if his reflections were 
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principally absorbed hj calculations of the numbers sur- 
rounding him, and estimates of the yalue of the iunenJ 
arrangements. Everything was very handsome, but 
very plain, as Mr. Morris has a great dislike to fuss 
and fathers," or unnecessary display of any kind. 

May 20th. — ^Poor Percy bore up till he reached the 
Ck)urt, but broke down directly he got into the house in 
a regular fit of hysterics. He is yery poorly, and 
not able to return to school. Hugh came back this 
morning,— cool, selfish, and greedy as ever I Sam says 
Hugh eats for Percy as well as himself I 

May 26th. — Percy is very iU. I feel perfectly 
wretched without him. Sam and Ned are dear old 
fellows, but Percy is worth all the rest of the school to 
me — Archie Alison included! I can't get on with 
the lessons or settle properly to any thing because I 
am so anxious. 

27th. — note from Rosa. She calls me her Dear 
Tom." This note is the second I have had ; it is very 
nice, but so short. I suppose she is engaged so much 
with those tiresome children. I have written her such 
an epistle by way of reply. I told her all about Harry's 
death and the fiineral ; Percy's illness, and all the rest 
of the news. Cecy Lenoir writes whole volumes to 
Edgar. I wonder if Mr* Harris knows anything about 
the affair. I expect Emily Fletcher is making rare 
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fiin of Ned and Cecy Lenoir. Thank goodness, Miss 
Emily has nothing to do with Rosa and me. 

29th. — ^They say Percy's life is in great danger. 
How will Mr. and Mrs. Morris bear it if he too is 
taken from them? I cannot dare to think about it, 
for Percy was so like a brother to me, we have always 
been so intimate. I never seemed to realise the meaning 
of death before, — this is the first time it has seemed 
to oome into my life, as- it were ; and I cannot bear 
to think of losing Percy. Hugh might have gone 
home to-day if he liked, but he did not care to do 
so, and as poor Percy is too ill to be able to recognisse 
any one, I suppose it will not matter much; only I 
know I could never have kept away from him had I 
been in Hugh's place. 

31st — ^Percy is better — out of danger, they hope; 
though he is dreadfully weak and ill. I am so thank- 
ful; I can scarcely help crying for joy! 

June 10th. — have seen Percy; Mr. Morris came 
for me yesterday afternoon and drove me to the Court 
on purpose. Percy was lying on the sofa in his own 
bedroom. He seemed delighted to see me, but he 
was so weak and changed that I hardly knew him. 
I did not want him to talk about Harry, but he would 
persist in it He said it relieved him, and he could 
not talk to his parents and sisters because they all 
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feel their loss so much. He made me promise to go 
back to Hohne Garden on Saturday and stay till 
Monday, The boys think it is veiy grand for me to 
be on such intimate terms at the Court, and so it is; 
but there is a good deal of sadness in my grand visiting 
after all. 

Monday, 15th. — ^Percy is able to get into the drawing- 
room now. He was much brighter on Saturday, and 
made many inquiries about the Birchfidd boys. I thought 
he was getting to be quite his old cheeiy self again, but 
Sunday upset him sadly. Four months since Harry's 
birthday— the day when the grand f^U ought to have 
been held — and now it is more than a month since 
he died I It seems like only yesterday when he was 
sitting, an life and fun, upon the fence of our play- 
ground, telling Percy he was "only a little boy," and 
if he was allowed to come to the Court on the grand 
occasion, Mrs. Morris would send him to bed with 
Hugh, before the dancing began. It was the day 
when he promised us the cake and champagne, and 
he was teasing everybody he could catch hold of. It 
is rather queer to think about now, but when he was 
plaguing Tommy Black, asking him if he meant to 
sport a long-tail coat and " chimney-pot " in common 
life, after the ball ? he also asked if he (Harry) might 
not be favoured with^ a " private view " of Tommy's 
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"extra get-up," for fear any unforseen circumstance 
should prevent his beholding the delightful sight ? He 
never did see it! and none of our Birch£eld bojs, 
except his own brothers, Percy and Hugh, saw Harry 
Morris in life again. 

There is such a stinging account of the accident 
in the Gazette of this week ! The Doctor brought it 
into the dining-room when we were all at tea, and 
read it aloud to the dominie" and Mr. Harris. It is 
a capital article, and walks into some of the railway 
people most preciously. Old Grog had to blow his 
nose most tremendously over the part of it about Harry 
Morris, and I saw Sam, Ned, and several of the rest 
mopping their faces ; I could not help * sniffing ' a bit, 
and I am not ashamed of it eit^her! Tommy Black 
was the only one who didn't seem to like it; he 
turned up his nose and called it " great nonsense I " 
though I am sure it was only too true. Afler reading 
it, the Doctor proposed that we should send a. tiifie 
more to the poor engine driver's wife, through the 
Editor of the Gazette, Old Grog started with a guinea, 
Herr Stock, who is the most generous little soul alive, 
followed with another, and the dominie" and Hiarns 
each gave ten-and-sixpence ; and after we had given 
what we could, the collection amounted to nearly ten 
p<fands. Mrs. Grogman gave fi^en shilliqgB to make 
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the ten pounds up^ and I think sU pounds two, was 
not bad work for us boys, so late in . the half-year I 
I wonder if Mrs. Morris has seen the QazetU, Harry 
was engaged to be married to a young lady from 
Devoztshire; they say the shock has nearly killed 
her; i^e was staying at the Court for the ball, and 
saw poor Harry brought home. She was an dd sdiool- 
feUow of Miss Moipis, and was very pretty. They are 
all very fond of her at Holme Garden. 

Wednesday, 17th, — The secret is out ! Tommy Black 
wrote that article himself ! The editor of the QaaMU 
betrayed him to the Doetor, and old Grog is as pleased 
98 Punch ! Tom had a cousin severely injured, and it 
was that that made him so awfully savage. We have 
made quite a hero of him all day, and at present he is 
sitting in all his glory in the drawingnroom with Mrs. 
G, and a select circle of admiring fiiends, while Sam 
Bletcher and I are hiding our diminished heads in this 
dismal old class-room (m account of a lot of nas^ 
" impositions" old B. B.*' has given us. I wish the 

dominie" only had to write them himself. 
Monday, 2l8t^Noithing will suit Fer^ but I must 
stay with him over Midsummer, so I have written to uncle 
Merton to see what they say about it at home. We break 
up on the 28rd* Archie Alison is gcdng to college in 
Cambridge the nest term, so he will not come back to 

K 
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Birchfield next half. Tommy Black and Howard Jones 
are also leaying. Ned Harris is to go into the fonrtJi 
form at last, if he comes back after Midsummer, as he 
•expects to do, also Fred« Watson ; so Sam Fletcher will 
be "head" of the 3rd. Look well to your laurels^ 
Samirel, my son," I'm dose at your heels I I thinlc 
David Gray, of the sixth, will be the new ''head-boy" of 
ihe school, but it is not quite certain* David is rather a 
nice fellow, but not half so clever as Archie Alison. 

27th. — ^Here I am, at Holme Gai^en Court. Percy is 
beginning to look something like himself again, and is 
able to take a drive or a walk every day : but I can see 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris are still veiy anxious about him. 
They are all veiy kind to me here. Miss Morris is away, 
staying in Devonshire, with poor Harry's young lady. 
Florence is at home ; she is Percy's pet sister, and I can 
«ee he wants me to like her too. She is a very nice girl, 
but nothing to compare with Rosa*' Percy and I share all 
our secrets with each other ; so, of course, he knows all 
about Rosa. He said he would like to see her portrait — 
don't I wish I had it I — but he was rather cool on the 
subject on the whole, and, indeed, he made a very nasty 
remark about her being only old " threadbare" Harris's 
niece I If it had been anyone but Percy I should have 
been dreadfully angry : but he is ill, poor fellow, and 
must be excused his little outbreaks of temper. Dr. 
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■Grogman gave xia quite a nioe party on the 23rd. He 
4oe8 not usually make a fuss at Midsummer, but, as he 
^d, he does not usually part with three such deyer 
fellows as Archie, Tommy, and Howard, all at once ; and 
so he felt that he must do honour to the occasion^ 

I had another letter from Hosa on the 22nd. She 
is going to remain at the Dyke over the holidays, and 
is going to the seaside with them. The Fletchers are 
going too ; they go every year to a place called Bedcar, 
it is on the Yorkshire coast ; so Mr. Fletcher and Mr. 
Anthony Stonehouse can easily reach them. Oh, how 
I envy Sam ! What shall I do if he should become a 
rival! I am miserable at the thought! but though I 
•can't boast of any great beauty, I do think I am 
handsomer than Sam. Still Sam is a fine, strong, 
active fellow, and Rosa may have the bad taste to 
{>refer freckles! But I do her wrong! she is not so 
fickle. I am rather nervous about Sam, it would only 
be useless pain for him if he lost his heart to her, it 
would be such a pity poor fellow! [Note by Sam 
Fletcher — My good brother-in-law had not the least 
<»use for anxiety, as / never saw very much in the 
young woman ; and, oh I my Tommy ! how thou wert 
•deceived !] 

"Wednesday, 30th. — ^Percy and I go to Harrogate 
to-morrow for a change of air. Mr MoiTis has taken 
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rooms at one of the hotels for us. Mrs. Morris will 
be with us till Mondaj, when she is going to London 
with Florence. Harrogate is in Yorkshire; how far 
from Eedcar I wonder ? We do not go to the seaside, 
as Henderbaj being on the coast, inland air" is 
considered a much greater change for Percy. Still, 
if Redcar was within a reasonable distance of Harrogate, 
we might go over for a day or two, just to see Sam» 
Mr, "William Norman is going to take Ned through 
the Lakes. What living in clover for all of us ! I 
am surely not " tmfortunate Tommy" now-a-days! 

Croft, Yorkshire. — ^Friday, July 9th.— Harrogate 
proved too much for Percy, the gaiety was too much 
for him; and then a lot of poor Harry's friends sud- 
denly turned up, and they would pay visits of con- 
dolence till Percy was nearly driven mad. Mr. Morris 
came to us on Wednesday, and Percy begged to go 
home, but some one had told Mr. Morris about this 
place, so he brought us here yesterday. It is a nice 
country village, with some good medicinal springs, and 
seems to be the summer resort of a good many quiet 
old-fashioned people ; so I think we will do better here. 
We have got some nice lodgings in a pretty little cottage. 
Our landlady is quite a Yorkshire woman, and reminds 
me of some of the Hetley people. I have ascertained 
that we are not very far from Bedcar now, and we are 
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going to ask Sam to come up and spend Sunday with 
us, — not this Sunday, but the next Mr. Morris leaves 
us again on Tuesday. 

Monday, 19th. — All Saturday and yesterday the rain 
came down in torrents! We could not even get to 
church, and of course we saw nothing of Sam. It was 
it great disappointment to both of us. 

"Wednesday, 21st. — I had a not© from Sam this 
morning, expressing his sorrow at the unfortunate 
weather, which prevented him paying his promised visit 
to us on Saturday last He wants us to go down there 
to-morrow, and return on Friday morning; but Percy 
has not been so well, and cannot make the effort to go 
^ far. He wants me to leave him, but I cannot think 
of doing so, as I came here especially to be his com- 
panion. But, oh, dear ! It is provoking I The Fletchers 
leave Bedcar on Saturday, so we will not have another 
opportunity of seeing them. Oh, Rosa ! it is only duty 
keeps me from you. 

August 3rd. — We are still at Croft, but will return 
to Holme Garden to-morrow. Percy is going abroad to 
school, and they want me to go with him. I can't tell 
what aunt and unde will say to this proposal. I don't 
want to leave Henderbay, but Percy seems to have set 
his heart on it, and so Mr. Morris wishes it also, for he 
is anxious to do everything he can for Percy just now. 

i 
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Percy has been telling me about Harry's last hours^ 
to-day. He says Harry seemed so bright and strong^ 
the day he died, they began to fancy he might get 
better after all : only Harry himself knew well enough 
that he was dying, and told them so. In the afternoon 
Mrs, Morris was sitting with him, and noticing his im- 
proved looks, asked how he felt. He told her that he- 
was quite free from pain, and had enjoyed a nice sleep. 
" You may recover yet, my darling," she said hopefully. 
" No, mother," he answered, " this peace will either 
speedily end in death, or intenser suffering ; there is- 
no recovery for me." Then raising his eyes, he sud- 
denly exclaimed, Almighty Father ! grant me release.. 
Surely the cup of suffering is already drained " Then 
he asked for Percy, and told him of his approaching 
death as gently as he could. Percy could not bear the 
idea, and would scarcely listen to him. His brother 
talked to him so beautifully for awhile, telling him 
how his parents would look to him in the future to 
uphold the honour of Holme Garden Court. Then 
Hugh came in, and Harry told him how he hoped 
both his brothers would be comforts to their parents, 
kind to their sisters, and that they and all the house- 
hold he loved so dearly would follow him to the better 
land, where he humbly trusted his Saviour would re- 
ceive him ere long. Hugh listened in his usual stolid 
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^uhioDy giying a yeij gruff assent to what Harry said«. 
Percy was kneeling dose to the bed with his head on 
the pillow, feeling as if each word Harry spoke wa» 
breaking his heart ; and Harry was holding Hugh's 
hand while he talked — ^holding Hugh's hand with hia 
lefty poor fellow — for his right arm was so fearfully 
mangled, it had to be amputated in February. Percy 
says nobody knows the agonies Harry suffered; it ia 
a mercy to be able to think they are over for ever 
now. 

When Harry was silent, and had relaxed his hold ; 
Hugh said in a dqgged, decided tone, "Well, Harry,, 
when you die, my father ought to get at least a 
thousand pounds from the railway folks. They have 
given Mr. SpeUman £400." 

This cool, mercenary bargaining, this cold calculation 
of the value of a human creature, this reckoning up the 
cost, as a marketable commodity, of a brother's blood, 
just when that brother had been trying to turn hia 
thoughts to the world bejond this sordid sphere of 
barter ; trying to raise not only his own thoughts, but 
the thoughts of all around him to the things " unseen 
and eternal," this sordid speech of Hugh's, at such 
a moment, quite overcame poor Harry, and he turned 
away his head with a look of intensest mental pain* 
Percy says when he saw it, he could have struck Hugh 
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to the floor widioat tlie Inst oompnmdioa. Mm. 

rose from lier seat, and, placing her hand on 
Hugh's shoulder, uttered not a single irad, hut marched 
him oat of the room in double qoidc tima I can 
imagine the wrath in her eyes. She is the yeiy 
modd of statelj digni^ at all times, and anything 
mean or lovr makes her look a perfect empress in an 
instant. I can fimcy, too, what she must have felt 
to hear snch a speech at snch a time. A fitde while 
after Hngh had been thus smnmaiily banished, Mr. 
Morris, Clara, and Ekrenoe came in to see Hany, 
and bid him ferewdl. Mr. Morris was perfectly bowed 
down with grief ; bat tried hard to oonoeal his feelings, 
for the sake of the rest Aboat six o'clock Harry fell 
asleep, and Percy and the sisters still dang to vidn 
hopes of his recovery ; bat aboat nine o'dock, Harry 
saddenly awoke, and started ap, said a few indistinct 
words, straggled a little fer breath, and then passed 
away, withoat seeming to recognize any of those 
aroand him. 

Hagh's temper was sadly pat oat by the darkened 
state of the hoase daring the days before the foneraL 
« What fools all the folks are," he said. "It is only 
making a bad basiness ten times worse to stop the 
day-light oat in this fashion." As for Percy, he 
aaySy Tie woald fein have hidden himself in the lowest 
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-cellar. No place seemed dark enough to indulge hia 
grief in. He hated even the very sun for presuming 
to shine on an earth where Harry's place was vacant. 
Hugh's next trial was oyer his mourning, black does 
not suit his complexion, &c., and he gave the tailor 
-as much trouble as he could possibly manage. "In 
fact," said Percy, as he concluded his tale, if I had 
not been taken so ill, I belieye Hugh would have 
provoked me shortly to such an extent, that I should 
liave done him some serious mischief in a sudden 
outburst of rage." 

Percy is better, but his mind still runs on his 
lost brother to quite a morbid extent, and it is evident 
that the return to Holme Garden will be a sad trial 
to him. Mrs. Morris writes such beautiful letters to 
him — ^what a mother she must be I Last week Percy 
wrote to her, complaining that he dreamt so often of 
the family vault where Harry was laid. Percy let me 
see the answer this morning, I copied a few sentences 
because I thought them so nice, they were these: 
'**Do not think dear Percy that our beloved Harry 
lies beneath the arches of St. John's church. Tour 
hrotJier is not there, it is only his * old suit ' of mor- 
tality, laid by till wanted again. The ugly ' packing 
cases' on the shelves of our family < treasure' chamber' 
in St John's, do not contain the precious jeweb of 
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the Morris fiunilj, bnt onlj the rifled settmgs! The- 
* gems' are safe in better keeping, and if we have 
but fidth, we shall haye them again ' re-set ' in per- 
fect beauty, shining even as *the stars in light.' 
Trust then, dear Percj, and do not waste jour life 
in idle . repinings, but let us strive so to live, that,, 
when we also shall be called to resign this 'mortal 
coil/ we maj also 'shine' with those 'gone before,^ 
as 'fair stones' for evermore, in the temple of our 
God," 
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Bequests from Mr. Morris of Holme Garden Courtr 
were, to the ordinary world, somewhat of the nature 
of royal invitations, very difficult to refuse; and thus^ 
Tommy found himself obliged to accompany his Mend 
Percy abroad. This was not altogether a satisfactory 
arrangement to Tommy, dearly as he loved Percy Morris. 
In the first place, Tommy was a thorough Englishman, 
and though the idea of travel and adventure was naturally 
attractive to his young spirit, yet he had a great 
repugnance, not unmixed with contempt, in regard to* 
foreigners and foreign schools. Next, he was really 
attached to his surroundings at Henderbay, and sincerly 
sorry to part with both the pupils and masters at Birch- 
field ; and, lastly, exile from Britain meant also banish- 
ment fi*om lovely Bosa Harris, and that meant I know 
what, of desolation and distraction, to this infatuated 
and very impressible young gentleman. Mr. and Mrs. 
Merton also felt sorry to see Tommy removed so far 
from their personal care, but their belief that it would 
prove for his ultimate advantage induced them to yield 
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a rather relactant consent; - so one fine morning, in the 
-end of August, beheld the two friends embark on board 
the steamer for Ostend, never to tread the shores of 
England again till their young lives should have ripened 
from the green bud of boyhood into the promising 
flower of manhood's earliest prime. Percy Morris had 
felt it^ impossible to return to Henderbay, so full of 
remembrances of Harry, whether at Birchfield or the 
Court," while the wound of his loss, was, as it were, 
still xmhealed and sensitive to the slightest touch, Mr, 
Morris agreed with the physicians, that both Percy's 
mental and physical health would be most strengthened, 
and soonest recovered, among new scenes, and totally 
fresh experiences. Percy did recover ; he became neither 
monk nor misanthrope, and if the present owner of 
Holme Garden Court has lost something of his relish, 
for practical jokes, and something of his old merry 
thoughtless indifference to other people's estimates of his 
frolics, he is still the same bright lively Percy, fuU of 
fun and cheerftd good nature as of yore. Those who 
enjoy the privilege of intimate Mendship with him, 
alone know how the golden thread of earnest purpose 
and noble aim — which was wanting in his web of life 
in the days of early boyhood — ^was first woven in under 
the infiuence of his great sorrow, and how the teachings 
of his noble mother, his high-minded father, guided the 
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OTerwhelming torrent of grief into channels which fed 
" the well of memory " which sweetened and purified 
all his after-life. 

Behold, then, our heroes embarked for Ostend. How 
ihej arrived at their destination in the good town of 
Lorgnitz, in the Pays da Vand, and how they fared 
will be seen from the following letters, written shortly 
after their arrival on the Continent : — 



[^Tommy Merton to Edgar Harris.'] 

Hotel Anglais, Ostend, 

August 27th. 

" My dear Edgar, — ^We have got across that wretched 
channel, and remain here all night to recruit. We have 
both been horridly sick, and Percy has gone to bed in 
disgust with all things mortal. I have come here solely 
for his pleasure^ and therefore I take it hard to be put 
upon and scolded in the way he has done to me to-nightt, 
I'll go straight home if he gives me any more of his 
nonsense. I'm not anybody's slave, whatever Master 
Morris may think» I hope Bosa understands how things 
really are ; give her my dear love and the enclosed note. 
Tell all the fellows there is no place like old England, 
and they need not envy me out herew My regards to- 
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your unde Harris, and love to Mr. Norman. FIl write 
again when we get to Lorgnitz, but at present sleep is 
half killing. — ^Yours truly, 

"Thomas Mebtok.*' 

[Tommy Merton to Sam Fletcher.'] 

" LorgnitZy Pays du Vaud, 

August 31st. 

" Dear Sam, — We arrived here yesterday, after many 
adventures. We were awfully sick over the crossing, 
and at Ostend Percy and I had a regular row, in which 
he insulted my dignity so much that I threatened to 
leave him * alone in his glory,' and return to England 
per next steamer. However, 

'* ' With the mommg cool reflection came.* 

We both got up in better health and temper, and 
patched up our quarrel over some good hot coffee. 
Percy is very much better, and I verily believe he 
loves me with all his heart, for he actually cried when 
he thought I was really in earnest about leaving him. 
I believe I was rather unkind to him, for I ought 
to have remembered how shaken he is, and not to 
have been so impatient with him. However, we pro- 
claimed peace, and jogged on merrily tiU we lost our 
l^gage. Tes, cmt of four trunks and two bandboxes. 
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carpet bags and a dressing case, when we arrived 
«t Geneva there remained but the bags, dressing case, 
vand one trunk, marked ' P. Morris.' After ascertaining 
beyond a doubt that the remaining three trunks and 
bandboxes were, like Johnny Gilpin's hat when he came 
to Ware, somewhere 'upon the road,' I sat down on 
the remainder and endeavoured to philosophize. Percy's 
woe-begone coimtenance, however, soon scattered my 
philosophy and tickled my risible muscles till I burst out 
iTfith a genuine English roar, that finally infected not 
^only my disconsolate friend, but also half the folks in 
the station. 

Well, after messages, telegrams, and talk enough 
to serve two sessions of Parliament, the things being all 
well labelled and properly addressed, turned up some- 
where, and arrived here some four-and-twenty hours 
«fler their owners. I fancy we dropped most of them 
at Strasbourg, where, by-the-bye, we tried some of those 
abominations the * pates de fine graSy and I have not 
quite got over the effects yet. I strongly recommend 
them to the notice of our young friend Hugh. 

This is a glorious land as far as scenery goes ; but, 
as for the rest, I prefer England. Yesterday was Sunday, 
lind we went to the church — ^Protestant, of course. The 
Pays du Vaud is a Protestant canton, you know; no 
fear of St. Gunhilda. On the contrary, I wish they were 
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not quite so freezingly rigid in their protest against all 
iniqiiitj! The services seem very much like what 
Archie Alison used to tell us about the Scotch Church, and 
the sermons are something fearful in depth, energy, and 
length. The church is very plain, even ugly and bare. 
However, as Dame Pierce would say, we had 'better 
worship God in the bare bam than the devil in a golden 
thealare I ' and I have no doubt these stem diuaciples of 
Calvin are in solemn earnestness. Love to all the lads 
at Birchfield, especially Fred Watson. Mind you teU 
me if David Grray is the ' cock' now. My best respects 
to old Grog, Mrs. G., the ' dominie,' Mr. Harris, and 
Herr Stock. Remember me to all the folks at Hetley 
when you write, especially your father and Nathan 
Fierce. Write soon, and, with much love to yourself 
*' Believe me, 

" Your attached old school-fellow, 

"Thomas Mbbtok." 

[Percy to Mrs, Morris,'] 

*' Lorgnitz, Pays du Yaud, 

"August 31st. 
" Dearest Mother, — ^We have arrived here in perfect 
safety, as the note Tommy kindly wrote will have told 
you already. Tommy has been so good I he has saved 
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me from no end of trouble and annoyance^ Our lost 
luggage has turned up again all right, and we are yerj 
comfortable. I am much stronger now, and able to 
appreciate this truly glorious land. I can see the ' king 
of the mountains' with his snowy crown from the 
window of the room where I am writing. The situation 
of Lotgnitz, on the lovely lake of Geneva, sends me into 
fresh raptures every time we go out ! I was very ill 
while we were crossing the channel, and almost thought 
I should have died. I behaved very badly to poor Tommy 
at Ostend, till at last he threatened to leave me, which 
brought me to my senses, for he was in tremendous- 
earnest 

" Strasbourg is a dear old town, but we had no time 
to inspect the Cathedral I am sorry to say Tommy 
made himself ill with Strasbourg pies ; but, remembering 
the terrible threats at Ostend, I dare not tease him about 
it. I like our principal. Dr. Dormer, very much, and 
the English master, Mr. Fen wick, is a nice man, Queerly 
enough, Mr. Fenwick is Mr. West's cousin ; but he haa 
no St. Gunhilda tendencies. Mr. West is in a private 
&nily now, somewhere in the south of England* 

" The Church here is very like the Scotch Presby- 
terian in its form of worship, as, of course, it must be, 
Calvin having in a great measure given the model to 
Scotland after his establishment at Geneva. 
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^ I am not quite myself as jet ; but I don't think yoa 
need be anxious about me. I do not forget Harry; 
but the thought of him is not so painful as it was. I 
am sure he is safe and happy, and I trust we shall all 
meet him some day. I was thinking last night of some- 
thing Harry said a few days before he left us, that he 
wished ' the victims of the Henderbay accident might 
prove the seed of a better order of things on the line.' 
Oo\dd anything be done to carry out this wish ? Surely 
my father's influence ought to be worth something in 
fluch a cause, and it is those who have sufiEered most 
who can plead most earnestly for reformation. To save 
a single life like our precious Harry's, I would gladly 
devote my whole fortune, and even Holme Garden Court 
itself, with all its treasures of the past and presents I 
am getting tired, and must tell you more about Lorgnitz 
and its people in a fiiture letter. Love to Clara, Florence, 
Hugh, my dearest father, and your own precious self. 
Take care of yourself, my darling mother, for the 
«ake of 

"Your loving boy, 

*'Pbect Mobkib.'' 
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CHAPTER XX. 
" Who is that, Nathan ?" 

Sam and Emily Fletcher were up at the new station- 
l&ouse, and the person referred to was a gentleman 
walking rapidly down the road towards the Dyke. The 
railway ran on an embankment just at Hetley, and the 
road was bridged over here at the station^ so that Sam 
and Emily were looking down on the road below. The 
line had been opened in November of the previous year ; 
but Nathan's new dwelling-house, the waiting-room, 
ticket-office, &c., were still incomplete, and business was 
principally carried on in a wooden shed, which was to 
serve as a goods-store by-and-bye. 

It was Easter Tuesday. Sam and Emily had walked 
over from the Grange to see how Nathan was prospering. 
The seven o'clock train having taken possession of the 
post-bags;, and left the station to its primitive repose for 
the night, Nathan had dismissed his staff, consisting at 
present of his brother Abel, and a tall porter named 
Jonathan Benwick, formerly a groom at the Grange, 
and was lounging on the parapet of the bridge with 
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his yisitor, watching one of those gorgeous sunsets so 
frequent in the vales of Gleveland, when Sam roused 
him by demanding who was the gentleman he had just 
saluted? 

Squire Fletcher, of Worlej ; he is making for the 
Dyke, as usual, I see," said Nathan, still gazing after 
the retreating figure. 

" Cousin Ephraun ? He is so dandified I didn't 
know him ! What has come to him, I wonder ; he 
sports something new nearly every day now?" 

*' 'In the spring a fuller crimBon comes upon the robin's breast ; 
In the spring the wanton lapwing gets himself another crest ! * 

quoted Emily, exchanging merry glances with Nathan* 
" What^s the meaning of that nonsense ? " demanded 
practical Sam, who found Tennyson rather beyond the 
range of his comprehension in those days. Emily went 
on with the quotation : — 

' In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burmshed dove ; 
In the spring a yoong man's fancy lightly turns to thou^ta 
of— level' 

What has that to do with Cousin Ephraim and the 
Dyke ? What are you laughing at, you two ? Nathan, 
you grinning jackass, can't you give me a sensible 
reply?" 

'^I rather think Miss Harris has something to do 
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inth iV said Nathan, controlling his amusement at 
Sam's dull petulance. 
<«Miss Harris?" 

*^ Tes, Mr« Ephraim has been building a new wing 
to Worley Manor, and he is always marching about the 
lanes when the Dyke children are out with Miss Harris." 

**He never comes to our church now ? " 

" No, he goes to the Dyke parish church — ^Hethering- 
in-Dale — almost every Sunday. Last Sunday he came 
along the line, past the station here. 

"You'll not report me, Nathan," says he, "J'm a 
Fletcher, you know, and Tm bound to get down to 
Hethering in time for service," 

*^ Bless me ! I thought Cousin Ephraim had settled 
down as a bachelor for life some fifteen years ago. 
'YovL will be looking out for a wife next, Nathan ; you 
can never set up house-keeping alone in this fine new 
house of yours." 

** * Need went bare when the cobbler was missing,' " 
«aid Nathan, I have Abel for company." 

That is sad news ! Have you lost your sweetheart, 
Nathan ? " asked Emily, jestingly. 

* The grey mare which never was mine, could not 
be stolen from my stable,' " said Nathan, apparently bent 
on extracting a splinter firom the forefinger of his right 
hand* 
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''Then I would advise you t9 look out ht one, iff* 
quite time. Oh, Nathan, what fun it would be to see 
you with a wife and bairns," said Sam. 

*' ' While my hat covers my family, ihey don't 
quarrel with me/ " said Nathan, still troubled with the 
splinter. 

Nonsense ; you need not be afraid of anything of 
that sort." 

'< 'The bachelor is best off in a famine, his children 
require no meat.' * When one coat serves to cover die 
family, the tailor's bills are easily paid,' " went on Nathan, 
apparently bent on collecting all the local proverbs he 
could remember in defence of celibacy, and still trouUed 
with the splinter. Whftt a wretched little piece of wood 
it was. 

Emily came up and kid her litlde soft hands 
on Nathan's strong brown wrist "I have a needle 
here, let me extract it for you, Nathan. Fll try not 
to hurt you." 

But the splinter was very deep in, and Emily 
must have been very clumsy in her operations, for, 
as the ugly little jagged fragment, which had given so 
much trouble, came to the surface and was triumphantly 
picked out, the little docta*ess was staged by a great 
warm drop which fell suddenly on the hand whidi 
guided the needle. 
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''Oh, Nathan, I am so sony!" ahe cried, in deep 
contrition for her roughness, as Nathan hastily dashed 
away two more drops which were ready to fall. 

Don't tell Sam, please," he whispered, imploringly, 
evidently ashamed of his sensitiveness. Sam 8%w and 
heard nothing, as he sat on the parapet, whistling like 
a young blackbird. But when the operation was over, 
Sam jumped down, exclaiming at the darkness which 
had rapidly followed the sunset : Are yon going down 
to the village, Nathan? We must be off." 

"No, I am going in. I've got something to do. 
Good night/' said Nathan, turning abruptly towards 
his temporary quarters. 

" Good night ; take care of your finger" ; and Emily 
and Sam set off along the road to the Grange. " I^am 
afiraid Nathan is getting miserly in his ideas," said Sam, 
as they went along* " I never heard him talk in that 
way before. He has a capital place of it up there. Too- 
much prosperity isn't good for him." 

" Oh, I hope he'll never turn miser ! " said Emily, 
wondering over another phenomenon as she spoke. That 
Nathan, strong, handsome Nathan, should be moved 
even to tears over the extraction of a splinter, however 
deep and jagged, was as much of a mystery to her as 
the meaning and pathos of " Locksley Hall" were to her 
brother Sam. 
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" I declare, Emily, you are growing quite pretty 1 " 
cried Sam, as Emily pulled off her hat, and stood 
full in the light of the centre-table lamp, when the 
brother and sister entered the drawing-room at the 
Orange. 

Bless me ! What has come over the boys to- 
night ? " retorted Emily, as she flung herself down on 
the hearth-rug, between her father and mother, '^Sam 
beginning to pay compliments, and Nathan talking 
Apolitical economy' like a young M.P. What will 
they do next, I wonder?" 

" I wonder what Nathan will study next. What a 
<slever lad he is," said Mrs. Fletcher. 

" He will beat you altogether. Master Sam, if you 
don't look out pretty smartly," said the Squire. " How 
is he coming on to-night ? " 

Oh, very well. Sam has been trying to persuade 
him to get a wife to look after his nice new house, but 
he seems to think himself best off while alone, and 
•quoted * no end * of old proverbs in favour of celibacy." 

** I never hear him named with . anybody, it is 
«trange, such a thoroughly nice honest lad," said Mrs. 
Fletcher. 

"He is too good for most of the Hetley girls, 
ihat is a feet," said the Squire. "He will be im- 
porting a wife from a distance, some time or other. 
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Stamper, the brewer, at Northallerton, has some nice 
-daughters, more about his mark than the Hetley folks, 
I should say." 

" I don't think he knows them. Til go over some 
of these fine days, and, if tliey suit my notions of 
what Nathan's wife ought to be, I'll introduce him to 
them," said Sam. 

Emily laughed at the notion. "You'll put your 
ioot into it, I'm afraid, Sammy. Nathan will never 
be deluded into matrimony through any of your devices. 
What nice blue eyes he has ; so sharp too I if he is 
not in love for himself, he can soon see when other 
folks are. I wonder if he is right about the * gentle- 
man ' i^ho ' spoons ' in the lanes round the Dyke." 

"Who is that, Emiiy? Abel?" asked Mrs. 
Fletcher. 

" Oh, dear no. Abel Pierce is just Sam's age ; 
4UQd such a donkey! Nobody would have him for a 
present. No, it was cousin Ephraim that Nathan was 
telling us about." 

"Ephraim Fletcher, of Worley? Never! Who is 
ihe girl?" 

*^ Miss Harris ; he follows her up and down where- 
•€ver she goes with the children, and he is constantly 
«t the Dyke in the- evenings ; everybody can see it." 

The Squire laid down his newspaper, and his wife 
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dropped her work. *^ I never thought of such a thing/^ 
she said, "Nathan must surelj he dreaming." 

"No, he isn\ mother. What is cousin Ephraim 
building a new wing to Worlej Manor for? Surelj 
the house is large enough for him* Then he is grown 
so smart in his di'ess latelj; and, whj should he go 
all the way round to church at Hethering-^in^Dale^ 
when both Cold Worlej and Hetley are so much nearer? 
Last Sunday, Nathan says, he came down along the 
line to saye time, because he was late. He told Nathan 
as he went past the station, that he ^ need not report 
him for trespassing, because he was a Fletcher/'' 

" Fletcher or no Fletcher, nobody shall walk along 
ihat line, eyen if it is Sunday. If the directors' people 
set the example of breaking the bye-laws, made for the 
sake of safety, how can they expect the public in. general 
to obey them? You look to it, Sam; no child or 
servant of mine shall transgress without due punish'^ 
ment. I must speak to Nathan on this subject 
morrow." 

"I thought Ephraim Fletcher had got past all 
thoughts of marriage," said Mrs. Fletcher, not quite 
liking the idea of losing the Mr manor of Wortey^ 
which she knew would belong to Sam in the future, if 
Ephraim Fletcher remained a bachelor. 

" Cousin Ephraim is at the Dyke now," said Emily. 
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The Squire stepped out, took a look at the weather, 
and came lAck, putting his hat and gloves on. " The 
xught is fine, I think I will just walk over, I'll he hack 
before hedtime" ; and, taking his stick, off he went to 
the Djke. 

"I hope I have done no mischief," exclaimed 
Emily, who was rather ahinned at the result of her 
careless chatter. "Cecy, you have dropped a letter.'* 
Cecy Lenoir hurriedly picked up the paper and put it 
into her pocket, with a blush, which caught the quick 
eye of Mrs. Metcher. 

"Whose writing is that, Cecy?" she demanded, 
rather sharply. 

" Nobod/s ; it is nothing," said Cecy, moving un- 
e&dly on her seat. 

" People don't write letters for nothing. Let me see 
direcdy, Cecy." 

It is a composition written by Cecy herself : an 
imaginary love-letter j&om the man in the moon 1 Did 
you never play such games when you were young, 
mother ?" said Sam, trying to divert his mother's atten- 
tion from the embarrassed girl. 

Don't talk nonsense^ Sam." " Cecy, do you hear 
me ? Give that letter to me." 

With an angry look at Emily, as the cause of her 
aimoyanoe, Cecy drew her hand from her pocket and 
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laid an enydope on the table before Mn. Fletcher. A 
milliner's bill, dnlj receipted, was its contents* 

Foolish girl, why conld yon not say so at once?" 
said Mrs. Fletcher, annoyed at the fuss she had made. 

Emily beckoned Sam into the entrance hall. 

"I say, Sam, that was a near touch* What I saw on 
tihe floor was Edgar's last letter, and not Miss Snip's bilL 
We must make them giye up this foolish work ; it is 
not at all right, and it is getting dangerous." 

** It is such jolly fun." 
Yes ; but it is not right, and I won't hare anything 
more to do with it." 

"Oh, very well. But you need not betray my 
friends, Miss Puritan Prudence." 

" I don't care what you call me, Sam* You know 
papa and mamma would be very angry indeed if they 
were to find it out. I tell you I will not help to pass 
any more such letters, and I shall think very meanly 
of Edgar Harris if he continues this clandestine cor- 
respondence. Tommy Merton would be ashamed of 
.doing such a thing." 

Tommy is no such saint, I can assure you, Miss 
Innocence. Tommy does many a wicked thing you 
would never bargain for." 

" I'd be ashamed of myself, to take away my friend's 
character behind his back, if I were you, Sam« I call 
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it downright mean, I do. Tommy Merton is worth 
fiffy of your nasty, sneaking, Edgar Harris." 

"I will write to Loi^itz by to-morrow morning's 
post, and let Mr. Merton know what Miss Emily 
Fletcher thinks about him," said Sam. The irate lady 
bounced upstairs, and slammed her bedroom door on 
her tiresome brother. 

*'It is quite true, Helen," said the Squire to his 
wife, when he returned from the Grange. •* They are 
r^ularly engaged, and Dolly and Tony won't listen 
to a word against it. Ephraim was there, of course, 
and the tihree flew at me like so many game cocks 
as soon as I began to speak. I ventured to hint that 
we Fletchers had been wont to be rather * high ' in the 
matter of our marriages, but Dolly and Ephraim talked 
me down in no time, while Tony, of course, could 
do nothing save agree with Dolly, as usual. Dolly 
Las encouraged the affair from beginning to end. It 
is no business of yesterday, but began down at Hedcar 
last year. I used to wonder why Eprahim was so 
much down there." 

"So he was. I thought he had become wonder-^ 
folly fond of the children, aU on a sudden, too, I 
remember. He was always netting shrimps, or catching 
crabs, or some such foolery, when they were down 
on the sands with Miss Harris ; and when they went for 
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walks in the afternoons, he was always getting frightened 
lest thej should be over-fatigaed, or meet with dan- 
gerous characters, and so he would take a donkey, or 
a pony carriage, to bring them back, I 1ihoi:^ht he was 
uncommonly good natured and thoughtful, and 'MUs 
Slyboots ' was very demure oyer it alL I did not think 
she saw anything in him, beyond a fussy, elderlj, 
Yorkshire squire, not at all likely to trouble his head 
about matrimony with a little Cockney goyemess." 

'^Well, we must just be thankful it's no worse. 
Her &ther was a clergyman, and for us to oppose it 
would look as if we were vexed at losing Worley Manor 
for Sam. I think it is a pity, but not on that score; 
for Sam will have enough^ and to spare, without that. 
We must take good care of our two youngsters, though, 
Helen." 

" There is time enough yet ; neither Emily nor Sam 
win be married for some years to come ; but I do wish 
Nathan Pierce was." 

" Nathan is in no danger, he can look out for him- 
self, and it surely doses not matter* to us whether he is 
married or not." 

Mrs. Heteher made no reply, as she folded her work, 
but she could not help thinking, rather uneasily, of 
Nathan's good looks, good education, high talents, nice 
manners, good position, and general superiority to his 
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neighbours. Strangers seldom came to Hetley. Th«re 
were no lads in the neighbourhood, of Sam and Emily's 
age, at all comparable to Nathan in general attractions* 
Yoong ladies, in conntry places, have occasionally for- 
gotten their dignity with mach less excuse, and lads 
like Nathan have forgotten their real position, in seeking 
a wife. Mrs. Fletcher felt that it was only common 
prudence which led her to wish Emily safe out of 
•danger from the attentions of Sam's foster brother, in 
tiie easy familiarity in which they had all grown up 
together. She wished well to Nathan, too, and had he 
been of higher birth, might haye made little scruple in 
giving her only daughter to his care, for she respected, 
imd fully relied upon his well known steadiness, honour, 
imd honesty. She might well do so ; and she had cause 
also for her fear, had she but known it, for there was 
■a brave battle fought between love and duty that very 
night. Honesty and true honour won the victory, but 
the conqueror's wounds were severe — the more so, 
because so carefully hidden, that none knew, or even 
suspected, their existence. 

When Emily retreated to the stronghold of her 
own room, after her skirmish with Sam in the hall, she 
discovered that her handkerchief was unaccountably 
missing. The loss was trifling, it is true, but it grieved 
her, because the handkerchief in question was one of 
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her best, of finest cambric^ prettilj embroidered with a 
wreath of forget-me-nots^ and her name, spelt French 
fashion, in one comer. It was one of half a dozen, 
which Cecj Lenoir had worked as a present for Emilj 
on her last birthday. Emily liked them, both for the 
sake of the giver and for their own beauty, as Cecy 
was an exquisite embroideress. She was sorry to spoil 
the set, and blamed herself no little for having taken 
it, instead of a commoner one, in her hurry to prevent 
the impatient Sam walking off to the station without 
her. She remembered having had it in her hand at 
the station, but could not recollect using it afterwards. 
" If I have lost it in the lane, it is gone, unless some 
of our own folks chance to pick it up ; but if I dropped 
it at the station, Nathan, Jonathan, or Abel, will be 
certain to bring or send it back, sometime to-morrow," 
thought she. 

Now, the lost article was at that very moment in the 
young station-master's hand, as he sat in his temporary 
dwelling ; and he was contemplating one stained and 
spotted comer with a thoughtful, sorrowM look, which 
was tinged with a good deal of hopeless wistiulness. 
Yet, in spite of Nathan's perfect assurance as to the 
ownership of that pretty trifle, who but Miss Fletcher, 
of Hetley Grange, eoidd own a handkerchief marked 
" Emilie" in French embroidery ? — ^In spite of Nathan's 
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renowned honesty, it was some years ere Emily Fletcher 
saw that handkerchief again* ^ow and by whom it 
was then restored remains among the things still to be 
related in the course of oar story. 
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CHABTER XXI. 

[Percy Morris to Sam Fletcher,"] 

" Lorgnitz, August 2nd. 
" My dear Sam, — write, instead of T. Merton, Esq., 
who is labouring at present under a slight attack of 
temporary insanity, to thank your good aunt for the 
bridecake and cards so kindly forwarded to us. I do 
not know Mrs. Stonehouse, so I write to you, trusting 
you will * do the proper in the way of thanks' in your 
best style. You need not report Tommy's dreadful 
condition, as I trust he will recover his wits shortly, but 
at present it is really quite alarming. Nothing but 
' razors and gunpowder ' will serve his turn ! and his 
invectives against the fair sex, and his anathemas against 
the perfidiousness of women, would do honour to any 
crazy monk on record. 'If these be the pains and 
penalties of love, save me from women-kind I ' I can 
scarcely write for laughing at his dismal antics ; and 
yet — 

'* ' Poop youth, 'tis pitiful ! 'tis Bad I 
'Tis wondrous pitiful 1 ' 
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How is it, Sammj, that jou and I have hitherto 
-escaped this dire disorder ? or are you become the victim 
of some fair Yorkshire ladj, who has fatally enslaved 
you since we last heard of your doings ? They say that 
one marriage generally produces half a dozen more — ^is 
there anything of the sort stirring in your quarters ? 
Por rrU, guarded closely by vigilant < pastors and 
masters/ and with the snows of Mont Blanc ever at 
hand to cool all feverish tendencies, I am tolerably 
isafe ; but I hear from home that my eldest sister, 
Clara, has caught a big fish, and intends to land him 
some time in September. He is Sir James Eustace's 
only son and heir. My little Flo is also beginning to 
Lave the beatuc dangling afler her ; but, entre notc9, 
Sammy, Td like to keep her for honest Tommy, if he 
would but be sensible. It is nearly a year since we 
-arrived at Lorgnitz, but we shan't think of coming 
home for a long while yet. At the autumn term we 
mean to do the Rhine. We climbed the Matterhom 
last vacation, and nearly ended our foolish lives in a 
crevasse of no small depth. 

" So Archie Alison has got a scholarship ! I expect 
to hear of him as ' first wrangler' next year. Tommy 
Black is flourishing in Glasgow; and — shades of his 
Quaker ancestry, • where are ye? — the gentle Howard 
Jones struts in the uniform of Her Majesty's Guards ! 
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Fred Watson, Charley Luttrell, and Frank Davis still 
vegetate under the worthy Doctor, I suppose. Commend 
me to, them and all inquiring friends. We were both 
sorry to hear of Mr. Harris' illness. How is his nephew 
Edgar ? We have not heard from him £ot several weeks, 
or we might, as poor Tommy pathetically says, ' have 
been aware of the coming tempest.' I am glad to hear 
that my father is resuming his place in public aSaixs, 
though Flo tells me he is getting very gray. Is Hugh's 
appetite as good as ever ? His letters are of the shortest, 
and generally run on two themes — dining and saving* 
He says in his last, that the commissariat department at 
Birchfield House is not so good as formerly, and that 
poor old cookey is dead. Peace be with her honest 
bones I May no gluttonous boys disturb her gentle 
ghost^ — for gentle it must needs be, since she was ever 
in life a most kindly and generous-hearted creature. 
Do you remember the great object of her pity, ' that 
poor misguided honey,' whose voluntary starvation of 
his naturally meagre frame so greatly distressed her? 
I suppose you know to whom I refer, and also that the 
Rev. Matthew Fenwick is his cousin. One day, nbout a 
month ago. Tommy and I were going for a walk with 
him, when, on opening the wicket of the jparte cocJierCy 
we came face to face with Mr. West. Bemembering 
the 'beautiful shower-bath' your 'humble servant' once 
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helped to concoct, it was no wonder the gentleman 
jumped nervously at sight of us. He was very mild 
and amiable, however, and inquired a good deal about 
the Birchfield folks, especially Edgar Harris. He looked 
more consumptive than ever, and his cough was fearful ! 
He was taking a walking tour through Switzerland, 
accompanied by his pupil. Lord Mandale's son, and 
being in Lorgnitz, he came to see Mr. Fenwick. So the 
Bev. Matthew stayed to entertain his cousin, and Tommy 
and I had a jolly scramble on our own hook. I suppose 
Mr. West and his pupil intend to visit Rome. After 
they have ' done ' Switzerland, I should not at all 
wonder if they both 'stuck' there altogether. I have 
got quite a nice album of the sketches I have taken 
since we came abroad, and expect to add largely to it 
on our Bhine tour. Wouldn't the governor let you 
come over to join us ? We would meet you anywhere, 
say at Frankfort or Strasbourg, or even Antwerp or 
Bruges. A very nice Swiss fellow, named Armand 
Gautier, is going with us, and, if you would only come, 
we should be a nice little party of four. We start in 
the first week of September ; do come ! I will write 
an especial petition to the Squire, if necessary, and get 
my father to use his influence also. It would do you 
no end of good, and be something to talk about among 
the country folks down at Hetley. 
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" We wear * mortar boards' here. They are Tommy*s- 
mortal aversion, and he keeps a Scotch cap in his pocket 
to slip on when out of sight of the authorities. 

"How is Herr Stock? Have the boys put any 
crackers in his pockets lately ? or have they learnt better 
manners towards that much-enduring German tutor?* 
Is good Mrs. Grogman as stout as ever ? and have any 

< mean rascals' offended her pet cat lately ? Is the best 

< small boy' of the Sunday afternoon Catechism clas» 
rewarded with an extra slice of plum-bun at the Sunday 
tea still ? You see I have a distinct remembrance of all 
the little household ways at Birchfield. I oflen think of 
the worthy Doctor, and am collecting some nice fossils 
for his museum. I believe he really tried to do his best 
with us, though we were a regular * set of niggers 
sometimes. If you have not repented of your evil 
courses do so at once, Master Samuel Fletcher, and do- 
not vex the soul of your good preceptor by obstinate 
perseverance in ways where you * didn't ought to go.' 

Tommy and I jabber French like bom * frog eaters^^ 
now-a-days, and have made considerable progress in 
Grerman ; so we can get along nicely when we go about. 

" Now, I have written you what I call a very decent 
epistle, and shall expect one of the same length in 
return. Tell me all about Hetley, Henderbay, and 
every other scrap of English news you can collect. 
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wbether relating to public matters or domestic con- 
cerns. All will be acceptable to 

" Tours very sincerelj, 

**Peeot Moebm;' 

" P.S. — ^Mind you write soon, and let us know how 
to settle about our Rhine trip* Don't be foolish and 
begin to make silly excuses, /know nothing in creation 
that need make you decline ; and a thousand good 
reasons why you should go with us. Tommy will be 
delighted to see you, and you know the old proverb 
abeut ' two' being company and ' three none.' So make 
our party straight, and our mutual pleasure perfect, by 
kindly consenting to be the satisfactory ' number four/ 
or you will never be forgiven by P. M., which does not 
mean * past midnight/ though the dock of St. Phillipe 
is striking twelve. * 'Ware the Doctor I ' I must ex- 
tinguish this illegal light instantly !" 

ISam Fletcher to Percy MorrisJ] 

" Henderbay, 

<<August 20th. 
"My dear Percy, — accept your kind invitation with 
much pleasure, and will meet you when and where 
you please. I have got awfully into the 'black books' 
at home, and shall be very glad to * cut the country' 
fi>r awhile. By the most wretched piece of carelessness 
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I put a letter fix)m Ned Harris to Gecy Lenoir into an 
envelope directed to the Sqrtire, and the oonsequenoes 
were simply frightfiiL The old gentleman exploded 
like a gunpowder barrel, came down here in red-hot 
haste, exposed all our evil doings to the I)octor, and 
blew everybody concerned up to most sublimely unconei* 
fortable heights. Edgar Harris and I were both within 
an ace of expulsion from Birchfield. Ned was saved 
from this depth of disgrace only by the Doctor's liking 
for Mr. Harris, and the knowledge of the pain it would 
cause him to hear of his nephew's bad foehaviour« I 
am sorry to say Mr. Harris is going off rapidly in 
consumption. He did not return at midsummer, and 
we have got a 'horrid old stick' in his place* All 
the boys are grieved about Mr. Harris, though I Ma 
afraid we did not appreciate him as he deserved while 
lie was with us. 

"And who, do you think, interfered to save me 
fi-om my * well-deserved punishment?' Tour father! 
He happened to be up here when the Squire arrived, 
overheard the whole affair, and most angelically inter- 
posed between me and the paternal wrath; declared 
the crime to be * only a jaece of boyish foolery, after 
all'; and prevented my enraged sire from acting the 
part of that old Roman brute who sacrificed his sons 
*>y way of example. 
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**What a true gentleman your fetter is I Didn't 
we all cheer him as he left Birchfield afler the fnj. 
Ten times louder than we did at the Holme Garden 
fete two years ago, and you will remember we were 
pretty energetic about it then. 

^*Ned and his 'ladye-love' haye been 

** 'Parted for eveimore !' 

and Ned is at present < doing the disconsolate/ after 
Tommy Merton's feshion. Gecy has been sentenced 
to banishment from the world, in a nunnery (I mean 
a boarding school) at Carlisle. Emily is going with 
her, though I am thankful to say the latter is not 
inyolved in this hurly-burly; she backed out of it 
last Easter, on detecting signs of the coming storm in 
the domestic horizon. I might haye done ditto, but 
foolishly persisted in going on for the sake of the 
fun it gaye me. 

"I go home to-morrow, and shall wait your next 
epistle at Hetley Grange. I am not expelled from 
Birchfield^ you understand, but do not think I am 
likely to return to Henderbay as a pupil of Doctor 
Grogman after my trip. I will tell you all the rest 
of the news when we meet, as I hate the bother of 
writing long letters. All your friends send loye and 
^respecs' to yourself and Tommy Merton, including 
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HeiT Stock, who was favoured with a 'cracker' of" 
the largest size in his coat tail pocket this yery mornings* 
Hoping to see you soon, 

"Believe me, 

"Yours truly, 

" Sam Flktchke/' 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

[Jfr. Norman to Tommy Merion,'] 

" Beechwood Grove, 

" September 1st. 

" My dear Boy, — As I have not heard from you for 
some time, I am going to write a few lines, partly to 
remind you of the existence of an old friend, and partly 
in place of your friend Edgar, who, I am sorry to say, is 
not fit for very much exertion at present. 

** You will be very sorry to hear of the death of 
your old tutor Mr. Harris, which took place at his 
sister-in-law's house a few days ago. I miss him very 
much, for I had got into a habit of sitting an hour or 
two with him every day during these last three months ; 
and when we * old boys ' get into a groove, whether it be 
for good or evil, it is very hard for us to get out again. 
Bemember that, Tommy ; and don't pick up bad habits 
in your early days, or you will be sorry for it when 
you come to my time of life. Don't make * a chimney *' 
of yourself, or learn to swill beer by the pailful, simply 
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because you happen to be thrown among a few foolish 
young Grermans for awhile. Pick up, instead, tlie 
German steadiness and pluck and domestic affection, 
and you will thank the ' Faderland ' for your treasures 
by-and-bye, when you sit in your old arm-chair and 
tell tales of your boyhood to the succeeding generation^ 
as I hope you will sometime in the years to come. 
It makes us think, we of the * threescore years and 
ten/ when we find men like Oswald Harris dropping 
down by our side, that we can't expect a much longer 
lease of our old bones. I am getting fast up to the 
Psalmist's term of days. I don't feel anxious to quit 
the earth for awhile longer. I am hale and hearty, 
and no burden to my fellow-creatures, yet no one 
knows how suddenly old Ben Norman might drop 
off I Let us try to be ready, Tommy, whenever the 
order comes, so that we need not fear the journey. 
Let us do our duty diligently while we can, and 
trust Providence for what we can't do, as Oswald 
Harris did. Poor Ned caught cold in coming up from 
Henderbay to be present at his uncle's funeral, and it 
has settled down on his chest to rather a dangerous 
extent, but I la-ust he will get rid of it shortly. He 
was rather delirious last night, and talked a lot of 
nonsense about Miss Cecy * Somebody,' with whom the 
foolish fellow has got himself into a nice scrape amongst 
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jour good firiends in Yorkshire. Had it beeo you, or 
any other boy, I should have recommended a pretty 
smart application of a * birch blister ' ; but Master Ned 
being but a weak little lad, and my brother foolishly 
fond of him^ a system of * petting and coddling ' is being 
practised instead. He is not to return to Henderbay 
when he gets rid of this * inflammation/ but will go to 
some day-school in the neighbourhood, where we can 
have his little eccentricities under our own eyes, and 
can control his escapades better. My brother William 
has all the more compassion on his adopted boy, because 
he (Willie Norman) was a very sentimental youth him- 
self in his early days. 

You remember the ' queer advertisement ' which 
you were so curious to know the meaning of ? If you 
are a very good boy, I will tell you all about it some of 
these days. My brother has caught the elder woman at 
last, but I am afraid she is no great prize, as she is 
stone blind and as deaf as a post Miss Kosa Harris has 
done well, hasn't she, in catching a stout Yorkshire 
squire, worth two thousand a year, to take care of her ? 
The ' happy couple' are eating their * honey' in Edin- 
burgh, and Mistress Margaret has just gone to take her 
sister's old place at Dyke House. Margaret ia the eldest 
of the Harris tribe — are there any more nice fat squirea 
available ? What if I pop down to Hetley and make 
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myself agreeable to old 'aunt Jennie'? 'Old Ben' is 
getting ridiculously foolish, you will say; so I had. 
better stop scribbling at once. With best lore, in which. 
Edgar joins, 

** Believe me 

"Your sincere friend, 

** Benjamin Norilajt." 

[Naihan Pierce to Sam Fletcher."] 

*• The Station, Hetley, 

" September 10th, 
" Dear Sam,— I write according to my promise, 
ihough I'm afraid it will be a very stupid letter, as there 
is really nothing particular going on. Mr. Ephndm 
Fletcher and his bride came home on Saturday; she 
looks very pretty, and Mr. Ephndm seems to have got 
young again. The house and station are quite finished 
now, and look very well. My garden is coming into 
something like decent order, and in a year or two I 
hope to have the place all covered with American 
creepers and climbing roses, and then it will be some- 
thing to look at, like the pretty little station I saw 
in the North, where I was staying last year. 

Father and mother come up to see us almost every 
night, and it is capital fun to see father going poking 
about among the offices and signals. Every screw in the 
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whole apparatas is as great a mystery to the dear old 
man as the riddles of the ancient Sphinx. The good 
old felloTf is so proud-spirited and independent he hates 
to ask me to explain anything to hixn ; and it is the 
best of jokes to see him watching the moyements of the 
telegraph or signals, till he scratches his head in de.spair, 
and applies to Jonathan to enlighten him. That worthy 
is generally as much in the dark as m^ respected sire 
himself so the next step is to call Abel to the counciL 
Oh, Sam, you would die of laughter to hear him 
* hold forth. ' It is as good as half a dozen numbers 
of Punch. The affair generally ends in my being 
oalled to the rescue of their bewildered wits after all ; 
and, when I hare made matters perfectly clear to his 
comprehension, my good father usually says, with an air 
of profound wisdom, I'd defy the parson to match if he 
can : — * Aye, my lad, I thought that was about the matter; 
but thought rd like to hear if thee'd learnt it rightly, 
Nathan ! ' My powers of gravity, under a sense of filial 
respect, are sorely tried occasionally, I can assure you. 
Mother takes all the railway belongings for granted, as 
useful but incomprehensible mysteries quite out of her 
sphere to make or meddle with ; so she potters about the 
waiting-room and the house, as pleased as a bairn with 
a new toy — putting up blinds and fancy curtains of all 
sorts — and whenever she gets quite to the end of her 
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wits in trying to improve what has been most thoroughlj 
finished for the last week, she b^ns to ' tidy the par- 
lour ' ; though, as we use it very little, / can't ' see 
the necessity ' for the proceeding. I am writing in the 
office just now, and Abel and I use the front kitchen for 
most purposes, especially as Jonathan lives with us for 
convenience sake ; he sleeps in the little back room on 
the ground floor, 

«My grandmother hobbled up 'to exhort me a 
bit ' last Sunday. I had been wondering how long her 
curiosity would hold proof against the wish to inspect^ 
for herself, all the wonders of the station, discussed by 
my father and mother in her presence. It was most 
amusing ta see her getting all the knowledge she 
wanted, by the most roundabout roads. If any of us 
offered to show or tell her anything, she sto^qped us 
at once, with, 'Dunnot ye tell me! I dunnot want 
to know aught aboot sitch wicked witchcraft.' She 
finally left us with the consoling remark, that we were 
' finely puffed up with a lot o' godless trasherie,' she 
feared much that we would come to a 'sore judg- 
ment on our sinful ways' ere long, but she also 
charitably hoped that 'the worse lot' would fall on 
the heads of those who so < misguided ' us. Abel was 
quite appalled by her doleful prophesies, and I had 
much ado to re-sssure the silly lad. Sturdy Jonathan, 
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however, stood the storm like a true son of David 
Benwicky and even brought a separate torrent on his 
own head, hj his incredulous grins. 

" Jonathan looks in to report, ' She's a- coming I ' 
not mj grandmother, but the '4.30 to York,' so I 
must attend to 'her ladyship^' Abel is ringing the 
bell, though there isn't the ghost of a passenger to 
be seen. 

''The 4.30 is on 'her' road again. I suppose 
you know the engine — ^hke my good mothe/s oven — 
is invariably of the fair sex. Well, ' she ' is gone ! 
leaving nothing but a basket of fish for the Grange^ 
which I have forwarded by Jonathan. There is a 
grand dinner at the Grange to-night, in honour of 
Mr, Ephraim and his bride* Did you know that the 
new governess at the Dyke is another Miss Harris? 
She is rather older than Mrs. Ephraim Fletcher, and 
nearly as pretty, 

^'The pleasure Abel takes in ringing the station 
bell is just as good as a play. You would fancy 
we had all the business of Crewe or Swindon on oui^ 
hands. He begins long before the train gets up to 
the 'distance signal,' and bangs away till it is fairly 
drawn up at the platform. I dare say the passengers 
are often amused at the ' high and mighty airs' in 
our tiny domain. Jonathan never speaks of, and seldom 
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to, me| except as ' Station-master,' pronounced with 
ttyle enongh to announce the Commander-in-Chief of 
Her Majesty's Forces; but the greatest joke is, to 
hear him talk abont * Mr. AbeV and • Mr. Pierce ' ; 
the latter being my fiither * an' it please ye/ who was 
never anything but honedt Joshua in all his life before ! 
My father is half flattered, half annoyed by these grand 
airs on the part of my subordinate, but mother en- 
joys it all immensely; bless her bonny face, how 
proud she is of her bairns I 

"Jonathan and Abel seem to think that I com- 
promise my dignity by holding the points, and seeing^ 
to all the sigilals with my own hands whenever a 
train is at the platform, instead of collecting the tickets, 
And strutting about like the Duke of Wellington at 
it review, while they do the work. I tell them they 
are quite capable of doing * the grand ' for me, but I 
don't mean either of them to touch* those points, if 
I can help it, till they are a good deal older * and 
wiser than they are at present. I have all the re- 
sponsibility, you see, Sam, and my life would be one 
long remorse if any accident were to happen through 
my carelessness ; knowing what has occurred at other 
places, my hand often trembles when I am settiing 
the express, as I think of what mischief a wrong 
signal, or a single moments forgetfulness of the right 
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turn of a point, might do for nobody knoirs how 
nuiny precious lives. 

•*The old postmaster is dead, and 'Yankee Jim' 
of the railway store, wants to have the office^ I hear. 
The ' store ' has been taken down since all was finished, 
and the navvies gone; but Jim seems in no hurry 
to move from * this 'ere location,' and has set himself up 
again in that old cottage, which belongs to old Squire 
Stonehouse, at Crooked Comers. Our Hetley folks 
don't like Jim, but he does not seem to mind that, 
and they say he is very busy making * sheep's-eyes ' 
at Miss Green of the Blue Bell. Report also says that 
Miss Hetty won't so much as look at Jim, and that 
she is more inclined to favour me. She stares at me 
a good deal on Sundays at church, but if she means 
to wait for a husband till she gets me to ask her to 

" ' Walk into my parlour,' 
I am afraid her hair will turn grey in the waiting. 
They say old Green will give his daughter ^00 on 
the day of her marriage, and as she is his only child, 
and sole heiress, the two houses by the mill, and a 
good old-fashioned inn like the Blue Bell, will be hers 
also in the future. No doubt these are the bribes 
for * Yankee Jim,' they are pretty large ones, but they 
don't tempt me, even though mother informs me that 
Miss Hetty can play and sing, and is quite the lady 
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at home* It may be so, but all the ladies I know 
don't wear curl papers and holed stockings in pubHc^ 
as I saw Miss Green doing the other day; perhaps 
she thought I didn't see her at the door, as I passed 
about ten o'clock. Miss Fletcher and Miss Lenoir went 
off to Carlisle to school, about a week ago ; Madam- 
and the Squire took them. I thought Miss Lenoir 
did not look very weU, but Miss Fletcher was ia 
capital spirits. She was delighted with the idea of 
taking a ticket from Hetley, and declared she would 
not give it up, but would retain it as a keepsake^ 
She will be quite a grown-up lady when she comes 
back, and prettier than either Mrs. Ephraim or her 
sister, to my thinking. 

I am quite astonished to find out what a lon^ 
rigmarole I have made out of nothing but our everyday 
life. I have been talking to you on paper as if you had 
come up for a chat, as you do when at home. I really 
did not think of writing more than a page when I 
began. Mother has just come up, and sends her duty 
and best love ; and I must be sure to tell you ' not ta 
be taken in with any of those nasty foreigneering girls 
and not to get mixed up with any of those fighting 
Frenchies, or cut-throat Spanish beggars, as it is quite 
certain neither the Squire nor Madam could possibly 
survive it, if they were to lose Mr. Sam.' And indeed^ 
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^ear Sam, I do not know what we all should do if you 
were never to come home again. I, for one, would be 
•quite heart-broken ; and so would Abel, who also senda 
his lore. Remember us all to Mr. Merton, and with 
4ill our best wishes for your good health and pleasure 
during your tour, and hearty prayers for your safe and 
«peedy return, 

" Believe me 

" Yours very sincerely, 

"Nathah Pikbob." 

**P.S. — Squire Anthony Stonehouse brought half 
n dozen ' best Cognac,' as a ' contribution towards 
housekeeping,' the day after we got into the station- 
house. He brought it up himself in the Dyke gig, 
4md would not let me refuse it upon any terms. His 
intention was exceedingly kind, and it was, of course, 
a most yaluable present, though I doubt much whether 
it was the wisest gift he could haye chosen for two 
young lads like us in charge of a railway station ; so I 
qmetly hid it away in a locked case at the furthest 
-end of the cellar, and told nobody about it but 
mother. Neither Jonathan nor Abel happened to see 
Mr. Anthony, and mother agreed it was best not to let 
them know anything about it. It may prove useful in 
•case of need or sudden emergency; but I expect our 
Squire would not be very pleased with Mr. Anthony 
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StoDehoose if he knew, so please don't mention the- 
matter at the Grange. It is safe enough with mother 
and I ; and I will keep it, like the points, entirely under 
my own control." 

[P(Wcy Morris to his MotherJ] 

" Bruges, 

" Sept. 6th. 

"Darling Mother, — There is only one person on 
the face of the whole earth who can satisfy the long- 
ings of your boy's heart to-night, and that person is your 
own self, my best of mothers ! Do not think, however, 
^that I am sad or home sick, because I write thus. 
Here I am on the Continent, and here I mean ta 
stay until my studies are fairly finished, and then, 
please Providence, hurrah, for old England and home 
once more I But here, in the Rhineland, I do want 
my mother ; because I know so well how keen a de- 
light, she would take in every turn of its storied river^ 
with its castles, its quaint old towns, its vineyards, 
its falls, and its thousand romantic legends of the 

* ancient golden time.* We have not, however, reached 
the grand old Rhine as yet, but I am writing, as it 
were, on its threshold, and here in dear quaint old 

* Bruges of the sweet-voiced bells,' I long to have my 
mother to share my pleasure. Armand, thoroughly 
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done up with rambling about, is lying on the couch 
beside me fast asleep, and those two most unpoetical 
joung John Bulls, Tommy Merton and Sammy Fletcher, 
are squabbling oyer a miserable game at backgammon, 
at the other side of the room. Honest Tommy is not 
quite romantic enough to suit my present mood, and 
as for Sam Fletcher, to make him understand the 
beauties of Schiller, or teach him to comprehend 
(xoethe, would require the performance of that cele- 
brated surgical operation, supposed to be necessary to 
make a genuine Scotchman see the point of a joke» 
Now, my dear mother, I can see you drawing your- 
self up to administer a dignified rebuke; I know bo 
weU the tone and look with which you will begin: 
'My dear Percy, if young Fletcher is not a suitable 
companion for you, and you knew that none of your 
tastes were likely to agree, why did you press him to* 
accompany you, why, indeed, did you invite him to 
join your party at all?' Listen, good mother, and I 
will duly and truly disclose all my reasons, and tell 
over all my sins, and the end and aim of my little 
plots for particular fun and pleasure of my own. The 
invitation was given out of three parts of pure selfish- 
ness on the side of Mr. Percy Morris, and one part 
with the aim of giving pleasure to the said Samuel 
Fletcher. I like Sam pretty weU as a companion 
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now and then, and I love my dear honest Tommy 
Merton most trolj and thoroughly ; only, for this 
journey, Armand Gautier was the fellow most after 
tny own heart, and I, knowing that Tommy had a 
considerable liking for his friend Sammy, invited the 
latter, so that I might monopolize my friend Armand 
as much as I please. * Comprenez vous/ best of 
mothers, the working of this little device ? 

'''But who?' asks the peerless empress of Holme 
Garden Court, with her back still straighter, and her- 
X»p rising higher than ever, *Who may this Armand 
Gautier be ? ' Unto which her artful son, * Percy the 
particular pickle,' hastens to reply : Armand Grautier 
is the only son of a worthy Protestant pasteur, of 
the renowned city of Geneva, and of all the brave 
youths in the Pension Dormer, he is the spirit most 
akin to Percy Morris. 

" Armand's father, Eoland Gautier, is an excellent 
wooden model of a true Calvinist pasteur until he gets 
into the pulpit, and then * ma foi ! ' — is that swearing, 
'^ma bonne mere?' — ^how he 'thundera and Hghtens' 
amon^ the erring sinners around him. His wife is a 
goodly matron of a most meek and chastened frame of 
mind, without one worldly thought beyond her psaltier, 
her husband's sermons, her schools, her soup kitchens, 
and her poor ; and Armand is the productioli of the 
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-union of this worthy pair. By this I know the ' age of 
miracles' has by no means come to an end. 

" How shall I describe this young phenomenon 
-among the sermonizing, psalm-singing community ? 
•Stay; I have it! You know the portrait of Lord 
Byron which forms the centre of the group of poets 
on your favourite cabinet in the green drawing-room ? 
That is Armand's very self, only he is perfect both in 
'figure and face, save that he is a trifle too slim and 
fragile to suit my English ideas of perfect strengih, 
1 am slightly afraid of his being swept away to unknown 
regions every windy day. Then, for the inside of this 
comely shell, 'it hath rare parts I' He can call the 
waiter, order the dinner, bully mine host, praise mine 
hostess, and make love to the pretty chambermaid in 
seven modem languages, and three, at least, of the 
ancient tongues. He can draw, paint, sing to the lute 
or guitar {altos the concertina and violin), dance the 
eoranto and the Court minuet (alias the trois-temps 
waltz and the Highland fling); can salute the ladies 
afler the best manner of the Court of France ; can sit 
-a charger (generally called a donkey), and draw a sword 
with any young knight of the empire of Britain (other- 
wise the Swiss Republic). He can fence, shoot with bow 
or with firearms, and can compete successfully in all 
manly exercises and sports with any youth of his years. 
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He has studied the art of government in all nations of 
the earth ; yea, and also, the most occult sciences are 
known unto him. He has talents passing the power of 
this poor pen to describe. Can turn you a sonnet on the 

* ladye' of your love ; compose for you a goodly sermon 
of no mean length ; or entertain you with a rightly- 
reasoned and deeply-learned argument on any given 
subject, during the space wherein you might count five 
minutes by the clock of St Paul's I ' How like you 
this description of my * choice flower of chivahry ' and 

* mirror of manly courtesy !' In plainer words, Armand 
Gautier is a thoroughly clever and most highly-talented 
fellow, a born poet and musician, and ^ as handsome as 
daylight ! ' He is just nineteen, and, if the wTiole truth 
must out, a wonder, puzzle, and even a bit of a scandal 
to the demure, straight-laced community among which 
he has had the misfortune to be born. 

Sooth to say, these good folks are half killing- 
my poor Armand ; they no more understand his nature 
than the black-coated rooks of our cold northern woods 
could have understood the bright, beautiful bird of the 
sun. It is scarcely possible for this tropical creation 
to be able to exist long in such an unkindly air; 
they will as surely peck him to pieces, as the crows 
would have pecked the phoenix of old. Even at the 
Pension Dormer, Armand is happier than at home. 
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because he is better understood; and, out here with 
me, in perfect freedom of mind and limb, he rejoices 
like a suddenly uncaged skjlark. Even in his sleep 
to-night^ though his feet are blistered, and he is as 
tired as a hunted hare, he smiles as though his dreams 
were all of pleasant things. Can you wonder that I 
love such a splendid fellow ? Mother, I adore him ! 
He is perfection personified in fiesh and blood, and I 
believe he returns my love ; what condescension I The 
Czar of all the Eussias might be proud to have my 
Armand for his friend; you must love him for my 
sake, and you will soon be glad to do so for his own. 
I shall bring him to Holme Garden on the first op- 
portunity I have. He has seen your portrait, and 
thinks you must be a * perfect queen among women/ 
I know he would give a great deal to have a mother 
like mine. He also admires my father's portrait; but 
can scarcely believe that Hugh is my brother, he is so 
very unlike the rest of our family. 

Talking about likenesses, I wish you would send 
me a good one of Flo; I want it directly. Get her 
taken by Elland, of Henderbay, in the vignette style, 
with her hair done up d Za Marie Stuart in the picture 
gallery at home, and send it to me at Boppart, we 
shall be there on the 15th. I received Clara's cartCj 
and Mr. Eustace's, just before leaving Lorgnitz. It 
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is a capital likeness of Clara; I suppose she will be 

Mrs. Eustace by this time. I don't admire his looks, 

and think he might make an excellent show-block 

for Stirling's window^ in High street. Whatever can 

make women love ' tailors' dummies ' is a mystery to 

me, especially when they hive seen *a man.' I do 

wonder at her bad taste, aflber living so long with my 

father and Harry, and having all the Morris portraits 

"before her eyes. 

'"In the ancient town of Bruges, 
In the quaint old Flemiih city, 
As the evening shades descended, 
Low, and loud, and sweetly blended. 
Low at times, and loud at times. 
Changing like a poet's rhymes, 
Eing the beautiful wild chimes 
From the belfry in the market, 
Of the ancient town of Bruges.' 

" Come over and hear them ! Come and listen 

^th me to the enchanting music of the carillon. 

You love bell music as much as I do. Mother, come ! 

and let us listen together to these ' sweet voices ' of the 

^riUon, It has roused Armand, and he is sitting in 

enraptured silence at the open window. I know by 

the set of his brow, by his very attitude, that lihey 

are stirring the depths of his soul. We shall have a 

poem, or a song of no mean order, from him ere 

morning. 
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:}ier couple? Sam cries ' backgammon I' 
.'i^h of Grothic triumph, that has no 
\ that aerial music in its tone; while 
v.. nges him to a new game, without re- 
it • or place. The can7Z(m might be 'Dixie's 
. ' Vilikins and his Dinah,' performed on a 
. iran, for aught either of them knew to the con- 
\"erily Longfellow wrote of them, in the same poem, 
which I have already quoted, when he says : — 

" ' Men go their ways, 
Hearing the music as they pass, 
But deeming it no more, alas ! 
Than the hollow tound of brcus I * 

Write to me at Boppart, my dearest mother. 

When I have received your packet I will tell yoti 

more of our wanderings in these enchanted scenes of 

old romance and song, and will send you some of our 

sketches, enriched by the charms of Armand's poetic 

genius. I will have my friend photographed to-morrow 

for your especial benefit; also the rest of the party 

taken, by way of contrast. Love to my father, with 

many thanks for the cheque enclosed in his last letter. . 

Love also to Flo, Hugh, and all inquiring friends. 

' For thyself, best and dearest, take ten thousand 

embraces,' from 

" Your ever loving boy, 

" Pbbct Moeek." 
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CHAPTER XXin. 



"Well, Madam! to tell the truth, I do think the 
Squire spoils our Nathan. What is to ail the lad to 
take a wife and settle down in life as he ought, now 
that he has such a nice house and capital place ? I am 
very much afraid he has got such set-up notions into his 
head there will be no suiting him with anything soon, 
in a plain or reasonable way, as he ought to be suited. 
It goes against me to see him turning his nose at his 
chances with all his old playfellows, as he has been 
doing of late. I says to him last night, when he came 
down to see us, and Td been ' on' at him about different 
things, and got real mad at his nonsensical talk It^s 
my belief that nobody but my Lord Mayor of York's 
daughter will be grand enough to please ye ; ye'd better 
take the first train i' the mom', and ask him if he 
happens to have one to suit.' " 

Mrs. Fletcher had been paying one of her frequent 
visits to Nurse Pierce's cottage, and she was now 
standing at the garden gate talking to Nurse about 
Nathan. 
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"I suppose there are plenty of nice girls in the 
Tillage would have no objection, if Nathan asked them, 
to be his wife?" she said, in answer -to Nurse's last 
observations. 

" Indeed, no ! But Nathan need not look after any 
of the Benwicksy Harewoods, or Shaws. There is Hetty 
Crreen of the Blue BeU, as pretty a girl as you need wish 
to see, with an education as good as his : brought up at 
a boarding school she was. She will have £300 down 
in cash whenever she marries, and the two houses in 
^Mill Eoad into the bargain. Jeremiah Green told me so 
with his own lips ; and then there is the Blue Bell, with 
its nice bit of land — pure freehold, every yard of it — 
when Jeremiah dies. What is to ail the lad .at her ? " 

" Is she clever at house-keeping ? " 

" Why, as to that, she is young enough, and would 
floon learn, especially if I'd the teaching of her. But 
with what she has and what Nathan has, they need 
never want a servant ; she needn't wet her finger if it 
pleases her to be so idle : and she likes the lad; too." 

"Oh, does she? Well, Nurse, do you think it 
would do any good if I were to give Nathan a few quiet 
hints on the matter? I am sure Miss Green ought to 
be an excellent match for him, and I think marriage 
would be a very good thing, as it keeps a young man 
like him steady and settled. We are all so fond of 
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Nathan, I am sure we would always be ready to promote- 
his welfare in any way we possibly could." 

Well, Mi's. Fletcher, I am sure I would be heartily 
glad if you would speak to him. If anybody in the 
place is bound to mind what you and the Squire say 
about anything, it is surely our Nathan. And it would 
be doing a kindness to poor little Hetty, too ; for she ia- 
just pining her heart out over the foolish lad, that hasn't 
the sense even to look at her." 

" Then I will see what I can do. Is he very busy 
in the afternoon just now ? " 

He has nought to see but the 4.30 between now 
and the mail at seven o'clock, except on Wednesdays^, 
when the Barforth market train goes up at four, and 
another at six," said Nurse, glancing back at the dock 
in the kitchen, which was just on the point of striking 
three. 

It is nice and cool to-day. I think I will just 
stroll on to the station, perhaps I may see Nathan*. 
Good-day, Nurse." 

Nurse repeated the good-day," and turned into her 
cottage, while Madam walked slowly down the village.. 
Turning the comer which led towards the station, she 
came in full sight of Hetty Green, seated in the old- 
fashioned stone porch which ornamented the front 
entrance of the Blue Bell* Hetty was employed ia 
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the muiiifkolare of a crochet aatiinaccassar of new and 
elaborate design. She was in full afternoon costome, 
and could fidrly bid defiance to the scratinizing eyes of 
Sqmre Fletcher's lady. Her neat muslin collar and cuffs, 
her new autumn dress of dark-blue seige, set off her 
flaxen ringlets and fair complexion to great advantage* 
When Hetty did choose to take pains with her taiUtte 
no coie could have a more refined taste. Her collar was 
ftstened by a neat silver brooch, her waist confined by a 
neat black band, and the dainty little feet, just peeping 
under her dress, were encased in dark-gray stockings 
and bright leatheit sUppm, new and neat like her dress^ 
without the least attempt at gaudy ornament of any 
kind. Mrs. Fletcher decidedly approved of Hetty's 
looks, and crossed the road to speak to her. She knew 
her weH enough : <^ Madam Fletcher" knew everybody 
in Hetley. 

Hetty Oreen was, as Nurse had said, quite a village 
heiress, as well as the village heUe, Her father, Jeremiah 
Green, was one of the very few inhabitants of Hetley 
who lived on their own freehold property, and were not 
leaseholders or annual tenants under the Fletchers or 
StonehouseSi who^ in their various branches, owned most 
oi the land in ihe neighbourhood. She was an only 
child, and a little sp<Hlt, as is usually the case, not only^ 
by her parents, but by almost all her neighbours. She 

B 
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was constantly being told of her beauty, and her wealtih 
was often the subject of evening discourse oyer the fire 
amongst her Other's cronies. So she could not help 
knowing her value/' and holding her head a little too 
high in consequence. She did not trouble to rise as 
Mrs. Fletcher approached, any more than a literal queen 
would have done under the same circumstances. Hetty's 
&ther, be it distinctly understood, was no keeper of a 
low pot-house," the idle resort of all the loose characters 
in the neighbourhood, like the miserable, ugly little 
public-houses clustering so thickly round Henderbay« 
No, indeed. Jeremiah Green was a quiet, steady man, 
the most respectable landlord of a good old country inn, 
well known and well liked in all the district, and one 
who would have felt utterly disgraced by a visit from the 
police on official business connected with an appearance 
to a summons before the magistrates. No compUdnts 
were ever made to Squire Fletcher regarding Jeremiah 
"Green's disorderly house. We would almost have 
thought the world coming to an end ,to hear of drunken 
))rawls being the rule at the Blue Bell. Neither the 
Squire of Hetley Grange, nor Anthony Stonehouse or 
-other country gentlemen, lay or clerical, would have felt 
in the least ashame4 to be found in the porch or bar of 
the Blue Bell, talking over the country gossip with honest 
Jerry ; and very few of them were tipplers, — certainly 
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mj &thery unde Anthony, and the rector were not* 
Their wives thought it no degradation to pass many a 
good hour in Mrs. Green's cosy parlour, and as for 
Hetty herself, though my mother would hardly have 
given her a warm welcome at the Grange in the 
character of Mrs. Samuel Fletcher, yet she never 
thought the matter worth 9Colding over, when I met 
Hetty anywhere round the village, or stopped with her 
as she sat sewing in the stone porch, to have a good 
gossip, as I often did, when I was idling about on a 
holiday afternoon. Hetty had been educated in a town 
in South Durham, at a school that didn't stoop to admit 
girls from every " twopenny gin-^hop," but kept itself 
quite on the high and mighty " principle, with charges 
itccordingly, I can assure you ; and if she was rather un- 
tidy and lazy when she first came home, it was only from 
her own heedlessness, and from no want of the best train- 
ing money could buy. I want you to see Hetty as she 
really was, — a pure-eyed, warm-hearted girl, with a. face 
as innocent of really deliberate wickedness as that of 
a wild hedge rose, — in spite of her little fault?. She 
was a right good match for my dear foster-brother, and 
Nurse and Madam were quite right in thdr wish to see 
them united, only they did not know how to set about 
it. Love won't bear forcing like a green-house plant. 
If you want to train it, you must choose the most 
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delicate and secret ways of coaziiig^ ot jaa wiU assuredly 
do mischief There was only one genome matdinnaker 
I e^er knew, who was always saecessfbl and never did 
mischief, and that was aunt Dotothy Stxmdioase. Both 
Nathan and Hetty were young and foolish al this period 
of their hyes^ and wanted a good many crotdiets 
knocked out of tiieir heads. They got them knocked 
oal^ too, after a year or so, hy a more painful procesa 
than their friends ooold have wished ; hut, as Nathan 
said, after a visit to the ironworks a little while ago» 
The hotter the fbmaoe was, the purer and better the 
metal which remained;" and so it proved with Hetty 
and Nathan. 

''Are yoa not afinud of tiie cold on the stones, 
this dun afternoon, Hetty?" said Mrs. Fletcher, taking 
the opposite seat in the pordi as she spoke. 
• ''The son was oat qnite warmly a few minutes 
since, and one does not feel the wind here,'' was the 
reply. 

" I hear yon have got another sweetheart, Hetty ; 
shall we have a wedding soon?'' 

"Not if 'Yankee Jim' is to be the bridegroom, 
Mrs. Fletcher," said the beauty of the Blue BeU, giving 
her pretty little nose a defiant turn. '^It is [Jam 
^ough what Mr. James Crawley wants.*' 

"And that?" 
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"Is just my monej. Much he would care for 
me, as soon as he got my father's savings safe in his 
greasy pockets! I wish he would ship himself back 
to Califomia, or wherever else he 'hails' from, as 
he calls it I want no more of his 'dew tells' and 
^sartainliesy' I can tell him ; the nasly outlandish 
botheration I " 

*'Yea, he is certainly not so refined as our clever 
young station-master. Nathan Fierce is as goodnatured 
and amiable as he is handsome ; what do you say to 
him, Hetty?" 

" I will wait till he says 'something to me^ before 
I can answer him. He is a good deal too fond of 
his signals and his telegraj^s to find time to talk to 
anybody down here. People do say he has a sweet- 
heart at Barforth station, and that they talk to each 
other on the wires; but Jonathan Renwick was in 
last nighty and when father asked him about it, 
Jonathan said it was all a made-up story, because 
Nathan nev^ touches the telegraph except his duty 
requires it." 

By the tossed curls, the heightened colour as soon 
las Nathan was mentioned, and by the evident jealousy 
of the supposed damsel at Barforth station, Mrs. Fletcher 
judged that Nune Pierce had spoken l^e trudi, and 
that Miss Green, whatever she might choose to say 
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to the oontniji was by no • means indifferent to the 
attractions of the young station-master. 

**0f course yon know all the Pierces, Hetty?" 
Oh, dear me, yes ! I used to play all day with 
Nathan and Abel, when we were children long since ; 
but now, Nathan has grown so proud, that he has 
quite forgotten old times." 

do not think so, Hetty. I think you misjudge 
him. Perhaps he may be afraid of your judging his 
motives as you do those of James Crawley." 

'^I have eyes and sense to discern the difference^ 
I hope, Mrs. Fletcher!'' was the somewhat curt re- 
joinder, and then Hetty added, ''Nathan Pierce need 
not take the trouble to come to the Blue Bell, if he 
does not care to do so. Nobody asks him, and nobody 
wants his company, either." 

litde 'Miss Mary Contrary/ thought Mrs. 
Fletcher, guessing shrewdly that one little wilful heart 
at the Blue Bell wanted Nathan's company yery much 
indeed. She said nothing, however, but rose, bade 
Hetty Good afternoon," and asked if her mother waa 
at home. 

'' No, she has gone to Barforth till Saturday. Good 
aflemoon, Mrs. Fletcher ; " and slipping round to the 
aide window of the bar room, Hetty watched Madam go 
on towards the station, wondering what she wanted there. 
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Nftthan also wondered what Madam ooold want at 
the station. He was perched on the high ladder of the 
signal post^ thinking of the Rhineland and Sam, whose 
route he had heen endeayonring to Mow bj aid of an 
Atlas and some illustrated papers, before he turned out 
to look' afler the condition of the signal lantern. Haying 
satisfied himself on this point, he sat down on his airy 
perch to enjoy a quiet muse, as he watched the fitful 
bursts of sunshine playing over the wide stretch ot 
landscape thus brought within his ken. The dull grey 
light seemed at last to conquer the golden tints and 
spread itself in gloomy victory over the valleys and 
moorland, when his downward glance perceived Mrs. 
iletcher. He was both surprised and nervous as he 
descended to speak to her, for he could not tell how to 
account for her appearance at that particular time of 
day. There was no train tiU nearly another hour hence* 
Jonathan had taken the daOy paper over to the Grange 
as soon as the one o'clock brought it from York ; the 
Squire, he knew, was on a shooting party at Westley 
Gorse, and not expected home for two or three days, so 
she could not be coming to meet him ; and it wasn't 
Madam's way to bring messages or come about parcels, 
etc., herself. Could there be bad news from Sam ? or 
could Madam, so quick of eye and apprehension, have 
guessed ! — ^but^ no 1 — that was utterly impossible. He 
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was upon the pladbrai now, and "Ua^lMn ^ras opening 
the widcet gate dose to the station'^ioaae, — in another 
moment he should learn what had bronglit her there. 
She smiled pleasantly as he advanced, and some of 
Nathan's worst fears were relieved. 

I have come to see jour new house, Nathan,'* said 
ahe, in her pleasantest tones. I have been quite dull 
since the Squire left me, with all the diildren being 
away, so I thought I would amuse myself by walking 
over as it was sjich a nice cool afternoon. I have never 
seen the house since it was finished and furnished. How 
Tery nice your garden looks." 

So that was all. What silly frights people will put 
themsdves into over the most natural and compaonplaoe 
things, thought the much relieved and gratified NathatfU 
Highly pleased at the honour of the visit, he did the 
honours of his tiny domain with all the courtesy and 
satisfaction of a landed proprietor — upstairs and dowfi 
atairs, bedroom, kitchen, and parlour. Madam approved 
of all, as well she might ; for her own well-ordered 
home Was not more perfect in its way than Nathan's. 
Comfort and good taste reigned in every department^ 
especially in the parlour, which was exhibited last» as 
being the crowning splendour. Here fresh evidences of 
refined habits of thought and feeling were visible in aU 
around, — in the still open book and papers, bearing 
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witness to his recent studies; in the choice selectic^ 
which filled the neat bookcase, the ornaments of the 
mantelpiece and the tiny cheffonier, the vase of fresh 
flowers on the centre-table, — all speaking of an artistic 
skiQ in arrangement and due sense of colour in contrast. 
He who furnished tlus room need scarcely fear the frown 
of the Tillage heiress. 

Did you furnish this room according to your own 
ideas, Nathan?" asked Madam, as she rested comfortably 
in the pretty American rocking chair. 

Yes ; all but the fire paper and l^e carpet. Mother 
would insist on buying those, though I told her they 
did not agree with the curtains and other things." 

Mrs. Fletcher had noticed the articles mentioned as 
being the only weak points of the otherwise perfect 
room : the pattern of the carpet was decidedly too large 
for the space it was meant to cover, and rather too 
brilliant in its hues, while the ^ate paper was certainly 
gaudy. Accustomed to consider the bright red tiles and 
many-hued crockery of her cottage as veritable marks 
of gentility and family grandeur, many a sturdy battle 
had good Nurse Pierce fought with her eldest son, 
rc^rding the quieter shades and gradations which his 
more educated eye had learnt to prefer. 

^'Tou will get rid of the grate paper very soon, 
and a little use will tone the caipet down, so as to 
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look much better. Did yon choose the table co^er 
and eartains?" 

^Yes, I brought them, and the hearth-rug, from 
York. I got them from the same place as the waiting- 
room things were ordered from hj the Squire." 

^The waiting-room is Teiy neat, I hope it will 
be always kept in the same nice order. What nice 
books and flowers jon have I Yonr house is really 
perfect, Nathan. I can see only one thing which it 
sadly lacks." 

Nathan looked an inquiry, as he closed the atlas, 
and replaced the scattered papers. 

The house is in beautiful order now, but it will 
need a woman's hand ttf keep it so. Yon want a 
wife in it, Nathan. They tell me you have a sweet- 
heart at Barforth?" said Mrs. Fletcher, making use 
of the hints obtained at the Blue Bell. 

They are mistaken," replied Nathan, smiling, but 
feeling as if they were both gliding on to daugeroua 
ice. Mother comes up to look afler things almost 
every day," he added. 

She may, but it is far too much for her, and 
she cannot be expected to do so as winter sets in. 
If you will take my advice, you will look out at 
once for some nice girl to share your pretty little 
home. It is really selfish to think of keeping a 
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badielor establishment in each a place. Do 70a not 
know anyone yon would like to ask to take charge 
of it for you^ 

Nathan stood by the window ; Mrs. Fletcher could 
not see his &ce, so she rose, and coming close np to 
him, waited his reply, as if on the point of taking 
her leaye. He turned his head a little more aside, as 
he answered — 

** I do not know a girl I care to ask for as my wife ; 
and, indeed, I have no wish to be married." 

"Tm afraid you are too shy, Nathan. Everybody 
thinks it would be for your good. I know many nice 
girls who would be quite delighted to become Mrs. 
Nathan Pierce; they all think you are such a perfect 
gentleman." 

The kindly-meant compliment stung Nathan ; he 
flushed hotly. 

Mrs. Fletcher went on — " There is little Hetty Green 
of the Blue Bell; she is quite a favourite with your 
mother already; she is a nice innocent girl, and one 
who likes you too, I fancy." 

She is too much of a lady for me," said Nathan, 
getting restive, and proudly humble, in his fright and^ 
excitement. 

*'What nonsense, Nathan! Tour education and 
talents make you equal to almost anyone in the 
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district; and then your fiunilies liave always been 86 
friendly." 

•* She is a little tawdry tiling, with her shoes down 
^t heel, and her hair in carl papers ! " cried Nathan, 
with a scomfblly curled lip. 

Oh, poor Hetty ! what a sad mistake it was of yon^ 
one morning, when yon had overslept yoniself, and 
being late for breakfast, thought your untidy UnUtU of 
no great consequence for an hour or two I What evil 
genius prompted you to speak to the milk boy, at the 
front door of the Blue Bell, when Nathan Pierce was 
passing, with his quick bright eyes on the look-out for 
misdemeanours ? Young ladies, if you are inclined to 
be untidy, and trust your good luck for escaping unseen, 
take warning by poor little Hetty's mischance, 

^* She had ndther curl papers nor dog-eared heels 
when I saw her to-day," protested Madam, begimiing to 
get warm with Nathan's opposition. She was as dainty 
and as fresh as a rose bud ; «nd you know, Nathan, even 
if girls are sometimes a little untidy when they are 
young and at home, they oflen turn out right good 
wives for all that. But setting Hetty aside, there are 
Stamper's daughters of Northallerton, good-looking, 
tidy, well-bred, active girls, every one of them ; and 
ziearer home there are a great many more. Lucy 
Eenwick and Jane Shaw are very decent, though 
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acarcelj up to your mark in other matterSi I moat 
certainlj own." 

Hetty Green is nothing to me ; I neither like nor 
dislike her. I don't see why I am to be forced to take a 
wife when I do not want to marry. I am surely doing 
no harm in keeping single," repeated Nathan, biting 
his lip, and heartily wishing that the train, now just 
due, would make its appearance. 

« To talk in that way, Nathan, is, as I said before, 
simply foolish ! I tell you, you ought to get married I 
I am sorry to say it, Nathan, but I am sadly afraid you 
have got some very silly ideas into your head latdy, and 
the sooner you get rid of them the better it will be for 
you. I came here to talk to you as a friend, so I will 
speak out my meaning plainly, because I belieye that 
you <tre doing harm to others by your conduct." Poor 
Nathan's heart beat thidc and fast^ throbbing like the 
piston of the express engine. "We are all very £and 
of you at the Grange, and would be most sincerely sorry 
to see you do anything wrong or absurd ; and people in 
the village are talking a good deal about you just now. 
They say that you are growing discontented with your 
lot, that you are proud and scornful with your old 
neighbours and friends, haughty and forgetful of the 
playmates of your childhood. They say also that 
it is the fault of the Squire, — ^that, indeed, we have 
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•all spoilt you, till you forget your station in vain 
hopes and aspirations in which you have no right to 
indulge!" 

And you belieye this. Madam?" asked Nathan, 
his form drawn to its full height and every nerve 
strained to the utmost^ in the effort to keep down the 
&st«rising storm of passionate feeling. 

I should foe heartily sorry to be obliged to do so ; 
I only repeat what I have heard as a warning." 

You may trust me, Mrs. Fletcher. I shall keep 
my station in every case. There is the train at last! 
five minutes over-due." 

We do trust you, Nathan. Good aflemoon. Re- 
member it was only because of my really strong interest 
in your welfare, which has led me to speak to you 
as I have done just now," and Madam left the station 
Just as Nathan hunied to rescue the points from 
Jonathan, who, if he thought to try his skill alone, 
because Mrs. Fletcher was there, found himself quickly 
undeceived. 

It might reasonably be doubted, however, which of 
the two was most capable of holding them, for, if 
Nathan's hand trembled formerly with nervous desire 
to do right, it trembled doubly now with barely sup- 
pressed passion. If there had been an accident at 
Hetley during the next few days, or, indeed, during 
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the next two or three weeks, Hetty Green, Mnu 
Fletcher, and Nurse, ought to hare been the responsible 
parties. 

Jonathan and Abel wondered mightily what Madam 
could have said or done, to make Nathan as cross 
as an ill-tempered bear. He boxed Abel's ears twice 
in Uie course of that unlucky evening, and threatened 
Jonathan with instant dismissal next time he so much 
as looked at the points. Abel, however, got a litde 
light on the matter next day, when his mother came 
up and questioned him closely regarding Madam's 
visit, after which she went to Nathan, and began 
talking about Hetty Green. Finding that Madam had 
spoken her mind on the subject, Nurse " freed " hers 
also in no stinted measure; after which she pushed 
on the siege against Nathan's resolutions of celibacy, 
with relentless vigour. For the next month Nathan 
got no peace, his life was rendered perfectly wretched 
by the ceaseless attacks from all quarters, until he 
was so worn out by the constant struggle, that he 
began to wonder whether it would not be the wisest 
plan to give way to their wishes, and do whatsoever 
they bade him, after all. 

Not a word of kindly help or encouragement to 
be had anywhere. Sam far away, Madam and all his 
friends, his own father and mother — Joshua never 
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differed from Nurse in relation to household or family 
matters— even the Squire I all were against him. 

The proverbial ''last straw" was added by the 
Squire, in utter ignorance of the turmoil. Nurse and 
Madam had never mentioned the matter to him, and 
he was never a man quick to suspect any mischief; he 
believed blindly in Nathan, and would have deemed his 
gold or his family honour safe to any extent in hia 
favourite's hands. But Nathan did not know this, and 
h» believed the Squire's few hot words to be part and 
parcel of the conspiracy against him, and feared them 
as a sign of his suspicion of what Nathan would have 
died rather than reveal. It came about thus : — One day, 
in the end of October, the Squire returned from a 
shooting expedition, accompanied by a party of friends, 
including Mr. and Mrs. Ephraim Fletcher, who were 
coming to spend Sunday at Hetiey. The afternoon was 
<me of those dismal bursts of weather stolen from the 
coming November, raw and wet, with a nast^ wind of 
that piercing nature which seems to find its way to your 
very heart, and cuts your face and hands so unmerci- 
frilly. The Grange waggonette was a little behind, and 
the train a little before the exact time appointed when 
they reached Hetiey station, so the party sought refuge 
in the waiting-room, the Squire exulting over the 
nature of the company's (such a tiny ^' company ! ") 
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arrangements, which provided fires when required with- 
out reference to any particular date or season. But 
alas for the Squire's exhibition of model manage- 
ment on the ''Hetley and Barforth/' the carelessly 
lighted fire had died in its birth, and the room was 
very imtidy. It was really due to a piece of stupidity 
and idleness on Jonathan's part, as he had received 
proper orders from Nathan, who knew well enough the 
party would arrive that day ; but the Squire — who was 
always particular in trifles, and prided himself greatly 
on being supported by Nathan in his pet whims, 
especially in matters of cleanliness and comfort — wet 
and cross, tired and disappointed, poured out a full 
vial of wrath on Nathan, as the only person responsible, 
ending with an angry intimation to the effect that he 
had much better get a wife to help him, he did not 
know his own interest, and had better take care of 
himself for the future ! " 

Stung on all sides, sick at heart, and thoroughly 
frightened by the Squire's outburst, Nathan felt as if 
he hated all the village, and Hetty Green in particular, 
for the misery they had brought upon him. Next time 
fate brought poor Hetty across his path he behaved with 
actual rudeness in his irritated state of feeling. The 
poor child, knowing how guiltless of all unmaidenly for- 
wardness h^ conduct had been, was rendered miserable 

s 
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by bis disdainiiil and unkind looks and speecbes, and 
in her own defence told all to her mother. Mrs. Green, 
mightily indignant, sought Nurse with complaints of 
Nathan. Nurse was neither sparing nor ambiguous in 
her reproaches, and Nathan found himself regarded by 
all his neighbours as a "cold-hearted uppish young 
upstart, who did not know what he was aiming at ! " 
Even Jonathan and Abel began to look askance at one 
who set himself up against the word of " the Squire 
and Madam," whose wishes were generally regarded in 
the light of feudal commands, especially among their 
own tenantry. Still the weeks went slowly on ; Sam 
did not return ; and St. Simon on his desert pillar was 
not more lonely and heart-weary than poor Nathan ! 

This was the way it ended : — On the very last day 
of October Nathan walked down to the village, deter- 
mined to decide the affair by his grandmother's " word." 
Old Dame Pierce was held as a sort of country oracle in 
matters of this sort ; and, as her sayings generally ran con- 
trary to any popular view of the subject in question, 
Nathan hoped her usual love of contradiction might 
move her to settle the matter in his favour. Accordingly 
he appealed to her on the much-disputed question : 
Ought he to give his hand to Hetty Green without 
giving hia heart also ? " 

"Honour thy father and mother, and thy days 
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shall be long in the land ; that is all that I have to 
saj to thee, grandson Nathan," said Dame Pierce, with 
her most solemn and emphatic manner. 

Nathan strode out of the cottage, and marched 
straight into the bar of the Blue Bell. Mrs. Green 
was sitting alone, quietlj working. 

** Where is Hetty?" he demanded in husky tones. 

" In the other room." Nathan waited for no 
more ; striding across the front passage, he met Hetty 
at the door of the parlour. She was startled, as well 
she might be, by his strange demeanour and passion- 
white face. He gave no heed to her frightened question, 
but led her into the room she had just quitted, and 
shutting the door, placed himself against it, and in 
front of her, demanding abruptly : — ** Henrietta Green ! 
do you wish to have me for your husband?" 

"Oh, Nathan!" 

He laid his strong right hand emphatically on 
the side table near which he stood. '* Now or never I 
Will you be my wife ? " I shall never ask you again, 
so you had better say your meaning honestly; — ^yes 
or no?" 

Hetty was frightened, surprised, confused ; but she 
saw he meant what he said — ^he would never give her 
a second chance of refusing him. She loved Nathan 
with all her heart, in spite of his scorn, love prevailed 
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oyer fear, and she spoke hesitatingly but decisively — 
"Yes, I wiU.'^ 

<«You will? It is your wish also? Then it is 
settled, and I shall be at peace at last!" The caress 
with which the words were sealed was so fierce, that 
poor Hetty could scarcely help wondering if her old 
playmate had not been suddenly transformed into the 
brigand of popular romance^ who meant murder rather 
than marriage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Green were rather surprised at the 
abruptness of Nathan's proceedings, but concluded that 
his roughness was only the result of boyish vexation 
at having been *• brought to his duty " by his parents. 
Before Nathan left the Blue Bell, arrangements were 
made for the marriage ceremony to be performed at 
Hetley church on the 14th of November; the im- 
petuous bridegroom would brook no delay. Then he 
returned to his father's cottage, to announce what he 
had done. 

"I have done your bidding; Hetty is willing to 
be your daughter, and you can all make the best you 
can of the business!" he said to Nurse, and then 
went back to the station in time to attend to the 
seven o'clock mail train; but when it was gone, 
Nathan dismissed Jonathan, sent Abel home, and paced 
the platform from end to end ; evening, midnight, and 
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the dreary November dawn had passed, ere his march 
was ended. His morning duties found him apparently 
years older, and the genial smile, so well known in 
Hetley, was banished for many a long day. When 
Sam returned he was much astonished and sadly 
grieved by the change in Nathan, but the true cause 
remained involved in mystery for some months. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

NOTES TBOH THE BHIirELAin). 

Sept. 10th. — Cologne. — am not altogether pleased 
with Percy's conduct since we started from Lorgnitz^ 
or rather from Bruges, where we met Sam on the 
4th. We set off from Lorgnitz on the 23rd of Angost^ 
made a detour vid France, stayed two days in Paris 
with two of our school-mates, arrived in Bruges on 
the 3rd, and stayed there till the 7th. La Pension 
Dormer is to be entirely renoyated, and we are at 
liberty during the process; the holidays will last till 
the first of November. I am not pleased with Percy 
because he monopolizes Armand Gautier so complelely, 
and leaves Sam and I to our own devices. If Armand 
and he wanted to have a tSte-a-tSte tour, why didn't 
they go off by themselves ? More than this, I suspect 
they are making ftm of Sam, they think he can't 
appreciate their romantic tastes, at least Percy seema 
to be giving this impression to Armand when I over- 
hear them talking sometimes. After the way in which 
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Percy pressed Sam to join our party, this is really 
too bad. If Sam Fletcher is not quite so steeped in 
poetry as Armand Gautier, he is at least a good, warm 
hearted, sensible fellow, and knows what he likes or 
dislikes as well as the best of them. Then, as for 
myself, I have been an admirer of Shakspeare ever since 
I could walk, and if Master Percy thinks I have never 
read Hyperion," Goethe, and Schiller, as well as him- 
self^ he is very much mistaken. 

Sept. 12th. — It is not Armand Gautier's fault — ^he 
sees things just as I do. He made a decided stand 
against Percy's selfishness to-day, and chose Sam as his 
companion for the day. Percy went into the sulks, and 
I improved the occasion " by giving him a bit of my 
mind." He has been very dignified and " huffy" all the 
evening, especially since Armand, who is the oldest of 
the party, told him he should always choose his com- 
panions according to his own tastes. It is a shame to 
spoil such a splendid trip by such silly squabbles. 

We went to see the relics of the eleven thousand 
virgins to-day. Sam seemed to appreciate the puppet 
show immensely. He said, as we came back to the 
hotel, that it was "the most splendid wholesale estab- 
lishment for the cultivation of immense cabbages'' he 
ever had the lot to behold ! This remark being explained 
to Armand Gautier, he was quite tickled with it, and 
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made a note of it in his pocket-book, saying, " Monsietir 
Fletcher has much of humour ! " What do you say to 
that, Percy, my boy ? 

Sept. 16th. — Boppart. — ^We ordered our letters to be 
sent here, and found quite a budget waiting for ns 
to-day. I found one from Mr. Norman, telling me of 
the death of poor Mr. Harris. Poor fellow! I litde 
thought I would never see him again. I must write 
to Edgar, who, it seems, is in a regular "peck of 
troubles" as usuaL Dear old Ben says he will tell 
me about that queer advertisement some day; I had 
almost forgotten it. Sam Fletcher has a long letter 
from Nathan Pierce, and Percy has got a whole mail 
of his own. Armand also has received an enormous 
epistle from Monsieur le Pasteur; it looks like a ser- 
mon ! the old gentleman is probably getting alarmed 
for our purses and our morals as we approach Wies- 
baden, etc. Good aunt Merton favours me wil^ 
a few cautions, which, I should hope, are quite need- 
less, regarding "those dreadful hells." 

[Mrs. Morris to Percy,'] 

"Holme Grarden Court, 

"Sept. 12th. 
**My dear Boy, — ^Your last letter amused and in- 
terested me very much, but you must let me give 
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jou a few gentle hints. Take care you do not offend 
Tommy Merton and Sam Fletcher by your exclusiye 
devotion to your new friend ; though neither of them 
may be your equal in intellectual attainments, they 
are both sensible intelligent lads, and I shall be yeiy 
much annoyed if you offend either of them, and more 
especially Tommy Merton. I must also caution you 
on a much more serious topic. I know the careless 
way in which many people use the Verb 'to adore,' 
but, I must say, I greatly dislike iU It is, I know, 
used in our marriage sendee in the form of its more 
English equivalent 'to worship,' but this, it seems to 
me, is only a strong expression used to denote the 
peculiar relation between husband and wife, and, taken 
in this sense, is perfectly allowable. By 'poetical 
licence' it is also occasionally appropriate, but, as a 
general rule, the word * adoration ' expresses somelihing 
which is due only to the Creator alone, and, to use 
it in common speech, with relation to a human being, 
is to use an overdrawn, and therefore vulgar, exagger- 
ation ; or, it is to commit the sin of idolatry. 

" Perhaps, dear Percy, you may think * La Chate- 
laine,' as you playfally style me, ' over nice in her 
scruples' regarding this matter, but, the truth is, I 
often feel very anxious about you with reference to 
this subject. Much as you teased poor Mr. West, I 
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very much doubt whether you are yourself free from 
his principal and most dangerous fault. Your intense 
grief for the loss of your brother, your violent ad- 
miration of your cousin Archibald Alison and other 
friends, your generally enthusiastic nature, and the 
warm feelings which you are so prone to exhibit on 
what may seem trifling occasions, make me fear lest 
this insidious sin may cause you much sorrow in future 
days. ' Creature worship,* my dear Percy, whether 
addressed to men, women, or angels, is most certainly 
as much idolatry as bowing down to 

' Gods of gold, or wood, or stone.* 

Be on your guard ! let nothing, whether * in heaven 
above, or earth below/ creep between you and your 
Maker. It is your mother who counsels you, and the 
* law and the testimony ' are the source of her caution.. 

" Your new friend must indeed be both handsome 
and clever, if he is all you say. I hope that he is 
also good and high principled. I shall be glad to wel- 
come him to Holme Garden when we can find a nice 
opportunity to receive him. 

"I send Florrie's photograph, as you desired, but 
I do not intend to tell Clara what you say about her 
husband. Willie Eustace is a nice amiable lad, and 
you are both hasty and uncourteous in your judgment 
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of him. They left Paris on the 8th, and it is just 
possible you may meet them somewhere about Baden. 
I suppose I need not caution my boy to take care of 
himself in that neighbourhood? 

" Your father is in London looking after the foun- 
tain which we have decided to erect in the market- 
square, in memory of our beloved Harry. It is very 
much needed, and a fountain for the use of the public 
seems to me a much more sensible memorial, than a 
new window for St. John's. The chancel is full, and 
the rest of the church made quite dark enough, with 
windows given by the different members of the Morris 
family. I will never advocate the gift of another, as 
I consider them, for the most part, very silly and use- 
less displays of family pride. I am perfectly sure dear 
Harry's choice would have been on my side in this, 
for it was his constant thought how best to serve all 
his fellow beings, and, though it is meet and right to 
give of our brightest and best to God's service, and to 
adorn therewith his place of abode, yet, let us re- 
member what Coleridge so beautifully says : 

" * He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both maiii and bird, and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best, 
A II things, both great and small : 
For the dear God, who loveth us. 
He made^ and loveth allT 
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"Harr/s pity for the poor thirsting creatures in 
the market-square was ofben expressed during his latter 
years, and we mean to make especial provision for the 
dogs, horses, and cattle, in the way of troughs, etc. 
Hugh sends his love to you; he is not very well, 
and I fancy the damson plum tree could tell me the 
reason. He spent most of Saturday afternoon in spoiling 
my best * preserve-maker,' and I have been obliged to 
keep him at home in consequence. Flo encloses a 
note ; and, with love to yourself and Tommy Merton, 
kind regards to Sam Hao, 

"Believe me 

"Ever your loving mother, 

"Claka Mobbis." 

\Florenee Morris to Tier brother Percy.'] 

Holme Grarden Court, 

"Sept. 12th. 

"My dear Percy, — What do you want with my 
cartes'^ I think you are an exceedingly impertinent 
boy to order me about in such a style. I am glad 
Elland has not made an ' utter fright ' of me in my 
* masquerade get-up.' What a jolly time you must 
have of it on the Rhine. I wish I had been with 
€lara, and then I would have joined in your fun. 
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Willie Eustace is very nice, so don't you b^gin to 
sneer at him before jou know anything about h^yw^ 
* Percy Pemickty.' 

I don't like your Armand Gautier one bit ; ' Lord 
Byron ' was a nasty bad man, in spite of his rubbishy 
poetry. I am quite certain Tommy and Sam are ten 
times better fellows, though you need not go and tell 
Tommy I said so, for fear he gets too conceited. 

" I hope you don't mean to bestow any of my photo- 
graphs on your * Lord Byron ' ; but if you do, mind 
that Tommy and Sammy are equally fayoured. 

" Mamma will haye told you all the news, especially 
Hugh's * latest.' I sometimes see Doctor Grrogman's 
establishment in the town, but I think all the nice boys 
haye lefb now. 

" Did Papa tell you about the row Ned Harris and 
Sam Fletcher got into, just before Sammy left Birch* 
field ? I was so sorry for him, for I am sure it was all 
a mere bit of fun. 

^'Archie came down to the wedding, and looked 
yery nice in full dress. Tommy Black has been staying 
in Henderbay for awhile, but I am glad to say he is 
gone again. He took it into his silly head to ' play the 
spooney ' in this direction, because I praised up an old 
article he wrote in the Gazette some time ago. Tou are 
a lot of most detestable young plagues, you foolish 
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creatures, when you begin to * spoon.' I can tell you, 
you will get nothing but a ' thorough good laughing at ' 
from 

"Your loving sis., 

"Flo Morris." 

St Gear, September 20th. — Yesterday we were 
just going oS for a ramble, when we were hailed, from 
the boat landing, by a very dandified young man, 
accompanied by a lady in bridal travelling costume. 
They turned out to be Percy's sister Clara and his new 
brother-in-law, and have taken up their quarters in 
the hotel here with us. Mr. Eustace is very fair, and 
devotes a great deal of time to the cultivation of his 
straw-coloured moustache; but he seems very fond of 
his bride, and inclined to be polite and agreeable to all 
parties. He talks about the " Whine " being " a veevy 
nice wiver " ; and his rather peculiar rendering of his 
mother-tongue puzzles Armand Gautier most preciously. 
He has to ask for explanations every five minutes, the 
consequence is Sam and I have dreadfrd work to keep 
our countenances in decent order. We are enjoying 
ourselves immensely. Percy is rather disappointed in 
the vineyards ; they are not so beautiful as they might 
be. We explored Rhinefells to-day, and are going to do 
ihe Lurlie to-morrow, and then proceed to Wiesbaden. 
The bridal couple go with us to Mayence, and I cannot 
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help wondering if Mrs. Eustace had a quiet little com- 
xnissioQ given her, with regard to seeijig ns safe past 
those naughtj places/' the two Badens, as she seems 
determined not to part with ns till we have escaped 
from the infernal regions! 

Sept. 23rd. — ^Wiesbaden. — We had some splendid 
fun with the Lurlie. Armand and Percy sang a duet 
with capital eiSect, and Sam amused us all with asking 
most impertinent and ridiculous questions about the 
" spirit of the rock's grandmother I " Then we came on 
to this delightful town of wickedness on the 22nd, 
passing Bishop Hatto's Mouse Tower/' and what Percy 
irreverently styles " Babby-come Castle," on the way. 

There are a good many visitors, and all is very gay 
here. We are going to explore the famous " oubliette " 
castle to-morrow. I took a peep into the gambling saloon 
to-night, and can't say I admired either the place or the 
appearance of its frequenters. I was not foohsh enough 
to " try my luck," though Armand seemed half inclined 
to stake a trifle. Mrs. Eustace had Percy and Sam under 
her wing, listening to the band outside ; and when I told 
Master Sammy where we had been, he blew me up most 
tremendously for taking Armand into such a place, just 
as if Armand was not the eldest and took me. I believe 
Sam Fletcher thinks the saloon walls are impregnated 
with a sort of infectious "moral small-pox," and that 
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the sons of Calvinist ministers are peculiarly liable to 
catch the disease. As for himseli^ Sammy declares that 
nothing short of absolute force shall induce him to cross 
the threshold ; he got quite dogmatic on the subject, and 
talked to us like a perfect book, till Mr. Eustace and I 
laughed outright, but Mrs. Eustace highly applauded, 
and Sam has risen at least ''ten per cent" in her 
favour. 

Percy received some nice portraits of his sister 
Florence while we were at Cologne. He has given one 
to me : she has her hair all rolled up like an old picture 
of Mary Stuart, which makes her look very queer and 
old-fashioned, though Sam seems to admire it wonder- 
fully. The features are very good. Mrs. Eustace has 
some too, and she gave one to Sam sa a reward for his 
''moral lecture" of this evening. He was a{^)arently 
highly delighted with his prize. 

Baden-Baden, September 28th. — ^Here is a scrape ! 
Armand met with some young Swiss friends last night, 
and was beguiled by them into the *' saloons." He got 
quite excited, and was soon prevailed on to play along 
with the rest of the company. He has lost £25, and is 
fit to commit suicide with shame and remorse; but 
Percy's state of mind is almost worse. He thought 
Armand Gautier so perfect, that this sudden downfidl 
of his idol has shocked him unspeakably. Mr. and Mrs. 
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Eustace don't know anything about the matter as jet, 
bnt Vm afraid it will all come out soon, as Armand 
was obliged to borrow ten pounds from Percy to settle 
the affair, and he hasn't a farthing left to go on with. • 
Things are in a most wretched state amongst us, but 
dear old Sam is a regular comfort to us all. Not once 
has he reminded us of his forebodings, or said, after the 
usual fashion of "Job's comforters," I told you so ! ^ 
and he does all he can to make Percy see that it was 
rather an impulse of the moment on Armand's part, 
than a premeditated crime. He says Percy ought not to 
give him up, or avoid him at the present, as people are 
often lost for ever by the desertion of friends, who might 
have saved them by a little wise kindness at such a time ; 
and that Armand is by no means " utterly worthless " 
because he has erred in one thing, however sad his error 
may be. 

Armand Gautier remains in his own room, under 
pretence of indisposition, which serves as a blind to the 
Eustaces ; and knowing what a to do" there will be if 
the affair gets wind in Geneva or at La Pension Dormer, 
I only wonder he is not altogether crazy ; but here again 
Sam comes in with kind words and wise counsels to 
soothe and comfort. I took Sam's part against Percy at 
Cologne, but I really never knew what a dear good lad 
he really is till now. He is so affectionate, and so full of 

T 
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good common sense. I do not know whether it may 
haye anything to do with this tiresome affiiir, but Sam 
was at the Telegraph Office on some mysterious business 
early this morning. 

Mayence, Oct. 6th. — Sam got a £50 cheque from 
his father this morning, and has settled the "Armand 
Oautier business" by lending him £30 to be paid at 
leisure (or, as Sam says, not at all). I do not know 
whether Mr. Eustace suspects that anything has gone 
wrong, but I am quite sure Mrs. Eustace knows nothing 
of it. We are all sworn to silence, and I trust nothing 
more will ever be heard of it. I am sure Armand has 
got a lesson. I think he will remember it, and not err 
in the same way again, he seems heartily sorry about 
the matter, and his gratitude to Sam is unbounded. I 
can't help being a little amused by the way in which 
Sam Fletcher has, almost literally, " turned the tables " 
on Percy Morris since we were at Bruges. 

[Jfr. Fletcher to Sam,'] 

" The Grange, Hetley. 
" My dear Sam, — Enclosed you will find what you 
require, and a trifle more to put in pocket for other 
needs. Don't be afraid of asking me for what you want, 
as you know there will always be plenty for you. I don't 
ask you for any « explanations,' as I can trast you when 
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jou say ' all is on the square/ in spite of late events, 
only I hope little Tommy Merton has not got into any 
sort of a scrape^ as I have a great liking for that boy. 

"Yonr pretty new cousin, Mrs. Ephraim Fletcher, 
is settled at Worley now. I suppose you will know they 
have another sister at the Dyke. You will also know that 
your former tutor is dead, and that your naughty young 
friend Edgar has been punished with severe inflammation 
of the chest. His partner in mischief is flourishing at 
Carlisle, and is quite heart-whole again, Emily tells me. 
I only hope we may not get into fresh trouble there 
with the lads at the High School, who are, according to 
■all accounts, very susceptible youths. 

"I don't know whether your foster-brother at the 
station is pining after your company, but he is certainly 
out of sorts of late. Your mother has got hold of some 
gossip about his behaving badly to pretty little Hetty 
Green, of the Blue Bell ; but I can't believe such tales 
of Nathan Pierce. * Madam ' sends her love with mine. 
Write as soon as you receive this letter to 

Your affectionate father, 

"John Fletchbb." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



I think I will tell you the sequel to the story or 
Nathan's marriage at once ; for, if you had loved him as 
we did at Hetley, you would have been as anxious as to 
his fate as I was when I came home and found him in a 
state of mind verging on lunacy, though he was as 
uncompromisingly regular in his duties as ever. He 
was married the very day before I reached home, and 
had refused to leave the station even for the shortest of 
pleasure trips, though we could easily have procured 
abundant assistance from Barforth duiing his absence. 
He looked white and thin, was scarcely ever heard to 
speak to his bride, and held me at arm's length, in a way 
which utterly baffled my comprehension, and astonished 
me beyond all bounds. 

Poor little Hetty ! how much you suffered in those 
first months of your married life. Looking back afVer 
the lapse of years, I can see that the trial was good for 
you in the end, for it refined you and brought you nearer 
to Nathan than ever prosperity could have done. For, 
if all had gone smoothly, the careless little village beauty 
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might have degenerated into the frivolous, slatternly 
wife; but your love and brave determination to win 
jour husband's heart, whatever the cost, saved you, and 
made you fall back for support on resources as ample as 
his own. The victory was yours, but you nearly perished 
in snatching your well-earned reward ! 

Nathan seemed so utterly changed. In place of the 
frank, amiable, active, noble-hearted and high-principled 
youth I knew and loved so well, we had gained a sternly, 
formal, reserved official, most severe on his underlings, 
tind a perfect icicle in every domestic relation. It is 
true, he surrounded Hetty with every possible comfort ; 
hut he drove the poor girl nearly mad at the same time 
by simply letting her alone ! He confessed, at a later 
period, that during the first eight months afler their 
marriage he never gave her one endearing word or 
-caress ; and as for the looks he bestowed upon her, it 
must have been like living under the blackest of thunder 
clouds ! 

And all this while the brave patient girl waited on 
his every whim, humoured his slightest fancy, bore her- 
self irreproachably before all men, and uttered not one 
word of bitterness or anger, made no complaint, and 
shed no tear, — at least in his sight. They kept a 
maid-servant, but Hetty made a capital housewife, 
learning eagerly all the valuable lessons in household 
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economj None was so proud to teach. Everything 
about the station was kept in spotless order, and the 
little parlour was a model of neatness as well as its 
mistress. Nathan's behaviour to this dear little wife 
was a most painful and unfathomable mystery to me, 
but all the old confidence and brotherly intercourse were 
so completely destroyed that I dared not venture to 
approach the subject, or remonstrate with him in any way. 
Nobody could accuse him of brutality, or even unkind- 
ness ; and yet I saw plainly that he was, as it were, de- 
liberately killing her by inches. That Nurse and my 
mother had, like a couple of silly old women, interfered ta 
bring about the marriage in some way that Nathan justly 
and deeply resented, I could easily believe ; but that their 
offence should be visited so sorely on poor Hetty, seemed 
to indicate a sting of much more venomous power than 
this. For, indeed, I should have made few scruples over 
marrying Hetty myself, and none had I been in Nathan's 
place, she was so pretty, obedient, and clever, and had 
such cultivated tastes and manners, though, by-the-bye, 
my mother said she greatly improved in this latter par- 
ticular after her marriage, she lost her spoilt child's 
notions of dignity, and learned to pay proper respect ta 
those to whom it was due. 

I was often up at the station, trying in vain to get at 
the bottom of this sad state of affairs. Hetty liked to 
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see me, and, I used to fkncj, trusted me more than anj 
one else. One morning I was lounging about in the 
station-house parlour — ^it was in June, I think — ^Hettj 
was dusting her piano, which had been brought up from 
the Blue Bell at the time of her marriage. It was a neat 
little instrument, by no means cheap or common of its 
kind, for Jerry Green never gave less than the best of 
everything to his only daughter. I asked her to play. 
« I never do play now ; nobody cares to hear me. I 
think I shall ask my father to take it home ; it does no 
good standing here 1 She closed the lid as she spoke^ 
without sounding a note, and the tears did start to her 
eyes then ; and I noticed for the first time how very 
white she looked, and how thin and .shadow-like she was 
getting. Putting the duster away, she got out her work 
basket, a pretty useful thing Emily had brought her aa 
a present from Carlisle in the previous Christmas holi- 
days, and began stitching away as she sat in the low 
rocking-chair at a pretty little cambric affair which looked 
like a dolVe best dress. '*Are you working for the 
Worley bazaar, Hetty ? " I asked, for Mrs. Ephraim was 
getting up a miniature fair for the benefit of the funds 
required to erect some new schools at Worley. 

No, Mr. Sam, it is for— for— my baby ! " Then 
die put her head down on the table, and began to cry 
so bitterly I was quite distressed. I endeavoured to 
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stop her by stammering out something about what fan 
a baby would be at the station, but she only got worse 
and worse, till I thought it would end in genuine 
hysterics'. I was fairly at the end of my wits, and on 
the point of calling the maid to my assistance, when 
she detained me by a great effort : Excuse me, Mr. 
Sam, I shall be better in a moment ; it is so foolish 
of me to behave like this ! " 

"Fm afraid you are not well, Hetty!" 

Just then old Forbes, the Rector, stepped in. He 
had been pacing the platform for a good while, waiting 
for Nathan. I fancy he intended to tease me about 
my partiality for sitting with the station-master's wife, 
but when he saw how ill and "put out" poor Hetty 
looked, he changed his purpose, and talked quietly and 
kindly to her for some minutes, till she had regained 
her composure. Then he beckoned me out with him^ 
"What is the matter, Sam Fletcher? There is some- 
thing sadly wrong up here." I told him all / knew, 
and my suspicions of injudicious interference on the 
part of my mother and Nurse. 

" Women are the biggest fools in existence ! I am 
very thankful I have none belonging to me," he said. 
" But I am grieved about poor little Hetty ; the child 
will pine herself to death, if she is not prevented, 
pretty quickly." 
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Nathan came up jast then, and the Rector bade 
me leave them. Of course I could not tell what he 
said, or how Nathan took the reproof which old Forbes 
was never slack at bestowing on those he thought 
•deserving of it; but two or three weeks later I was 
up at the station one evening, and things were in 
precisely the same condition, I had been from home 
on a visit to some friends in South Durham, and went 
over to the station shortly after my return, hoping 
there might be a change for the better. After a few 
minutes both Nathan and I went into the house, and 
then I remembered that we had never got our daily 
paper at the Grange, so I asked for it. It was market 
^ay at Barforth, and a fair as weU^ and I thought it 
might have been forgotten in the unusual bustle, as 
no doubt it had. 

Hetty started when I spoke, and produced the paper 
from her own pocket. She gave it to me, saying, ** I 
am so sorry, but I quite forgot to give it to Jonathan 
at dinner-time." Nathan broke out as if she had 
pocketed the Koh-i-noor: 

" You forgot indeed ! / never forgot the Squire^s 
paper, when I had the management of it." 

I hastened to assure him it was not of the slightest 
consequence — ^my father rarely looked at it till about 
€ight or nine o'clock in the evening- — I would be at 
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home long before it was wanted ; but Nathan went on 
growling at her as if compelled to fin4 a vent for his 
ill-humonr, till I could bear it no longer. I sprang ap, 
intending to do or say something — don't exactly know 
what — but my sudden action alarmed Hetty, and she 
sprang in between us, and before I could speak one 
single word, she had dropped at Nathan's feet. I 
thought — and I told Nathan so pretty plainly — ^that his 
foolish and unkind looks and words had fairly killed 
her ! $ind I believe he thought so too, for I don't know 
which face was whitest as he placed her on the sofa* 
She revived afler a minute or two, and leaving her in 
the care of her little servant, we went on to the platform 
to look ailer the seven o'clock train. I sent Jonathan 
off to the village to bring Nurse, and as soon as the 
station was clear again, I at once attacked Nathan in the 
booking-office, and told him what I thought about the 
whole affair. It always put my father into a most royal 
rage when he saw a woman ill-used or sneering, and I 
.think I inherit the same feeling. Anyhow, I gave it 
strongly, and no mistake^ to poor Nathan that night. 
^ Since his marriage Nathan had seldom, if ever, been 
at Church, though it was sheer humbug for him to 
talk of his " duty " as an excuse, as the only up and 
down train — the mail — ^had been arranged especially 
to allow of aU our Hetley people keeping Sabbath ; and 
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it had just been pitiful to see poor Hetty, Sunday by 
Sunday, slipping in alone, to take her place beside 
Nurse and Joshua, or her father and mother, in the 
square pew belonging to the Blue Bell. Wrong-doing 
generally begins with neglected prayer. I . told him of 
this, and a good many other things, without stopping 
to choose words or soflen hard terms, till he started up ; 
we were within the screen, and he was sitting with his 
arms on the ticket counter. '**Tou don't know all! 
Have mercy, Sam ! for you don't know all I Have 
some mercy, some pity for me ! I have done wrong, 
fearfully wrong ; but, I repeat it, you don't know all ! 
I have,, at least, kept my station ! " The bitterness in 
his tone, and the utterly dispirited way in which his 
head dropped on his hands, touched me, though I could 
not understand his meaning. 

** Kept your station ?" I said, still scornfully. " Who 
accused you of attempting to leave it ? " 

" Your mother yarned me," he said wearily, without 
lifting his head. " The warning was needless, but it has 
forced me to this*" 

" Nathan " — I went nearer and laid my hand on his 
shoulder — Nathan, we were always brothers till I went 
abroad ; tell me, what has come between us now?" 

For a moment he did not speak. Then he lifled his 
face, white and haggard. No one is to blame, it is only 
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my own weakness. I have rained poor litUe Hetty's 
iife^ and my own as welL 

"Not yet, Nathan, there may be better times for 
both of you yet, if you will but be frank with me now.** 

"Listen then, Sam," and he told me how they 
had all beset, worried, and fairly persecuted him into 
matrimony during my absence abroad. There was one 
part of the tale which he did not tell me tlun, though I 
lieard it all after Emily's marriage ; but I heard quite 
enough to make matters a good deal clearer. " Still 
this does not acquit you of ill-behaviour to poor Hetty, 
who seems to me the very innocent victim of a regular 
<5onspiracy," I said, when he had ceased to speak. 

"I know it! If she should die" Then he 

fairly broke down, and I lost the remains of my anger in 
brotherly pity, — ^pity that deepened as the weeks went 
on — for it seemed as if the reparation he was now so 
anxious to make would never be made, for, when Nurse 
came up, Hetty was dreadfully ill, and there was no 
^ance of explanation between husband and wife for 
many days. Then she heard his confession, only, as we 
thought, to forgive and die, for the baby came in the 
end of August instead of October, and Hetty was too ill 
to know either when it came or when it went, for it left 
this world of trouble two days aft«r it came. 

What a time it was I I was up at the station almost 
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eyeiy daj, sitting on the bench in front of the ticket 
office or on the staircase for whole hours at a time with 
AbeL The door opened off the platform, and the stairs 
went straight up from it. It was generaUj open in fine 
weather, and Abel and I used to creep in, and sit just on 
the top step of the first flight, taking our chance of some 
hopeful word from the sick-room. Abel was my twin 
foster-brother, and I think we got nearer to each other 
in that time of trouble than ever before or since.. He 
blamed Nathan sadly, and was sore grieved about Hettj. 
So was I ; but then I was grieved for them all. It is 
impossible, perhaps, to make you understand how much 
I really did care for Hetty, as well as Nathan, whom I 
lovedy and shall always love, as a dear elder brother. 
You see I grew up among them all till I was eight years 
old, during which time my mother was scarcely ever at 
Hetley, on account of her health. Emily was born away 
from home, in the warm sunny south, and I never saw 
her till she was six years old, up to which time Hetty 
Green was my sister, as much as continual romps in the 
parlour of the Blue Bell and daily intercourse with the 
cottage could make her. My father used to have a joke 
at Nurse about Nathan^ saying that if he had been the 
youngest brother, he would have been certain she had 
played false and had changed the children — taking the 
Grange baby for her own — as Nathan was always so 
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much quicker and brighter in every way than I was, 
although I was the Squire's only son ; but there was no 
room for suspicion in * Abel's case, he was old Joshua 
Pierce's second self. This being my state of feeling 
towards them, I was as anxious as if it had been Emily 
instead of Hetty, who lay so long at death's door, nor 
<x>uld I have been more rejoiced when at last she was 
^ven back, in answer to our constant prayers. 

All the long-concealed pain of her inmost heart 
— full to the brim of love for Nathan — came out in 
her wanderings. Sometimes my name would come to 
her lips, as she fancied she was a child once more, 
playing with the rest of us, — these were her better 
times — then she would come back to the miserable 
scenes of the days just past, and would fancy herself 
alone, bemoaning her youth and approaching death, 
and beseeching Nathan, if her child should live, to 
love it for her sake, Only a little ! Only a little I " 
But she was as jealous of Nathan's honour, and as 
anxious to shield him from every word of blame, as 
she had been in health and possession of her frdl 
senses. She fancied often that Abel or I were at- 
tempting to sympathize with her, or asserting the 
cruelty and hardness of Nathan's conduct towards her, 
as indeed, we had o^n tried to do, and she would 
stop us with the fierce energy of a hen defending her 
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nestling from the hawk, even clenching her little right 
hand in imaginary defiance against us. Not one 
word!" she would cry, "Not one wcM-d will I hear 
against Nathan! He is my husband; my dear, dear 
husband, and no one shall say aught against him to 
me. What did you say, Abel ? ' Not kind ? ' Nathan 
is always kind I Can you not see the beautiful home 
he has made for me ? Do you not know he gives 
me everything I require ? How can you dare to say 
Nathan is cruel I I will never call you * brother' 
again! No, Mr. Sam, Nathan is always kind, very 
kind to me; only just at present he is a good deal 
worried about lots of things; he is troubled and tired 
when he comes in, and that is all ; I am not strong, 
else I should never mind. Don't tell Nathan I cried, 
it would grieve him so. You will not grieve him, 
will you? You love him too well; everyone loves 
Nathan ! " Then again, in lower tones, as if to herself 
alone, " Oh, Nathan, Nathan ! love me a little ! Only 
a little ! " So it went on, day after day. When the 
hopeful interval came, and he made his confession, 
telling her that part of the story withheld even frolb 
me, till three or four years later, she never said one 
word of blame, even rather reproaching herself because 
of her own great and uncontrollable love, which had 
made her resolve to take him in spite of his rough 
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manner of wooing. Nathan told me all about it in those- 
later years. " Dear 1 she said to him, as she lay 
with her hand locked fast in his, " you frightened me, 
but I couldn't bear to miss the chance. I Tiad to be 
your wife, whatever rough looks you might give me. 
1 saw you were forced to it, and I have only been 
rightly punished for selfishly thinking more of my love 
for yoUy than of your comfort or happiness in the 
matter.'' And that was all the scolding he got from 
Hetty, I don't believe she has ever quite forgiven 
me for the blowing up I gave to Nathan in the book- 
ing office, ever since she heard of it. As to jealousy, 
she did not know the meaning of the word ; if it 
had been the Princess Royal instead of plain Emily 
Fletcher that precious husband of hers had thought 
he admired, she would have contended that the honour 
and condescension was all on the side of the peerless 
"knight of the station.'* 

This explanation between Hetty and Nathan took 
place before the baby was born; and after that, what 
a time we had 1 I don't wonder that Nathan came out 
of it with a furrowed brow, and a few grey hairs oa 
his handsome dark head. 

Abel and I got quite used to being miserable ; it 
sounds a queer thing to say, but we actually did. It 
seemed to us as if the sun never had shone out, and 
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as if the skj had always been a dull leaden hue ever 
since we could remember. The station bell had a 
perfect holiday imder the waiting room table; whistles 
contrived to be wonderfully silenced by those in charge 
of the engines, letting off steam and other noisy opera- 
tions were apparently done by magic, the very express 
ran on velvet slippers ; I never saw such a hushed place. 
It was so strangely quiet, it seemed under an enchanter^s 
spell ; and to us, sitting on the staircase, it was like 
living in an ocean cave! 

My father saw, as soon as Hetty's illness began, 
that Nathan was utterly unnerved, and so he sent for 
a man from Barforth to look afber things, and bade 
Nathan devote himself to Hetty, which he did, and, I 
rather suspect, found his worst punishment in those 
weary anxious hours when he never quitted her side. 

But, in spite of our doleful forebodings, the clouds 
passed away, and the sun shone out once more. Abel 
and the bell, the engines and whistles, the whole station 
woke into renewed life. Hetty came back to the pretty 
parlour which we thought she had quitted for ever, 
Nathan resumed his duties, the man from Barforth was 
banished, and on Christmas day we were all at church 
together once more. It was Hetty's first time at the 
regular service. Mr. Forbes read out their names 
in the thanksgiving prayer, and they stayed to the 
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sacrament with us. I had been confirmed at Henderbay 
in the previous spring, and my £iither and mother would 
never have enjoyed our GhriBtmas dinner if we had 
been voluntarily absent from that first and best" q£ 
feasts. 

On New Year's day Emily and I took tea at the 
Station* Hetty was iull of high spirits and iun, and 
Nathan's old smile had come back, united with an 
expression of serene content which I never saw before, 
and which, thank God, he has since retained throi^h 
all life's changes and chances. It was the rebound after 
the long season of depression, and we had a right merry 
evening. We prevailed on Hetty to sing, which she did, 
as well as Emily, whoQe voice was broken at the time. 
Abel, Joshua, and Nurse were with us, and Nathan sang 
The pid Oak Tree," to the great edification of his worthy 
father and mother. Then they made me roar out some- 
thing or other, after which we demanded a performanoe 
from Abel. Hetty pleaded an excuse for the blushing 
youth on the ground of '^ove-sickness,'' and betrayed 
his confidence most shamefully in respect to a young 
lady at Northallerton, whereupon he presented the most 
sheepish spectacle it was ever my lot to behold. We 
roasted him finely, with much hearfy laughter, till wa 
were fairly tired. Then he went home with Joshua and 
Nurse, while we closed round the fire and fell into 
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quiet and serious talk, as Emily and I waited for the 
waggonette. Hetty lay on the sofa tired with laughing ; 
she looked very pretty, nestling among some Turkish- 
like cushions and shawls. I told her she was acting the 
Fair Circassian," and that Nathan only wanted a fez 
and a dressing-gown to make him a capital Pasha. 
Then something made Hetty think of the poor little baby 
she had lost and never seen, and she asked Nathan 
whether it were a boy or girl ? 

" A girl, I think," he replied, " but I was so anxious 
about the mother, I scarcely noticed the child." 

" Poor little darling, what a cold welcome ! No 
wonder it did not stay in such a hard-hearted world." 

*' Never mind, Hetty. I dare say you will have 
plenty more," said Emily, offering the most practical 
consolation she could think of at the moment 

" Still, never to have a mother's kiss, never even a 
kindly word or glance ! Was it baptized, Nathan ?" 

No, dear ; it does not matter. Mr. Forbes is not 
the sort of man to make any difficulty," 

" Are you sure it is safe ? Oh, my poor darling I" 

" Quite sure. Do you think, dear Hetty, that the 
merciful Saviour, who on eai*th took the little ones up 
in His arms to bless them, would destroy or consign to 
eternal punishment a little innocent being to whom He 
had given life, because of the sins of its parents ? Is 
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such a horrible idea consistent with anyihing in the 
whole Gospel ? Is it possible to conceive of such unjust 
cruelty, on the part of an all-mercifdl, all-loving Deity, 
whose very name is Love ? That most hideous idea, 
debasing God to the level of a thrice blood-stained 
Herod, is one of the worst relics of Roman superstition, 
invented for the sake of tormenting the souls of 
affectionate parents, and augmenting its power over 
unreasoning and timid souls ! " 

And what the extent of their vile impostures on 
human credulity is, you may see in perfection on the 
Continent," I struck in, thinking of those tremendous 
cabbage gardens " on the Rhine, the virgins of Cologne, 
and all the rest of the " old bones, rags, and trashery." 
I told Nathan what I had heard and seen, and found he 
had read an account of it alL 

" Oh, yes 1 You may depend on it the God of the 
Christian Church, He who made the heaven and the 
earth, who counts the very hairs of our head, and notes 
the fall of the commonest sparrow, is not the cruel 
ruthless Moloch or Mumbo Jumbo worshipped by the 
heathen nations, either past or present. It is the devil 
himself, and not Grod, who inspires base men to believe 
such doctrines, and preach them for their own vile ends I 
I have a pretty thought about our little lost one. No ; 
not lost! only taken away for awhile. It is this : — 
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Perhaps, when we get safe home to the Father's 
House," Hetty and I, old and grey-haired, and with 
other dear ones around us it may be, there will come to 
meet us a young and radiant angel, and He who carries 
the lambs in His bosom will say : This is the child I 
have kept for you, your firstborn, whom ye knew not ; 
she has been trained in the heavenly mansion, and I 
have given to her more than ever earthly parents could 
bestow, even in a kings's palace." Oh, Hetty, do you 
not wonder what name they have given her in that 
glorious home ? " 

He took Hetty's hand, and caressed it sofUy. She 
smiled at him with tearful eyes, and we were all 
silent for several minutes. Then the waggonette came 
lumbering up. 

Little woman ! if you wiU go out into the frosty 
air, you must be well wrapped up." 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, and Hetty would 
come to the gate to see us off. Nathan wrapped her 
closely in a warm shawl, taking a kiss as he did so, 
and then he turned to adjust Emily's wrapper. 

"Thanks, Nathan." You are worth ten *Sam 
Clumsy-fingers.' He invariably drops a shawl, if he 
does not happen to land it on the owner's shoulders 
fringe uppermost You will never get a sweetheart, 
Sammy." 
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^ I ftm quite re^aed^'* I aaid meekly, inooiMuCeiitij 
thinking the while of a piquanU little fiux, widi luur 
& la Marie Stnaii^ the most predons ornament of mj 
album. It waa the same bright fiu» which peeped 
from under a straw hat trimmed with bhie Tibban, 
while its owner watched onr game and scored for ns 
at the Holme Garden fiU» Wonld she hare called me 
Sam dnmsj^fingers 1 wondered. Nathan handed 
Emily into the waggonette, his roice had the old cheery 
ring as he bade ns '^Good-night;'' Hetty's too, and 
I knew that all was well at last. Emily proved a 
true prophetess ; there are plenty of children at Hetley 
station now, the house has been enlarged on account 
of the flock to be covered. The eldest, who calls him- 
self Samuel, and is really quite a young man, is my 
godson. Old Dame Fierce died in the spring after 
this youngster was bom. She retained her faculties 
to the very last, and was very proud of her great- 
grandson. " You've called him after th' young Squire, 
but see ye fetch him up aft^r his namesake i' the 
Bible, and keep him out o' the road o' them demente() 
teakettles/' was about the last piece of advice she 
bestowed on Nathan and Hetty. She was perfectly 
consistent to the end of her days, objurgating the 
locomotives with her latest breath. What would she 
have said could she have seen the events which have 
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happened since her death ; or done, if she ooold have 
known that young Samuel Pierce had set his youth- 
ful heart entirely on the pursuit of railway engineering ? 
Peace to her shade! She did her duty according to 
the light with which she had been blessed, and may 
the same be recorded of us when our time comeal 
We missed her quaint sayings for many a long day. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



Lorgnitz, November 14th. — Our wanderings are over, 
and we are fairly in harness again. Nothing is known 
of the little affair at Baden, either here or in Geneva, 
though Armand turns fearfully nervous every time a 
gaming-table is mentioned in his presence. Percy looks 
as brown as a hazel nut; so did Sam Fletcher when 
we parted from him on the 27th of last month. We 
leflb the Eustaces at Mayence, and came on to Heidel- 
berg and Schaffhausen, spending about a week at each 
of these places. Then we turned round to Strasbourg, 
where we joined the Eustaces again, en route for home. 
They benevolently took Sam under their protection, and 
the next day we met Phillipe and Louis Renaud, the 
lads we went to Paris with, and came back to Lorgnitz 
with them. 

After this entry in Tommy Merton's journal, our 
young friends seem to have led a very even and 
peaceful life for some two or three years. There are 
notes of many holiday excursions — notably one up the 
Danube with a select party, including Armand Gautier, 
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snd another through Grermanj, daring which Tommy 
became enamoured of a certain Fraulein Madalen 
Wetter, who seems to have been a beauty of the heaviest 
Teutonic order, much given to knitting endless stock- 
ings — she knitted a pair for Tommy, the colour is 
not mentioned, but it was doubtless verdant green. 
She was the daughter of a brewer of Hockstadt, and 
« good consumer of confectionery, which accounts for 
jitrange items in Tommy's account book. Fraulein 
Wetter finally deserted *• unfortunate Tommy " for the 
«ake of a pipensmoking, beer-drinking student from 
Bonn, and eventually developed into the fattest Frau 
in Rhenish Prussia. Percy Morris also fell a victim, 
lit about the same period, to the charms of a young 
lady with golden hair and blue eyes, a native of 
Denmark, who was travelling with an English party 
our friends met at Frankfort. The principal gentleman 
of the party was an English merchant, and the fair 
Gertrude was the only daughter of his partner, Herr 
Ton Sirenberg, of Kiel. Then there are records of prizes 
both in scholastic and athletic contests, won by Tommy 
and Percy. At length, when they had completed their 
fourth year at La Pension Dormer, it was settled that 
they should return to England at the autumn term; 
but Tommy Merton left before this — at the end of 
July — owing to a telegram received from Lane ton 
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announcing that Mr. Merton, who had had an attack of 
paralysis in the previous spring, had been visited by a 
leooad stroke, and was considered to be in a hopeless 
state* Tommy arrived at home in time to close his 
good old benefactor's eyes, and to console Mrs. Morton, 
who, in the midst of her trouble, never ceased to won- 
der at the growth, both in mind and body, of her 
adopted son. Surely this fine, healthy young man, so 
strong, energetic, and sensiblei could never be the litde, 
sickly, ne'er do weel," dropped by chance into quiet 
Steady-*going Laneton so many years ago ? Mr. Merton 
]iad left the bulk of his property to Tommy, after making 
a suitable provision for his widow, whom he knew would 
)>e well cared for by the boy who had known no other 
mother. It was not by any means a colossal fortune 
which Mr. Merton had thus bequeathed, but it was 
quite enough to make all the prudent mothers in 'the 
parish look upon '^unlucky Tommy'' as quite an 
eligible parti " for their promising daughters. Tommy, 
however, who was still smarting under the dire e£Eects 
of Fraulein Wetter^s cruelty, did not respond to their 
advances, and contented himself with a very quiet lift 
at Laurel Cottage till Percy Morris came home. At 
Christmas Tommy paid a visit to Holme Garden Court 
He found Florence Morris quite a triumphant young 
helUf with all the gentlemen of Henderbay at her feet* 
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Tommy and she were very good friends, but though 
they seemed fond of tSte-d-tSte walks and drives, Percy 
jcould not detect any very marked or hopeful signs of 
what be called "matrimony in the distance." 

I must not omit to mention a terrible robbery of 
which Tommy was the victim during this visit to 
Holme Garden. He possessed two cartes*' of his 
friend Sam Fletcher, which were both in his album. 
On the evening before his return to Laneton, some 
evil-minded person or persons" did feloniously and 
by force, without permission of removal implied or 
granted, take out, abstract, and utterly convey away," 
the latest and best of these portraits of the ''said 
Samuel Fletcher, of Hetley, Yorkshire, and did secure, 
keep, and retain the same," in direct defiance of all known 
laws in defence of private property in ike realm of 
Britain. Percy utterly denied all knowledge of, or paiv 
tidpation in this dreadful crime, and the perpetrator 
thereof remains shrouded in obscurity unto this present 
day. 

Tommy was writing to Sam a day or two after his 
return to Laneton, and was just relating this gross 
misdemeanour committed by " parties unknown," when 
Mrs. Merton, who was reading the newspaper as she 
sat by the fire, looked up suddenly, saying, " Toinmy» 
dear!" 
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^'Well, aunt?'' said Tommy^ without altoppng his 
pen. 

^'Bead this!" and sbe pointed with her spectacles 
to an advertisement in the comer of the paper. 

Tommy took it from her hand, and read as follows : — 
^'Railwat Aooidekt at Moblet Jmrcnov, Noteicbsb 
80th, 18 — • To the clergyman, magistrates, sexton, rail- 
way officials, or other inhabitants of the parish of Lane- 
ton-cum-Morley. Any person able to give the details, 
number of victims, etc., of the said accident, is re- 
quested to communicate immediately with W. Norman, 
Esq., Beechwood Grove, London, or with Messrs. Pem- 
broke and Wells, Lincoln's Inn." 

Tommy had scareely read this advertisement com- 
pletely through, when in stepped Mr. Lewis, the Rector 
of Laneton, with another newspaper in his hand ; he was 
followed by the old sexton and clerk, Mr. Robson the 
butcher, John Tidy the tailor, Marks the schoolmaster, 
and about half the rest of the parish, who had all seen 
or heard of the advertisement, and considered it their 
bounden duty to escort Mr. Lewis to announce the same 
to the village foundling and protigS, as being the person 
most likely to be interested therein. 

" I think, my dear Tommy, we had better make some 
inquiries at once," said the Rev. Mr. Lewis 

" When I hope we may be able to congratulate you 
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on an access of fortune, from friends at present un- 
known," said Marks the schoolmaster 

" Which it is his father, as has been a willun, and 
is repenting on it," said Bobson the butcher, who was 
slightly romantic in his ideas, and had always believed 

in Tommy as the bastard son of some noble lord 

Hold your tongue I It's only his rich old grand- 
father as wants to settle up his property," cried the 
derk, backed by approval from the sexton. 

Mr. Toner and Mr. Digby believed in a miserly 
grandfather unknown, and scouted the Robson theory 
of Tommy's origin as " very improper ! " 

Marks the schoolmaster coincided with the sexton 
and clerk. 

think you'd better go to Lunnon yourself and 
inquire it out, Master Tom," said Tidy the tailor, with 
an eye to business in the shape of a new mourning 
suit, to be required immediately. John Tidy was a 
cautious man, and committed himself to no theory in 
public, though he was said by his best customers to 
indulge in wonderful speculations of his own in private 
life. 

The rest of the worthy inhabitants of Laneton 
stood grinning in council, debating the merits of divers 
speculations of their own, and even quarrelling a little 
over the various opinions put forth by their leaders. 
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** As I am already acquainted with Mr. Norman, I 
shall write a note at once, this morning, saying that I 
will be in London to-morrow night, to give him all 
the information I can upon this subject. Perhaps Mr. 
Lewis you will be kind enough to write a few lines* 
in confirihalion of my story ? I think this will be th^ 
best plan to pursue," said Tommy, in a decided tone, 
as soon as he was allowed to speak for himself. Mucli 
good advice was then bestowed upon him by all his 
friends, and the next morning, when he started for 
London, he found quite a crowd at the station, very 
anxious to enforce upon his consideration that it was 
Laneton as had took care on him^ and brought him up 
as a gentleman, whoever his friends might be." As- 
suring all the good folks of his perpetual remembrance 
of their kindness, he departed for Beechwood Grove, 
where he duly arrived in safety. Mr. Williapa Norman 
was from home, having gone with Edgar Harris to 
spend a day or two with some Mends at Sydenham, 
but " old Ben " gave Tommy a waim welcome, and, 
as the two sat over the fire that same evening, Tommy 
told his old Mend the story of his first appearance 
in Laneton, and produced the confirmatory epistle 
written by the Rev. Mr. Lewis. 
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CHAPTER XXm 



'^i promised long since tbat you should bear the: 
^tory oi the first advertisement, and now you must hear 
it perfi>rce/' said Mr. Nonnan, when Tommy had ended 
his tale, '*so I shall just begin at once My father 
was an eccentric man, and, I am sorry to say, far from 
just in his behaviour to his children. Willie and I were 
the only children of his first marriage ; his second wiie 
brought him two daughters, you know them both, Mrs. 
Harris and Betsy Tuppins. I was the oldest of the 
family, and always the fiivoured one in every case of 
dispute or quarrel. When I was five-and-thirty, and? 
Willie just about nineteen, it most unfortunately hap- 
pened that we both fell in love with the same young 
lady, a pretty little ward of my father. My father 
favoured my pretensions, and eventually turned poor 
Willie out of doors for daring to persist in his suit. 
The young lady, however, had the bad taste to prefer 
Master Will, and, as soon as they had both reached 
the discreet age of twenty-one — she was just a month 
younger than Willie — they contrived to elope together 
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from the house of her sister, Mrs. Alison, of Dumfries, 
now of Henderbay, your Archie Alison's mother, in 
fact. She had gone there under pretence of wanting 
a change of air, and Master Will had followed her» 
There was a general domestic storm, which the culprits, 
having just enough to butter their bread with, coolly 
laughed at and defied. Paterfamilias continued sternly 
inexorable till the following autumn, when he died, 
leaving Willie the magnificent sum of one farthing* 
But just about this time Willie had accepted an ap- 
pointment in one of the colonies, the West Indies it 
was, and they had set off before they heard of my 
father's death. Circumstances — the climate or some- 
thing — made them resolve to leave their child, an in- 
fant boy just three months old, with the nurse who 
had attended young Mrs, William Norman in her con- 
finement. Shortly after they landed in the West Indies 
they received a letter from the woman's mother stating 
that the baby was dead. This statement my brother 
never thought of questioning, as he had considered the 
child a weak and unhealthy subject scarcely likely to 
be reared, when he lefl England ; but my poor sister- 
in-law, Alice, never was easy about the matter, and 
with her last breath charged Willie to make strict in- 
quiry regarding the circumstances and causes of death, 
etc. Alice died, poor thing, in giving birth to a little 
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girl, who only sanrived her mother a very few hours, 
and who was laid in the same coffin. Shortly afber his 
wife's death my brother threw ap his appointment, and 
wandered up and down on the face of the earth, till 
his grief became somewhat healed in the course of 
years, and one Christmas, to my great joy, he returned 
to his native land, and settled down here to end his 
days at Beechwood Grove with me. Then he began 
to make inquiries regarding his child, more because of 
the promise he had given to Alice on her deathbed, 
than with any hope of any particular result to be at- 
tained by them. After a long time we . discovered the 
elder woman in one of the suburban workhouses, stone 
blind, and as deaf as a post. So the matter remained 
till a few days ago, when a tidy individual, very ob- 
livious of the claims of poor letter H, presented herself 
one morning, and told a tale to the effect that she 
had lived * along of old Mrs. Gramett for several years,' 
and been * very hintimate with Mrs. Garnett's daughter 
Annah.' She knew all about the latter's service at 
Mrs. William Norman's, and remembered the lady and 
gentleman's departure for the West Indies, and Hannah's 
coming home with the child perfectly well. About a 
week after her return to her mother's house, Hannah 
Gamett again left London to vint a brother at Bristol, 
taking the baby with her. She meant to remain at 

X 
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Bristol if she could obtain employment, and intended 
to reside with her brother. She promised to write both 
to her mother and her neighbour Mrs. Garsley, as soon 
us she arrived at her dstination. 

"Some time passed, and no letter coming, Mrs. 
<7amett grew uneasy, and at length requested Mrs. 
Carsley to write to Bristol and make inquiries regarding 
the safety of Hannah and the baby. This produced 
4n answer to the effect that Eichard Garnett knew 
nothing of his sister, and concluded she had given up 
her intended project, as he had not seen her at the 
4ippointed time. 

" No trace of Hannah could be discovered, till one 
•day Mrs. Carsley came upon an account — ^a very short 
one mentioning none of the details — of the Laneton 
4iccident, in a scrap of old newspaper; and on com- 
paring the time, etc., saw that the train by which 
Hannah Garnett travelled, must have been the one in- 
volved in the catastrophe. 

"As so much time had elapsed, the poor woman, 
oame to the conclusion that Hannah and the child 
had doubtless perished together, and at Mrs; Garnett's 
request, Mrs. Carsley wrote to my brother, telling him 
the baby was dead, but not mentioning the cause of 
4eath. Shortly afterwards Mrs. Carsley accompanied 
her husband to Devonshire, to a small farm where 
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they still reside. During these latter years she heard 
nothing of the Gametts, till our advertisement brought 
her up to London to ^ve us all the information she 
possessed, and for which she was suitably rewarded. 
From her evidence, your own story, and Mr. Lewis' 
statement, I think there is no doubt of your identity 
with my brother's child. You were the only unclaimed 
or unrecognized baby, and the 'unrecognized corpse 
of a woman, aged apparentiy between thirty and forty,' 
corresponds in every particular with Mrs. Carsley's 
account of the dress and appearance of your unfor- 
tunate nurse, when last seen by her friends at Fad- 
^ngton station, on the evening of her departure for 
Bristol. You rogue I I told you long ago you ought 
to be a Norman. Queerly enough, too, your good 
fiiends at Laneton managed to hit your own proper 
name when they re-christened you, for Willie had 
dubbed you * Thomas' in memory of your maternal 
grandfather. Archie Alison is your full cousin, being 
the son of your mother's only sister. His father was 
a maternal unde of Mrs. Morris, of Holme Garden, 
which makes him also second cousin to your Mend 
Percy." 

"I wish it had been the other way round ; I'd far 
rather have had Percy for my cousin ! " said Tommy. 
" Be content with Archie Alison ; he is a very fine 
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lad, Senior Wrangler, B.A., etc, of his college. But 
what a surprise Willie will get when he comes home 
to-morrow ! said Mr. Norman. 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 



Now, according to all prescribed forms of romance 
properly conducted by modem sensational writers, 
Tommy ought, on his father's return from Sydenham, 
to have rushed at once into his arms with dishevelled 
hair and his cravat, etc., in picturesque and tragical 
disorder, in unison with the tumultary state of his 
feelings upon the occasion. Mr. William Norman ought 
to have received him in a similar lunatic state of dis- 
order, crying in " wild and imnaturally joyous tones" — 
My darling long-lost treasure ! My precious, only 
son ! Only reHc of thy sainted mother ! My precious, 
blessed, inestimably precious Tommy I " To which 
Tommy, the overjoyed and dishevelled, makes instant 
reply : Oh, my beloved parent ! my long-lost and 
sorely-bereaved father ! clasp me safe in your paternal 
embraces ! I will never, never more forsake thee I " 
After which father and son perform a most moving 
duet of sobs, tears, and passionate embraces, for the 
benefit of an astonished household, ending in a call to 
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the general British public to behold their re-united 
felicity, and the utter absorption of Tommy in hi» 
father's affection, to the exclusion of all those who from 
his earliest years had been his best advisers and friends.. 
But our unlucky hero never would nor did behave ac- 
cording to rule in any given case ; and although there 
was certainly a great amount of pleasure in the unex- 
pected meeting, neither he nor Mr. William Norman 
betrayed any foolish sentimentality in the business. 

True it is when a child, losing its parents at an 
early age, makes, as it were, a patron .saint of the 
shadowy remembrance or vague tradition of the lost 
one; and the father or mother seeking their idolized 
treasure through long and weary years, suddenly come 
upon traces which lead them to each other, the meeting 
must be full of romance and passionate feeling, although 
the feeling may be evanescent, vanishing with the 
vanishing of idealistic dreams before the touch of prosaic 
reality on both sides. But when a middle-aged man 
Kke William Norman, who has never felt any great 
affection or deep interest in the child he so long be- 
lieved had perished in its earliest infancy, meets — and 
not for the first time — with a tall, sensible lad, kindly 
brought up by other people, I ask you if it is con- 
sistent with English common sense to imagine any 
extravagant outbreak of affection overwhelming the 
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spectators of such a meeting? Is it not ten times 
more natural to suppose that Tommy should feel far 
more affection, and be far more bound by every tie 
of association and gratitude to good Mr. and Mrs» 
Merton, who had tended him through all his childish 
misfortunes, borne the consequences of all his scrapea 
and misdemeanours, who had forgiven all his faults, 
trained, taught, and cherished him all these long years^ 
than for this strange father whose affection had never 
before been manifested or tried ? Was it not more natural 
that Mr. William Norman should feel more attached 
to Edgar Harris, the nephew, whose feelings and 
aspirations he had . so long shared, than to this lad 
whose disposition he scarcely knew? As it was at 
their meeting so it is now, making due allowance for 
the increased knowledge of each other that time ha» 
brought. Tommy and his father are good friends, 
kind and helpful to each oth^r when occasion serves ; 
but Edgar is more Mr. William Norman's son than 
Tommy will ever be, and Tommy and old Ben Norman 
are more confidential and united in taste and feeling 
than Tommy and Mr. William can ever be. 

The meeting between Tommy and his father always- 
reminds me of one described in an old ballad Nurse 
Pierce used to sing, regarding an event somewhat 
similar : — 
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" WiUioat a frown 
They sat them down. 
No fun on either side ; 
Bnt^ * How do yoa do ! * 
Andy ' How are yoa ! ' 
' And how ha^e yoa been ? ' they cried. 
TmTery well!' 
And ' Fm very well 1 ' 
And they aU were satisfied.'* 

So Tommy and his fkliher also sat down to dinner, 
and were meny and reasonably bftppj together, in 
company with " old Ben" and Edgar and a few oliher 
friends, indnding Birs. Harris and Betsy Tap^dns. 
Tommy stayed a week in London, was properly acknoi^ 
ledged by all his relations as Mr. William Norman's 
son and heir, though the latter title was to be shaiod 
with Edgar. A nice allowance was made to him by Im 
fiUher for the present, with promises of more whenever 
he chose to sorrender his bachelor liberty at the behest 
of some fair lady's charms. Arrangements were made 
by which Beechwood Grove was to be his home, alter- 
nately with Laurel Cottage, and then Tommy — now 
Tommy Norman — ^returned to Laneton, to gratify the 
cnriosity of all his good fiiends, and to gladden the heart 
of Mrs. Merton with the news of his good fortune. 

At Easter, Tommy was over at Hetiey again. It 
was a pleasant time for all of us, but not quite ao 
vivaciously jolly as that first visit during our school- 
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dajB. There is only one little circumstance hj which 
that Easter Sunday is particularly fixed in my recol* 
lection. We were very tenacious of old customs at 
Hetley ; we stuck to old ways^ old sayings, oLd houses, 
■and old friends like so many limpets to their native 
rock, albeit we were Kberal enough in our charity and 
our politics ; and among other time-immemorial practices 
was the singing in church of certain old hymns on 
certain particular days, such as Hark ! the herald 
angels sing," on Christmas Day; and Jesus Christ 
is risen to-day/' on Easter Sunday. My mother and 
Emily were supposed to conduct the choir, or at all 
events the female portion thereof. Emily had retumeEl 
from school some time before the period of which we 
are now writing, and having been much pleased with 
the pretty hymn, 

" The strife ia o'er, the battle won," 
and being somewhat tired of the mgnotony of our 
usual performances, she endeavoured to pei^uade the 
choir to learn it instead of the usual Easter hymn. 
It took immensely wUh Hetty and the girls, Nathan, 
and all the choir, except the musicians, who grumbled 
most woefully at the new music to be learnt* The 
congr^ation was duly supplied with printed leaflets. 
With infinite trouble and coaxing everybody was 
brought up to a delightful state of apparent si^bmission 
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and agreement. But^ after all, the result was a scene"' 
in church. When the hymn was given out by the 
rector, and everybody was on the tiptoe of expectation 
or excitement, the big fiddle," who was also sexton, 
and the oldest authority in all matters church or paro- 
chial, rose up and accosted my mother — the musicians 
occupied a queer Kttle cock-loft just opposite the Grange 
pew — ^and well can I remember my mothei^s look or 
dismay as the old man gazed down on us, in all 
his triumphant obstinacy. ^ 

Madam,'' quoth he, my ould fiddle wunnot stand 
ta new tune, so you and Missie must just tak' ap 
tf ould un again." 

And " t' ould un " was sung after all, to lihe in- 
tense chagrin of Emily and her choristers, and the 
great edification of all the tittering youngsters. Emilj 
never tried to impose a new tune on old David 
Senwick again* 

And this reminds me of something else apropos 
of hjrmns. I should like to say a few words in fiivour 
of poor old ''Brady and Tate." 1 know it is the 
&8hion to laugh whenever these old favourites of our 
grandmothers are mentioned in polite society now-a- 
days, and yet it seems to me that there is a great 
deal more of pure gospel teaching, and more true 
devotion, in most of them, than in some of the very 
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milk-and-waterj ' ' compositioiis of the present daj. But 
there is something worse than milk-and-water. Here, 
quietly watching the ''game of life/' in which I can 
no longer take any active part, I sometimes think I 
can see more clearly how the stream tends, than those 
who are drifting swiftly along its current. And I 
see, alas I a great and ever-increasing tendency to 
elevate the creature above the Creator, the sensual and 
devilish above the spiritual and pure. St. John's, 
Henderbay, is not, thank God, a Romanizing Church, 
yet its genial, warm-hearted, but too easy-minded 
rector, has lately adopted a well known and fashionable 
hymn book, which I cannot as a Protestant and a 
believer in the authority of the ten commandments 
given on Mount Sinai, approve of. There is such a 
tendency to downright sensuality and " creature wor- 
ship," such an exaltation of the cursed instruments 
of our Saviour's passion, to the place due to Him 
alone, that it drives me to look back with heartfelt 
yearnings for the simple strains of old Brady and Tate. 
They might be unpolished, reiterative, and ungram- 
matical, now and then ; but oh ! they were purer by 
&T than these. What strain of modem date could 
be more pathetic than — 

"When we our wearied limbs to rest, 
Sat down by proud Euphrates' stream " ? 
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or where will you find a sweeter, gladder straiii of 
praise, than — 

"Sing to the Lord a new-made song, 
Who wondrous things hath done : 
With His right hand and holy arm, 
The contest He hath won " ? 

Ah! let me close my eyes and lean back in my 
chair one moment. I am once more a child in Hetley 
churclL The sunlight is streaming in^ making the stained 
east window pave the floor with a thousand broken 
ndnbowSy and the choir are singing the dear old tune, 
one of the few they could sing, and sing well* They 
sing the last line of each verse thrice over — ^first comes 
the clear sweet treble of the girls, then the deep-toned 
voices of the men, as if in answer, and then the full 
chorus. I hear my father, Joshua Pierce, and David 
Benwick leading, with their splendid bass notes joining 
the rector's delightful tenor, and my heart swells with 
longing to " sing the old songs once more. Then, 

"With glory clad, with strength arrayed," 
the noble ''Old Hundred," and 

"To Sion's hill I lift mine eyes." 

I cannot hear that now ; but the tears will rush into 
mine eyes with old associations with good old white 
heads long since laid beneath the churchyard turf. 
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Ah, well I they sing the new song of Moses and^ the 
Lamb" now, and behold " the King in His beauty," 

I can appreciate the strains of holy Bonar, fervent 
Wesley, good old Newton, and many another "sweet 
singer" of our ** modem Israel." Far be it from me 
to repress the glorious outbursts of fresh song the 
" children of the Heavenly King " raise on their way 
to " Canaan's goodly land " ! But what I contend 
against are the poisonous tares " so ofren ^ bound up " 
with the " children's bread." 

Bad, cleverly written hymns are often as powerfrd 
instruments in the hands of Satan, as any other weapon 
in his fearful armoury of evil; they assail, and often 
alas! how successftilly, the souls of the young and 
tender children, and lead captive the musical poetic 
soub of the full grown men and women. Everyone in 
this house, thank God, knows how to discern between 
the chaff and the wheat, even by casting on it the 
unerring light of the lamp of God^s truth, as written 
in the Holy Scriptures ; but, alas ! for t&e households 
less carefully and prayerfully guided. Alas I for those 
who can give no reason for the faith that is in 
them." By such insidious poisons as these idolatrous 
hymns are thousands brought within the ifold of 
Rome* 
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CHAPTER XXrX. 



Whftt is there ^so Ycry peculiar'' in the air of 
R^dcar ? 

Being a natire of Yorkshire, I suppose I was some- 
hoir impenrions to its insidious charm ; bnt, no ! that 
was not the reason it did not affect me, because there 
was my cousin Ephraim, and my foster-brother Abel 
Fierce, true Yorkshire bom and bred both of them, 
and tTiey both succumbed to that dire disorder, so pre- 
valent in the place in summer weather. This much 
I only know, .that I have seen more spooning " done 
on Redcar Sands than at any other place I ever saw ! 
Emily doubts this statement. She says it was only 
because I had more time to watch the process there 
than at any other place. But I maintain it as a fact; 
and I say it mu^t be due to some mysterious charm 
of the splendid beach, and the strong bracing air of 
the German ocean. They tell me that there are two 
piers at Redcar now, and that the tiny village of 
Coatliam has come down on the sands to sit cheek- 
by-jowP* with old Redcar, and dispute her claims to 
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popnlaiily. I am glad to hear it, for the sake of trade ; 

but, personally speaking, I am sorry, as I liked my own 

old Eedcar best. It spoils old things and places when 

yonr remembrance of them gets mixed up with all 

manner of new details, especially when you can't get 

to see them, and so arrange your ideas properly. I am 

jposUive those two great ugly spider-l^;ged piers will 

spoil that glorious stretch of beach, reaching away for 

miles down the coast, all the way, if I remember right^ 

to bonny Saltbom. They tell me, too, that Saltbnm- 

by-the-Sea, with its pretty woods, and its clifb fall 

of queer fossils, is a most flourishing, &shionable place 

now. Emily and Tommy have a most woeful tale of this 

modem Saltbum, in which they set forth in most 

moving terms how they, dear tender innocents, were 

kidnapped during a thunderstorm, and inveigled by 

specious advertisements into a monster hotel, where 

the feasts were all of the Barmecide order, — 

" There was golden dish and a crimson seat. 
But nothing at all the guest oonld eat.'* 

They tell me, too, that the old station in my Hedcar 
has been converted into a music-hall, while a more 
commodious concert room" for the ''demented tea- 
kettles" has been bmlt in another quarter. But, ah ! 
they tell a. still sadder tale. They tell me Bedcar's 
neighbour — ^little Coatham — breathes over her the foul 
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air of a fidae cfaurdi! Alasl iar tiie chances and 
changes of li& ! Was it not enough, dd Bedcar, thjit 
Esfeon and Middlesboroogh should waft ihear hot, sooty^ 
hrpace breath over thy heahh-giving ware and shore ? 
Oh, Bedcar ! Bedcar ! To diink of the contamination 
of a fidse doctrine in th j homes and dij hearts, grieves 
me sorely when I look back on sonnj hours spent on 
th J pleasant sands ! 

Bat to retom to diese piers. Emily maintains that 
thej are delightfol institotioDs^ capital assistants in that 
aforesaid pleasant pastime jdept "spooning;'' Emily 
and Tommy would fiun ignore the existence of Goathanoy 
calling it an upstart and pretender; but JSedear Pier, 
with, its jolly rotunda and ci^itsl band, is simpfy ^ » 
miniature paradise.^ I don't quUe believe aU that this 
prejudiced couple choose to teQ me. I should just like 
to see that poor despised CSoatham of tfieirB, and judge 
it for myself; but, in the meantime, let ihe Coatham 
folks take this by way of consolation : Every man or 
woman, if they be at all poetically inclined, knows one 
particular spot of earl^ where they found a few rehcs 
of long-lost Eden, and Mistress Emily and Master 
Tommy, having found theirs in Bedcar, will serve to 
account for the way in which they elevate their noses 
at the mention of all other seaside places. I believe 
these infatuated beings actually ignore the veiy existence 
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of ** queen" Scarboroughy gay Brighton, and liistorical 
Hastings, having crowned Redcar for themselyes some 
years ago ! How thej came to fall into these pleasant 
delusions, what influen«e Redcar's peculiar air had on 
their mutual feelings^ one particular summer, 1 must 
now proceed to relate. 

What a lot of our Hetiey folks were down at Eedcar 
that year. It was the summer after Tommy had dis- 
covered his &ther, and assumed his rightful name — the 
same year of which 1 told you in the last chapter when 
he was at the Grange at Easter. I remember looking 
over the visitors' list, and thinking we had come down 
like a shower of locusts to besiege the place. My 
uncle Eldred lister, of Selby, with his two motherless 
daughters matronized by aunt Jennie, my mother, 
Emily, and 1 took one establishment to ourselves. Then 
aunt Dolly with all her bairns, and Mrs. Ephraim 
Fletoher, her two babies, and her little sistero, Nellie 
and Louie Harris, took up another. Miss Harris, the 
Dyke governess, had gone home for her holidays. 
There were aunts and cousins, chiefly female, by the 
dozens. Old Ebenezer Stonehouse, the head of the 
Stonehouse tribe, was there with his two nieces. Then, 
in a nice littie cottage, Hetty Pierce and her babies 
were enjoying themselves mightily under the care of 
Nurse, who lived in a constant state of ecstacy with 

T 
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all the charms of the hundred " olive branches " of 
the Fletchers, Stonehouses, etc., in this mighty gathering 
of the clans. These were the " main army," but 
there were numerous detachments skirmishing con- 
tinually among the hotels and temporary lodgings. 
Among these were the Stampers of Northallerton, 
which caused the apparition of Abel Pierce at un- 
wonted places and times. Though Abel was by no 
means so bright as his brother, yet he was a thoroughly- 
honest, steady, hard-working lad, by no means to be 
despised by any decent young woman matrimonially in- 
clined. It was the fashion among us to laugh at his 
** heavy slowness," and it says a good deal for his 
sweet temper, that he never got angry with us over 
it ; nor was he in the least degree jealous of the 
way in which he was put in the shade " by Nathan's 
superior talents and graces ever since I knew him. At 
this period of his life he was a right, stalwart, young 
Yorkshireman, the very model of his father, and the 
way in which he escorted Miss Sallie Stamper and her 
sisters up and down the sands and the town, blushing 
like a peony when any of us encountered them together, 
gave me many a hearty laugh, it was such a " decided 
case of spooning I" 

But among all the tribes I have enumerated, I could 
find no mate of my own age and sex with whom to 
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take my seaside pleasures, and defend me from the 
liosts of girls by whom I was encountered at every turn. 
Even Abel was monopolized by the hateful creatures! 
So in my loneliness in a crowd," worst species accord- 
ing to the poets, I resolved in my wisdom to send for 
Tommy Norman to help me. 

Tommy came, and what do you think the wretch 
did ? He may talk about the behaviour of Percy Morris 
on the Rhine tour as he pleases ; but I would advise 
him to remember what he did at Redcar. Such shame- 
ful neglect of his old friend I such base ingratitude to 
his host I history hath ne'er recorded the like! I 
wrote to him such a moving epistle, describing my 
forlorn state as like that of an unhappy salmon trout, 
derided and made game of by all the little fishes ! " 
And he, my chosen companion, my " salmon of salmons," 
to turn tail against me in that base and deceitful fashion. 
I wanted protection against that horde of girls, and lo I 
Tommy made common cause with them. And Emily I 
had you not Fanny and Milly Lister, Ada Stonehouse, 
And hundreds of other gossips and cronies, but you 
must needs go and steal my Tommy from me ? Then, 
aunt Dolly I I can't forgive her for the way in which 
flhe aided and abetted the conspirators against my pieace. 
The way in which these two young people — ^Emily 
and Tommy — went on was something dreadful. Did 
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ire go for a quiet lounge on the shore, Emilj was certain 
to be seized with a positive necessitj for fi^h air, which 
led her to exactly the same spot as ourselves. Tommy 
and I would lie down under the shelter of a rock or 
boat, and with mj hat over mj eyes I would try to 
enjoy a bit of dolee far ntenie, talking on to Tommy 
till — finding my most eloquent and original sayings 
received in dead silence — would suddenly look up, 
to behold some astonished children regarding me as a 
possibly dangerous lunatic, while my treacherous com- 
panion was to be discovered about a quarter of a mile 
off, looking for jelly-fish, in company with a gipsy hat 
and green print dress, which I knew could belong to 
nobody but that tiresome Emily. Or if we planned a 
nice walk, who came coaxing and 'plaining — ''Sam, 
dear I mamma will do nothing but sit on the esplanade 
all day with aunt Dolly, and I'm dying for want of 
exercise, do take me with you" — ^who but that im- 
pudent, barefaced fibber, named Emily ? ** And where,** 
asks my reader, " where was Cecy Lenoir ? Could she 
afford no consolation under these distressing circum- 
stances ? " 

My dear reader, that lively young damsel, Miss Cecy 
Lenoir, was no longer with us. A^r her exploit with 
Edgar Harris, she led Emily a fine life at Carlisle with 
the constant scrapes she delighted to get into. She was 
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a bom flirt, and nothing in a coat and waistcoat was safe 
from her persecutions. How many promising youths at 
the High School were slain by her prowess I dare not 
stop to inquire. But at length she got into a more 
serious aflau- with a young officer seen at the Cathedral. 
They were on the point of an elopement, when chance 
detained the lady principal in the dormitory where 
Gecy slept beyond her usual time one night, and as 
the troop left the town the following morning, their 
designs were fi-ustrated. The plot was discovered some- 
how, and there was a tremendous to-do about it. Oh, 
the trouble we had with that girl, it would take a 
volume to relate it properly ! There was no peace for my 
mother so long as Cecy could find any male creature 
to be tormented. For my own part, Mademoiselle had 
made an arrangement in very early days which stipu- 
lated that, when she was tired out with her flii*tations, 
I should be made her permanent victim, provided no 
other unhappy being had yielded himself as a final 
sacrifice to her vanity. If I had seen the slightest 
chance of such a catastrophe as being chained for life 
to Miss Gecy, I should have purchased an especial 
licence and made off with the cook or the housemaid 
in preference to such a calamity. But, to our unspeak- 
able relief, about nine months before this memorable 
trip to Redcar, Cecy's mother, in a sudden access of 
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maternal tenderness, sent for her precious daughter ; 
and she was shipped off to Madras, under the care or 
Mrs. Major Lowrie, an old friend of her mother's, who 
happened to be returning. What havoc she committed, 
on the voyage, and what she did in Madras, history 
saith not ; but some two years after her arrival a fresh 
detachment came to the garrison, and among them 
Cecy's old sweetheart from Carlisle. He, being of a 
more constant turn of mind than his fickle lady, in- 
sisting on renewing the engagement, Cecy was somehow 
forced to succumb, and sunk into the shades of married 
life under the tide of Mrs. Captain Augustus Albert 
Leonard Spocklington. Let us hope she found con- 
solation in her husband's delightful variety of names. 

So much for Cecy. Now let us proceed with the 
doings of Mistress Emily. It needs but a very slight 
effort of memory to conjure up before me the sunny 
scene. Your humble servant sprawling on the warm 
soft sand, in the midst of a group of babies bent on 
entombing me alive, while I am innocently trjring 
to read the last number of Dickens, or the pathetic 
romance recommended by the youth at the circulating^ 
library. Voices come to me now and then, breakings 
through the constant stream of prattle the little ones 
are pouring forth : " Sammy, don't do so ; you 
will hurt Mr. Fletcher ! " — that is Hetty to her eldest 
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hopefoL " Oh, Minnie ! Minnie 1 take cue of Rosa's 
eyes I " — that is the Djke nnrse in defence of a very 
small Fletcher. Agnes, yon are really too big to 
play such tom-boy tricks ; come and sit with aunt 
Helen on the seat yonder, and let cousin Sam 
alone ! '' — that is aunt Jennie, as she catches and con- 
veys away my most formidable assailant, twelve-year-old 
Agnes Lister, my uncle Eldred's youngest daughter. 

Then comes my mother, scattering aU the little ones 
in various directions : — ^* Sam, get up, you great lazy 
lad ! Where are Tonmiy and Emily ? You ought not to 
leave them in this disgracefully idle manner!" — as if 
^ley had not utterly abandoned me at an early stage 
of the morning's proceedings ! 

Then materfamilias having extricated me from my 
small persecutors, gives me a somewhat lengthy lecture 
on my carelessness, unpoliteness, etc. — why on earth 
does she not give it to the real culprits ? — ^till she has 
brought me fairly up to the beach where aunt Jennie 
and the rest of the knitting conclave'' are assembled ; 
or, till aunt Dolly comes beaming along, good nature in 
every line of her face, every wave of her dress ! Then 
my evil deeds are enumerated for her benefit, and aunt 
Dolly laughs her jolly hearty laugh, and says : Oh, 
let them be, Helen dear ! Do let the children be I We 
are all here to have our fun and frolic in any way we 
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like it best !— aren't we, Sam Then she daps me an 
the back, and asks why I don't get a nice yonng lady to 
walk abont with ? and hints at Nellie Jister and her 
own Ada as being eligible parties. Then the defin- 
quents turn up from round some unexpected comer, and 
Tommy says, with a cool audacity which fiurly takes my 
breath away : " Dear me, Sam, what a genius you have 
for hiding yourself ; we have been looking for you all 
over the town ! " And Emily chimes in with : Yes, 
indeed, mamma, Sam always gives us the slip ; we lose 
all our time hunting for him everywhere ! " To which, 
on regaining my voice, I gruffly reply : " You need not 
look in tiie lifeboat house next time " — ^they dawdled 
at that door for full half an hour, in full view of the 
children, etc., around me on the sand — " nor yet in the 
jet shop, or in the Berlin-wool place, I don't happen 
to patronize any of those establishments at present.'* 
Whereat aunt Dolly laughs again, and then Mrs. 
Ephraim comes up, and, as we stroll on to our temporary 
abode Emily says, with an arch look : " Isn't cousin 
Rosa pretty this morning?" and Tommy blushes up 
and says something audible only to Emily, who there- 
upon laughs out merrily as if it were some very clever 
joke which Mr. Thomas has just confided to her ear. 
And then, when we get into the house, Tommy stalks 
upstairs, to write his ridiculous journal most likely I 
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I can't copy this purt of it, as it consists of nothing but 
adjectives in the snperktive degree ; but if jou want 
to know the general style yon may read over the first 
week at Hetleyy and substitute Emily Fletcher for 
Bosa Harris. I walk into the sitting-room, and stand 
contemplating 

"The wide expanse of ocean hoar,'* 
till Emily comes in and knocks my head against the 
shutter, while she styles me her "poor old pet," her 
darling old goose," her " dear, stupid, blunderbuss 
•of a Sam ! " and behaves in such an uncomfortable, 
imd altogether unaccountable manner, that I begin to 
wonder if she means to take permanent leave of her 
wits ; or, if this sort of behaviour is at all the ** correct 
thing" for sisters in general to inflict on their much 
enduring relatives. If Florence Morris ever treats Percy 
so, and if she does, how that dignified gentleman looks 
under the infliction. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



We had a boat of our own. A litde light affair,, 
holding four people nicely, but most comfortable for 
three. We called her "the Waterwitch," and a be- 
witching little beauty she certainly was. We did much 
business with her first and last, but never such another 
affair as that time when she beguiled us into spending 
a whole midsummer's night afloat. That part of the 
coast is occasionally visited by the most provoking fogs, . 
which drop down on the face of the ocean like a thick 
fleecy blanket, by no means of the " warm and dry 
order. Ask the folks of Saltburn what a pleasant time 
ihey have of it, when one of these uninvited and un- 
welcome guests wraps their entire town, for a fortnight 
at a time, from the admiring gaze of its neighbours 
and friends. They are worst down there, but we got 
a touch of them at Kedcar, once in awhile. Some 
people say the north side of the Tees enjoys an im- 
munity, at least during the summer months, in regard 
to these tiresome visitors; I can't tell whether it is 
true about that, I only know that there was no fog 
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at Seaton-Carew on a certain July morning — of which 
more anon. There was a slight fog, of the vaguest 
description, hanging about over Mai*ske, and when a 
breath of air played over the ebbing tide it was rather 
chilly, yet the weather was fine enough as we pushed 
off the ** Waterwitch," and prepared to enjoy an hour 
or two on the German ocean one evening. We were 
more than usually lively that evening, Emily, Tommy, 
and I ; and we went on rowing, laughing, singing, and 
talking, without giving much heed either to time or 
tide. Suddenly, after a short silence during which we 
drifted dreamily, watching each other's faces more than 
anything else, Emily exclaimed, " Sam, had we not 
better turn, it must be getting late ? See the fog ! 

The fog, indeed ! We saw a good deal more of it 
than was either pleasant or safe, I thought. It certainly 
was high time to turn ; but the question was, wliere to 
turn to ? Our course had been anything but a straight 
one, turning and twisting as our fancy of the moment 
might dictate ; and now, here we were, at nine o'clock, 
benighted and no sign of land to be seen anywhere. 
We rowed frantically in various directions, without 
coming to any practical result, save double bewilder- 
ment« The mist grew thicker, and the darkness more 
appalling with each stroke of the oars. As good luck 
would have it, that good, prudent woman, Dame Dorothy 
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Stoneboasey luid sent a semnt down to the beach ind& 
oar mackintosbes and Emil/s waterproof doak, wben 
sbe saw m preparing to start, as sbe sat on the espknade 
with my mother and annt Jennie. ^tfa these to 
defend us, we prepared to spend the night as we best 
might on the ocean, trusting to Providence, and hopng 
that no great monster of a steam-boat would knock us 
out of existence in her progress, or swamp us in her 
wake," if we dropped off to sleep, as we did towards 
morning, in spite of our efforts to keep awake. I was 
the first to waken with the pure fresh sunlight on mj 
face, wondering where I could possibly be, and why my 
limbs were so uncommonly stiff and cramped. What 
do you think was the first object my waking eyes 
beheld? Master Tommy, still in dreamland, with his 
arm fondly round my precious sister; her head com- 
fortably resting on his shoulder ; his lips almost touching 
her dark-brown hair; her hat had fallen off, and she 
was reposing as nicely as a baby in its cradle. It was 
a pretty little picture from an artistic point of view, but 
certainly rather an astonishing tableau to me ! It was 
quite natural that Emily should have mistaken Tommy's 
shoulder for mine in the darkness; but how did he^ 
who never owned a sister in his life, come to receivq her 
so naturally ? I wakened the couple rather smartly, and 
the ne^t thing they did was to stare at me, burst out 
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laughing, and then they both got as red as Nurse Pierce's 
best shawl — as well thej might ! Then they demanded 
whereabouts in the world — or rather the ocean — we 
might be supposed to be, and we took a look at our 
surroundings, which two of us at least quickly recog- 
nized. A low range of sandhills, with a village nestling 
among them, met our gaze upon the coast. The village 
ran up to some cli£& at one end ; a square church tower 
peeped at us from behind the houses ; a white hotel at 
the end of Church-street ; a few houses stood low down 
upon the sand in £ront of long rows fiicing the sea, and 
extending the whole length of the place ; two groups of 
bathing machines on a good beach ; a lighthouse, and a 
town in the distance beyond the difis. By all these 
signs and tokens did Emily and I recognize pleasant 
little Seaton-Carew. It was somewhere about half-past 
six o'clock as we neared the shore, and. thoughts of 
breakfast began to rise in our hungry souls. 

"The Lester-Danes are staying here, let us go up 
and ask them for some," suggested Emily. Now the 
Lester-Danes were very old friends of ours, we often 
interchanged visits, and Emily and I spent many a 
fortnight at their residence in South Durham. They 
went to Seaton-Carew for their annual bathing as 
naturally as we migrated to Eedcar for the same purpose. 
There was a large family of them, seven daughters and 
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three sons. The authorities at home would have been 
very glad if I would have consented to make Mrs. 
Samuel Fletcher of one of the Miss Lester-Danes, bat 
it never came about somehow, though I was an im- 
mense favourite with Mrs. Dane. Frank Dane was also 
tremendously fond of Emily, but — there it rested. . 

" Really, I don't know whether we can intrude upon 
them at so early an hour, in so sudden a manner," said 
I, well knowing the while that we' would be made 
perfectly welcome at any hour of night or day, in 
any fashion in which we might choose to present our- 
selves among the Danes. There was not a bit of 
squeamish nonsense in any of them, but I chose to 
pretend so for the sake of the fun, so I went on, 
"and, besides, what can we do with Tommy? Mrs. 
Dane, you know, is the pink of propriety, and may 
possibly have strong objections to young ladies spending 
midsummer nights in boats, with only two gentlemen 
as her companions, especially when one of the gentJe- 
men- happens to be no kind of relative to the young 
woman in question I " Interchange of telegraphic 
despatches between Tommy's brown eyes and Emily's 
dark gray orbs takes place while I speak. 

Tommy suggesfa going to the hotel, but that pro- 
position is negatived for various reasons. I devote my 
energies to beaching the boat. 
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" Would * a relaliye in prospectiye ' make any kind 
-of difference in the lady's point of view?" asks Tommy 
presently. 

" Might possibly," say 1, still busy with the boat. 
Tommy jumps out with a splash and carries Emily 
to dry land, where a deeply interesting colloquy takes 
place in mysterious whispers, with much blushing on 
the lady's part. Then I hear a laugh and a curious 
sound, like a tiny explosion of some kind : Emily 
cries out, " Oh, Tommy ! " and comes running to me. 

Sara, Tommy wants his breakfast very badly ; and, 
oh, if you please, my old dear, he says he is going 
-to marry me !" 

Whereupon the "old dear" turns upon Master 
Tommy to know the precise meaning of such an 
extraordinary statement, and Master Tommy, with a 
face as red as a setting sun, says "Really, my dear 
Sam, it is quite true. Emily has promised to be my 
-wife, and if anybody makes any objection why — I'll — 
I'll— cut my throat!" 

After this tragic announcement, the young man 
suddenly endeavours to get under Emily's hat : that 
curious sound is heard again, and the wretch appears 
•ix) meditate the strangulation of that sister of mine. I 
interfere, but she refuses to be rescued; seems rather 
tto like the process in fact. 
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We decide to breakfast with the Lester-Danes, and 
agree to return to Redcar by land ; a very roundabout 
way to be sure, for the quickest return would be hy 
sea, and under that cloudless sky, with our port 
actually in view even here, there could be little danger 
of further adventure. But Tommy and Emily declare 
themselves utterly tired of the sea, and are resolved to 
have no more of it ; so I give the boat in charge to 
an honest tarpaulin, with a shilling in hand, and* a 
promise of something more if he restores it in safety 
to its proper quarters at Redcar, and we go up to the 
Square to astonish the Lester-Danes. 

They made us very welcome to a good break&st^ 
and a nice rest, and would fain have kept us to spend 
the day with them ; but I fancied I saw Mrs. Dane's 
face change a little when I introduced Tommy as mj 
brother-in-law elect," and Frank Dane was decidedly 
" huffy " in his demeanour. The others were exceed- 
ingly kind in pressing us to stay. Bertha Dane 
especially. Bertha was the third Miss Dane, and 
really a jolly girl. She was always my favourite 
among the lot ; we were capital friends, and there is 
no saying what might have happened between us if 
I had never seen Florence Morris, but having seen 
Fid, all that was quite out of the question. We knew 
everybody at Redcar would be terribly anxious about 
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nsy so we dedined all the invitations of the Lester-Danes, 

snd set off to the station to commence the process of 

getting home to Redcar, 

And what a business it was to be sure! I never 

thought two places so near each other, according to 

the map, oould possibly be so &r apart for all practical 

purposes. It reminded me of another old song of Nurse 

Pierce's, called Grandfather in the Garret " : — 

" Such a getting up the Btun, 
Such a getting up stairs. 

Such a time it did take as I never did see ! 
Such a walking in the middle. 
Such a playing on the fiddle. 

Such a getting up stairs I never did see ! 
Oh, the getting up stairs. 
The getting up stairs, 

Such a time as we took I never did see ! - * 

Emily and Tommy " played the fiddle" between them, 
and found the road short enough I daresay ; but poor 
solitary me thought it long enough, and wondered if 
the company of a certain lady could have shortened it at 
all in my favour. The station was a little distance out 
of the village of Seaton-Garew, and there we got into a 
train, which, afler a ride of a few minutes over low, 
swampy grounds, brought us to a bare little statioQ, 
which called itself Billingham Junction, and profei^sed 
to belong to a village of that name a mile or more away. 
We could see the venerable square tower o£ the neat 
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little churcli as we got out, for we had to change here. 
The next train we took seats in was the oddest little 
concern I ever beheld. It consisted of one carriage, 
drawn by a most comical little engine. This beantiftd 
Tehicle — which I longed to photograph for Nathan's sake 
— styled itself the " Haverton Coach/* and was occa- 
flionally drawn by hors9, so we were told. It speedily 
abandoned us to our own devices, on a bare line, by the 
side of what I took for a platelayer's hut, but which 
proved no less than Port Clarence Station. This very 
picturesque erection overlooked a wide expanse of mud 
extending to the river, where we next took possession of 
a very grimy-looking . ferry boat to convey us to what 
seemed to be the fiery realms of 

"Ancient night and chaos dire,*' 
but which was, in reality, the great iron metropolis of 
the north. 

I trust the inhabitants of this most wonderful pro- 
duction of Cleveland's mineral wealth, will forgive me 
if I state that their good town, as seen from the Tees 
on that morning, was " ugly exceedingly." Its river 
frontage — oh, how unlike was that river, most suggestive 
of dirty pease soup, to the Tees amongst the romantic 
woods of Rokeby — was darkly wrapped in sable clouds, 
* through whjich a lurid light occasionally shone, and 

blacks" showered thickly down upon us from various 
s 
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-quarters. When we parted from " old Charon" we had 
to " run the gauntlet " of an intricate series of railways, 
foeset at every turn by unexpected enemies in the shape 
-of engines, wagons, or trucks, drawn by horses, ere 
we could reach familiar ground in the shape of the 
railway station, through which we had often passed on 
our way to Redcar. Half an hour more, and we stood 
•safe on Redcar platform, and b^n to consider what 
^rt of a reception we should get from our friends. 

A pretty state of alarm the ** Hedey colony " were 
in, to be sure ! Aunt Dolly flew out to meet us, kiss- 
ing, crying, and scolding, all in a breath. Nurse ad- 
vised our instant disposal in bed, and a general dosing 
with hot gruel, those being infallible remedies in the 
days of our childhood beneath her care. My mother 
shook her head reproachfully at me, as being the head 
.and front of the offenders, And it was some time before 
we could convince them all that we were none the worse 
for our night's escajptzde ; and then that grand piece of 
news had to be imparted, and another ecstatic scene 
^one through, before we were allowed to have any 
dinner, a meal which I was quite ready foi*, whatever 
the other young people might be. 

Cousin Ephraim, uncle Anthony Stonehouse, Nathan 
Pierce, and my father, all came down by the " husbands' 
train " that evening, and the affair was duly discussed 
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and unaumoaalj •{^iroved of by afl memben of 
Uie gnnd ^uoSkj ocNuid], dnlj oonvoMd ht th«t pur- 
pose. I never saw anydiiDg to eqoal tiie iuas rant 
Dollj made about it. A oonple of loven were always 
a perfect treasoie in her matranfy ejes> and tiie waj 
in which she **ooddled* those young ^^qmns" was 
truly ladicroos to witness. 

Mrs. Dorothy Stonehoose was a bom '^match- 
maker/' and a most saoosssful hand at the business* 
Many women bungle over these affldrs till they get 
ihemselyes thoroughly hated, even by those they most 
wish to assist, and towards whom they entertain the 
kindest feelings ; but aunt Dorothy never failed, and 
was always a fiivourite with all parties oonoemed, to 
the yeiy end of the story. She had so much good 
sense, tact, and jolly good-heartedness, it was literally 
impossible to detect or oppose her sly machinations. 
If ^ had only undertaken the management of affidis 
at the station, instead of my dear, well-meaning^ but 
much to<hariUs8 mother, I believe all poor Hetty's 
troubles and Na^an's remorse might have been saved 
in the process ; and if / had only made her my oon- 
fdanU at this stage of my existence, perhaps even I 
might have been— but, as I said before, things are 
much the best as they are. Aunt Dolly still oontinues 
to "exercise her calling," and scarcely a year passes 
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over but some couple in Hetley, or Hethering-in-Dale, 
have to thank "Madam of the Djke/' for her kindly 
and judicious interference at a critical state of their 
affairs. 

If I was " left out in the cold " before that memorable 
boating expedition, I was doubly so now. Tommy 
walked Miss Emily off the first thing after breakfast 
every morning, and it was a great chance when they 
might condescend to re-^ppear. Emily lived for Tommy 
Norman's sake, and his only; while Tommy utterly 
ignored all claims of kindred or friendship, and de« 
voted himself to Emily alone. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



It was wet one morning, and I was sitting at the 
window trying to write a decent letter to an old school 
friend. The " turtle doves" were " billing and cooing " 
on the sofa ; the gentleman pretending to be seized with 
a great ambition to become well versed in the mysteries 
of tatting, and the lady administering a course of 
instruction, which seemed to consist chiefly of a series 
of pats, slaps, and kisses, exchanged alternately between 
teacher and pupil, accompanied by such dialogue as 
this : — 

" Oh, don't ! Tommy, love ! " 

" Show me how to do it nicely, then, Emily, pet ! " 

" Be quiet then, Tommy ! " Here a small explosion. 
Just another first ! " and the gentleman performs 
that explosive ceremony again. 

" You are a plague ! " 

So they go on ; and I try in vain to make sense of 
my writing, till I look up and see two people standing 
at the door. The gentleman was Percy Morris, and, 
was it possible t was that Florrie's arch face beneath the 
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dripping nmbrella? Florence and Percy it was, and 
presently they both walked into the room, reducing the 
^' turtle doves" to a state of blushing confusion. 

" Isn't this a plague ? " cried Percy, referring to the 
rain, ''we thought we would give you a surprise. It 
was fine enough when we started from Croil;. Hallo, 
Tonmiy I how are you coming on ? " 

The necessary introductions between Emily and Flo 
were gone through, and then my mother appeared. The 
Morrises were staying at Crofl, and Percy and Florence 
had come over to Bedcar to look for apartments for some 
friends who proposed a sojourn at the seaside. Of 
course we offered to assist in the search, and invited 
Miss Morris and her brother to take dinner with us» 
Florrie was prettier than ever, and apparently much 
inclined to make herself agreeable. -In the course of 
a few minutes Tommy's engagement to Emily was 
announced to our visitors. Percy looked as if he had 
been shot! but Florence was quite delighted with the 
news. 

" 1 am very glad to hear this about you. Tommy* 
I congratulate you heartily, and hope both of you will 
be very happy in the future/' said she. Then she 
caught sight of her brother's face. Ridiculous boy ! " 
she exclaimed, biting her lip to restrain her laughter. 

Emily and Flo were quite intimate friends in the 
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course of an hour or so, but a more miserable bein^ 
Aan Percy was that morning never set out to seek 
lodgings for anybody. He was in a completely misan- 
iJiropical mood almost all day, and kept voting every 
single thing and every unfortunate person or place on 
the fiice of the earth an " unlimited bore ! 

The weather cleared up nicely about twelve o^clock, 
and we went out, found a suite of apartments which 
Florence thought very suitable, and made all our 
arrangements before dinner, so that we had all the 
afternoon to spend as we pleased. 

" Croft was a wretched place," Percy informed tw ; 
and when Tommy reminded him of the pleasant time 
they had spent there some years before, he said it wn 
All very well, when a fellow was ill, and didn't want 
to be bored ; buf when a fellow was well, and wanted to 
be amused ; it didn't amuse him, it only bored him to 
extinction." 

"What has come to Percy?" I asked, as we sat 
on the beach. He had gone for "a dip." We were 
'waiting for him on the sands, lounging about, watching 
the passing vessels, and in the absence of Mr. Ghrumblea, 
enjoying ourselves delightfully. 

"I can't conceive; he looks quite heart-broken,* 
said Tommy, letting Emily bury his hands with tfie 
«oft loose sand, for the simple pleasure of digging them 
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up again. Hiej aeemed to enjoy the amusement 
miglitiljy and I felt much inclined to let Florence try 
the same experiment with mine, but turned suddenly 
and most uncommonly shy at the very thought, and 
dare not suggest it to the hir owner of those tiny hands 
encased in exquisite pearl-gray kid. 

As Tommy spoke, Flonrie burst into a mischievooa 
laugh, her eyes danced with merriment as she said, I 
know all about it, and I haye a great mind to tell you, 
Tommy, just to serve Percy out. It is you that he is 
so mad with ! ** 

Whatever for? He does not want to have Emily, 
does he said Tonamy, bristling up like an irate turkey. 

Florence laughed again. Oh, dear, no ! He never 
knew Miss Fletcher till to-day. Don't be shockedi 
Tommy. It isn't my fault, but he had set his heart 
on being your brother-in-law some time or other! I 
tdd him he was a great goose for his pains, as I knew 
nicely there never could or would be a chance of any- 
thing of the kind between us ; but you know Percy 
always believes people will do exactly what pleases him 
best. So when you announced your engagement to 
Miss Fletcher, < my lord ' took it into his foolish head 
to be mightily displeased and disappointed, without the 
slightest reason, as I am sure nothing could be nicer, 
and I was delighted when I heard of it" 
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We all laughed at Percy's unfortunate delusion, and 
as we got up and began to saunter about the beach 
again, walking in detached couples, I took occasion to 
say, " Then you never liked Tommy Norman, Miss 
Morris?" 

" You are quite mistaken, Mr. Fletcher ; I both like 
and care a great deal for him, and have always done so. 
I think your sister will make him very happy ; but I do 
not see why I need not care for him, because there was 
never any * spooning ' between us. Can't a girl like a 
lad without being at all inclined to marry him, or he to 
* spoon * on her ? " 

" Oh, yes, of course. But Tommy is such a universal 
favourite I " I wondered whether Miss Florence would 
object much to my ' spooning ' a little, if I could only 
find out how to begin. 

" Tommy is a great goose very oflen, like other 
people," said Miss Florence ; and I agreed with her, 
thinking what / should have done if I had had the 
luck to stand in his shoes, although Emily was my 
sister. 

When Percy rejoined us he seemed to have left some 
of his bad temper in the sea ; he was a good deal 
brighter, and quite won aunt Dolly's heart by the jokes 
he made and the attention he paid to my cousin, Ada 
Stonehouse. Before they left Redcar he invited all of 
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us to come orer and spend a day at Craft with them. 
Aa Florrie shook hands with me she added sl do 
came" that made me determine to walk through fiie 
and hot water-spoats ere that invitation should be de- 
clined. « What fools we mortals be ! " 

We did spend that daj with them, and enjojed 
onnelTes reiy moch, though Emilj and I were a little 
frightened just at first of that almost royal dignity 
which Mrs. Morris, now the dowager of Holme Garden 
Court, so habitually wears on a first acquaintance ; but 
the impression soon wore off under the influence of her 
kindness towards all of us. I do not know a greater 
pleasure than can be found in the society of a truly 
refined and good woman, or one more elevating in its 
moral influence ; it is one of my greatest intellectual 
treats when Mrs. Morris comes, as she often does, to 
while away an hour or so of an otherwise tedious day 
for me. 

There is a little bunch of dried wildflowers fastened 
to an ornamental card still kept in my desk. It bears 
the inscription, " S. Fletcher, from Florence Morris," and 
the date of that pleasant afternoon in Croft woods ; and 
there is also another of Tees "forget-me-nots," telling 
of a merry pic-nic party to Rokeby and Barnard Castle 
a week later on, again in the company of the Morrises* 
It was a large party ; aunt Dolly was there, and half a 
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dozen more of our folks, besides my mother, Emilj, 
Tommj, and I. Mj &ther and Mr. Morris were also 
widi ns, and thej became very good Mends, Mr. Morris 
accepting an invitation to join a shooting party at the 
Grange in the coming September. 

After the pio-nic the Morrises went home, and our 
seaside party b^pan to break np. Nurse and Hetfy took 
wing first ; then the Listers, Mrs. Ephraim, and aunt 
Dolly ; and our detachment last of all. 

The engagement was for two years between Tommy 
and Emily, but it lasted rather more than three, for in 
the second year Mrs. Merton died, and as she had always 
occupied the place of a mother to Tommy, he could not 
think of mourning less than a year for her sake. Then 
he sold Laurel C!ottage, and bought and furnished a nice 
house at Henderbay, between Birchfield and Holme 
€rarden Court : and then we had a very gay wedding 
at the Grange. Florrie Morris was one of Emily's 
bridesmaids ; we had grown quite intimate with them 
since the Croft and Eedcar days. Mr. Morris had twiee 
spent a fortnight with us in the shooting season. Percy 
bad been over, and won golden opinions among our 
country folks. Emily and I stayed three weeks at 
Holme Garden one Christmas ; and Flo and Emily cor- 
Msponded regularly. I belieye that, as far as Florenoe 
herself was concerned, I might have won her for my 
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own an J time within these three jem, and I never 
found oonnige to deckre mj passion to mj dariing! 
I lored her — love her eren jet — and jet I nerer asked 
her to be mj bride I Did the future that was to be 
even then throw its fmcasting shadows, and, nnknown 
to me, exercise a forbidding influence to lestnun me ? 
I can scarodj think so, though jou maj hragfa when I 
tell JOU I was sim^j too sh j to put m j lore to the 
test! TeSy too shj! I felt as if mj roo^ words or 
touch would instant] J crumble mj golden dream, and I 
never could find fitting words in which to tell mj fiuij- 
love of her exceeding deamess to m j heart. What a 
countrj lout I alwajs &It beside Percj in those dajs I 
What would I not hare given for the good looks and 
quick wit of mj £)ster-brother t Ah, well ! it was not 
to be ; and I am thankful now that I was slow of speech 
and heavy of mould. It was best^ at least, for mj 
Elcnence. But these ** mightr^Te-beens,'' what a si^ 
goes out after them firom sore hearts now and then ! 

"LetiMbepiaMBt ! These aewme MMm, 

Not from the ground arise. 
Bat oftftntiniCT cdegtui benedictioin 

Aaame tins daik dligaiicw 
We see hot dimlj thioogh the muti tad Tafamm, 

Amid tiMM earthlj damps ; 
What seem to us but sad fcneresl tspen^ 

Maj be beftvcn's distant lamps.** 

Thank God there is a better land, where the shall 
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t^e** will make foil amends for eaiUi's sad ^ might-bmTe- 

beens!" 

Bat no dread shadow of coming sornw Ikj on 
any heart beneath the roof of tiie dear old Gfmoge 
on that bright Jane morning, when **£mOjy only^ 
daughter of John Fletcher, Esq./- and ^ Thomas^ oolj 
son of Tniliam Norman, Esq., of Beechwood Grore^ 
London," were united in the bonds of holy matrimonj 
bj the Rev. Elijah Forbes, Hector of Hetle/, in Yoik- 
shire." Mr. Norman and Mr. William were bo& 
present, as well as Edgar Harris, whose old offences 
were long since forgotten and forgiven. Nay, what do 
yoa think aant Dolly did ? Beceiyed him with wide- 
open arms, and told him be might have her Ada, if 
he liked. A bint Master Edgar acted upon in due 
-course of time. 

The bridesmaids were fire in number, namely, 
Florence Morris, Fanny and Milly Lister, Ada Stone- 
house, and Nellie Harris, and they were escorted as 
follows >— I had the honour of Miss Morris* company ; 
Fanny Lister paired with Percy Morris; Milly Lister 
with Harry Stonehouse, of the Dyke; Ada Stonehouae 
with Edgar Harris; and Nellie Harris witb James 
Stonehouse, a cousin of the older branch of the Dyke 
family. 

I drove the "happy pair" to the station. It was 
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decorated in grand style. Union Jacks on every 
t^bimney, and a beautiful arcb of flowers over tbe 
platform gate, bearing tbe words, "God speed tbem 
botbl" Tbe train waited wbile Natban and Abel 
wreatbed tbe engine witb red and wbite roses. Just as 
Emily took ber seat, wbile Tommy was fussing about 
lifter tbe luggage, Hetty got into tbe carriage to offer 
^ last congratulation, and producing a tiny parcel, said 
ratber nervously, " If you please Miss Fletcber — Mrs. 
-Norman, I mean — ^bere is sometbing tbat Natban found 
in tbe station a long time ago. It bas been in tbe 
bouse for years ; but one day lately I found it, and 
told bim it must be yours. He bade me give it you, 
•and bere it is." It was an embroidered bandkercbief, 
-one tbat Emily bad lost years ago, tbat evening wben 
Natban burt bis finger, and told us all about cousin 
Epbraim and Rosa Harris. 

" Ob, tbank you, Hetty. I was very sorry to lose 
it, because it was a present to me. And now it comes 
'back as a bridal present from you. Thank you very 
mucb ; good-bye, dear ! " Natban," sbe went on, as 
•be came up to close tbe carriage door as Tommy got in, 
Did you not know it was mine ? " 

** I know now, Mrs. Norman ; good-bye ! " He 
drew bis wife's arm witbin bis own, and gave tbe 
starting signal. Tbey were gone, and Emily knew no 
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more, suflpected nothing deeper than the snrfiice she 
law ; but from Nathan's quiet gravity of demeanour and 
haa evasive replj, a light flashed upon my mind, upon 
the remembrance of a white, haggard face, and dry lips, 
uttering with intense bitterness the words, "I have kept 
my station ! " I lingered a few moments, Hetty went 
into the house, and I went up to Nathan, as he leant on 
the gate, watching the light white curls of steam from 
the rapidly disappearing engine. 

"I understand everything now, Nathan," I said. 
" Tell me, truly, are you quite happy with Hetty ? 

" Quite, dear Sam, quite," the face of placid content, 
the clear, dark-blue eyes that met my gaze with such 
unshrinking honesty were answer enough in themselves* 
Presently, he went on, "I told her the whole truth 
three years ago, and we agreed to restore the hand- 
kerchief on Mrs. Norman's wedding-day. It was the 
one she used when she extracted the splinter for me. 
She dropped it just here when she left the station, I 
suppose, for I found it here after you were gone. 
You saw how Hetty managed to give it back, when 
I told her she behaved like the best of little wives» 
She is the dearest little thing — ^may heaven forgive 
me my sins against her I— she gets dearer every day. 

"Long may she continue to do so, and to thrive 
in her virtuous career," cried I, springing to my seat^ 
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aad gathering up the raina Ibr mj return to the 
Grange. 

So puaed the last trace of Nathan's great trouble. 
He has had manj minor grie& since then, but that 
terrible time of Hett/s illness was the grand crisis 
of his — indeed of both >heir lives. There is always, 
as it were, a sent of chronic series of little troubles 
in every man's history ; but Nathan's domestic life has 
been very smooth since Emil/s marriage. Jonathaa's 
rebdlion has, I think, been the greatest trouble of 
these later years, and that was a very serio-comic 
affair, which may as well be related here. Jonathan, 
aa. we know, was installed as porter at Hetley Station 
on the opening of the new line, and being some years 
older than Abel Pierce, was inclined from the first 
to domineer over hinu Nathan was more resentful of 
ibis line of conduct on Jonathan's part than ever 
good easy-going Abel would have been for himself; 
but, whea in process of time Mr. Jonslhan Renwick^s 
aspirations rose stOl hi^er, and he aimed at being 
« station master^s master/' as wdl as eva7thing else^ 
it became decidedly too much to be submitted to in 
silence. During my ftther^s time, and as long as old 
David Benwick livedo Nathan managed to keep the 
peace and bear with the presumptuous un of his unruly 
subordinate somdunr ; but when they were both gone^ 
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and the line under different rulers, Nathan thought he 
might as well get rid of the nuisance which, indeed, 
was getting positively dangerous, as Mr. Renwick chose 
to indulge his wrong-headed ideas of independence by 
downright contradiction, and open defiance of the orders 
^ven by Mr. Pierce. So Mr. Jonathan Renwick was 
informed that one station master being considered amply 
sufficient for Hetley, and the humble office of porter 
being quite beneath the dignity of such a gentleman, 
lie had better look out for some fresh sphere of exertion. 
Mr. Renwick accordingly betook himself, in a mighty 
huff, you may be sure, to some large junction in the 
«outh, where it is to be hoped that he has found his 
proper level, and is appreciated accordingly. 

We had a glorious dance in the Grange hall on 
that night of Emily's wedding, and in the large dining- 
room. Most of the guests remained for awhile at 
either the Grange or the Dyke, so we got up a famous 
impromptu pio-nic in Dyke Spinney next day. I drove 
Edgar Harris nearly mad upon this occasion, by teas- 
ing him about Cecy Lenoir, of whose marriage we had 
heard about eighteen months before. I told Ada Stone- 
house all about it, and found she could remember for 
herself most of the doings of that merry Easter: then 
«he rehearsed the story of Tommy's adventure with 
Rosa Harris in regard to the mad dog in Dyke short- 
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-cut The dog, by-the-bye, was not mad at all, it was 
only the rector's old hound, "Black Mischief," who 
Lad lost his master at Hethering-in-Dale, and was 
scampering back to his proper quarters at Hetley 
rectory, in a violent hurry to get his dinner. I re- 
cognized the dog easily enough from Ada's description, 
«nd told the story as soon as I could to the rector, 
with a view to his " roasting Mr. Thomas Norman 
on the earliest opportunity, which old Forbes did with 
tremendous relish the first time they met. And now 
I will let Tommy take the pen, to record the events 
of the next few years, while I rest and collect my 
scattered thoughts of the irrevocable past. 
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The first tiro yean afier oor nuuriige we li^ed 
in unclooded smuhine. Then trooble came ; not {ail- 
ing directly on Emily snd I, but upon many of our 
reUtirea and fiienda. In the fizat place, the Hetley 
and Barfortb Brandi line, which had declined to pay 
profitable dividends very early in the course of its 
career, came to a standstill, complaining that it actually 
could not pay to repair its own engines! It was 
almost a private speculation, having its origin among 
the Fletchers, Stonehouses, and about half a dozen other 
influential families in the neighbourhood, to whom it 
would have been, as indeed it was, a great conveni- 
ence, if they had only been able to collect sufficient 
patronage among the general public. But the general 
public frowned at the Hetley and Barfortb, called it 
an unnecessary innovation," and would have none of 
it ; the country folks stupidly preferring any manner 
of " shandrydan or horse conveyance, rather than the 
nice now carriages, drawn by the wondrous iron steed, 
which they gazed at half in ignorant terror, half in 
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ignorant contempt The tratli ifl, it was bom, like 
many an ill-fated genius, before its time. The land waa 
not ready for it, and there was no spot which could 
be made a lucrative aid to its fortunes by drawing 
flocks of tourists towards the district, anywhere along 
the course of its route. Then the dear old Squire, to 
whose hands the largest share of the management 
always fell, would have everything in such first-dass 
style, both as regarded comfort and safety, that the 
necessary expenses were by no means so small as they 
might have been under a more miserly and less scru- 
pulous guidance. The railway was, indeed, a kind of 
pet plaything among its owners, and a costly toy it 
proved ! To save the affair from utter extinction, they 
were obliged to come to terms with one of the great 
railway systems. Shortly after the line had thus fallen 
into new hands, a great discovery of certain very use- 
ful metals was made in its vicinity, which caused it to 
prosper much better in a pecuniary point of view; 
whether it retains its old character for civil, steady 
attendance, due attention to punctuality, neatness, and 
safety, is perhaps another question, which I am scarcely 
competent to answer. The Squire was veiy sore about 
tibe failure, and though Nathan has hitherto maintained 
his old position as station-master at Hetley, he has more 
than once threatened to resign since the amalgamation 
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took place. In the same year a panic distarbed the com- 
mercial world, and was followed up by bad harvests and 
divers disasters all over £nrope. Barforth bank broke 
down; the large warehouse foil of com jnst stored, belong- 
ing to the Squire in his capacity of com merchant, was 
bnmt to the ground the veiy day after the insurance 
had expired; a vessel belonging to the same concem 
came to grief, and utterly demolished her cargo, on 
Bedcar sands shortly after ; the property, so long held 
by the Fletchen of the Grange, in Hetley and Gold 
Worley, had to be sold to pay just debts ; and, to crown 
all, my dear mother-in-law, whose health had been 
Buling for some months, died in the spring after the 
railway fiulure, just a month after our second baby was 
bom. 

This last blow seemed completely to break the Squire's 
sturdy spirit. He had home up bravely through all the 
rest. There was no blot on his honest name, every penny- 
had been rendered to its proper owner, eveiy debt duly 
paid, and even arrangements made which saved the dear 
old Grange, with its immediate dependencies, and alsa 
retained a few shares in the new railway company fat 
Sam. But Mrs. iletcher^s death was a blow to his 
deepest affections^ which he never recovered fironu He 
was kind, patient, pleasant in life and speech to the 
very last ; but never the genial hale old Squire he had 
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been before Madam's death. He followed her before the 
harvest of the next year was ripe, and both of them were 
deeply mourned in and round Hetlej. I felt, as well as 
Emily^ that I was thoroughly made an orphan by these 
last calamities, for they were parents in every sense of 
the word to me. From the hour when Mrs. Fletcher 
kissed me that first night at the Grange, she made me 
her son. And the Squire : I think it is a fair question 
whether Sam or I revere his memory most. We have 
never ceased to regret their loss, and we do all we can 
to ''keep their memory green" among our children. 
Sam'd diminished fortunes would not allow him to take 
up his position in his father's place at the Grange ; so 
he let it to another branch of the family, and went inU> 
business with a certain Mr. Ordsley, of Halifax, a com 
merchant, who had known the Squire for many years. 
A few months before this, old Doctor Grogman, of 
Birchfield, quietly departed this life, to the sincere regret 
of many of his old pupils. He had given up the school 
to the dominie" some years before, and retired with 
his wife to a nice little villa at the other end of 
Henderbay. Mrs. Grogman still lives there, and 
nothing delightB the old lady more than to entertain 
half a dozen of our little folks when they go up to see 
her on a fine afternoon; or to have a visit from the 
«< dominie" and his boys, when she makes strict 
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inqniiy into all the detailB of the estabHsbment <fwer 
which she presided so long and welL Percy Moma 
was at coII^e during these troubkma times, and was 
greatly given to spending all his vacatioBS abroad. 
After he left college he took a tremendous tour, and 
it was a most comical fact that, whether he wsnderad 
east, west, north, or south, he invariably managed to 
come home vid Denmark. Nay, he even went so far 
as to inform us that the shortest way ftom or to 
Egypt was vid Kiel ! He was abroad when his father 
died, an event which happened rather suddenly owing 
to the following circumstances : — 

Mr* and Mrs. Morris had been driving out one day; 
in their pretty little pony phaeton, along the loat 
towards Fort Denroff. On coming to Besby GrossfBg; 
on their return to Hendeii)ay, they found the railway 
gates wide open, though a train was coming up from 
ihe town, and an engine hissing and puffing at tiie 
water-tank close to the level crossing* The pony took 
fright at the noise made by the thirsty monster, and 
meeting nothing to bar his progress, dashed across liie 
line, barely cleared the rapidly advimcing engine of the 
express, tore along the road past Birchfield Aoademj, 
and overturned the carriage just at the top of the 
steep bank at the entrance of the town. Mrs. Morris 
managed to jump out, unhurt, at the ftont gate of 
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Birchfield, but her hmband was thrown upon the 
bank wiih great vioknoe and severely stunned. He 
recovered pretty quiokly, however, and they went to 
the Academy, where they rested and had tea. After 
tea they both returned to Hohne Garden in the private 
carriage, which they had sent for, and Mr. Morris 
appeared to be very little the worse for his fall. On the 
next day he complained of feeling a good deal shaken, 
and on the third morning after the accident he was 
found dead in bed. The doctors said it was heart 
disease which killed him ; but there was no doubt that 
it had been greatly accelerated by the shock, and 
they passed a strong censure on the man at Resby 
Grossing for not shutting the gates. The directors, 
however, took no notice of the affair, and the man 
went on neglecting his duty, or doing it, exactly as 
it suited his own pleasure, till some half a dozen people 
and a good number of valuable horses had lost their 
lives in consequence. A womaa, a child, and a donkey, 
were the last victims, dfter which the Henderbay folks 
thought it was tune they lost their patience, so they 
bestirred themselves till they made the place so hot for 
those calm and philosophic disdainers of human suffer- 
ing, that they were fain to eat an immense amount of 
htmible pie in the way of apologies and excuses, and 
to make peace at the expense of a good tunnelled 
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passage to carry the road traffic off the line for the 
future. So that species of railway murder" was put 
a stop to at last in this district. Another thing the 
people of Henderbay contrired to do, while under the 
influence of this fit of most righteous indignation, wa» 
to add Percy Morris and I to the list of directors. Tercy 
would fain have had nothing to do with the wretched 
concern which deprived him of one of the best fathers 
and noblest brothers that ever breathed ; but Sam and 
I overruled his objections by pointing out the public 
good he might contrive to effect ; and between us we 
lead Sir Ogre and his colleagues a nice life of it. We 
are worse than ten thousand old ^' Simon Sofbhearts," 
we wont be put down when we know we are in the 
right ; and Percy having, as it were, all Henderbay at 
his back, as well as a pretty strong will of his own, ia 
a terrible bother whenever he sees fit to make a 
revolution or a reformation, I can assure you I We 
have another staunch supporter in the shape of Tommy 
Black, who returned to the scenes of his youthful 
exploits some years ago. He has established a new 
local paper of very Liberal politics, entitled "The 
Henderbay and Port Denroff Thunderer/' and on all 
occasions of railway misdemeanours its thunderbolts 
fly with no slight force at the heads of the guilty ones» 
whether they be large or small, "directors, porters. 
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goards, engine-drivers, or stokers," for Tommy can 
see faults on more sides than one. Don't get into his 
black books, my good friends, for he is a terrible 
Philistine, I can assure you I He is a plucky, pushing 
fellow, a little too enthusiastic now and then it may be, 
but he can hold his own bravely against all comers ; so 
let evil doers beware I 
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CHAPTER XXXIIT. 



During the period of which we hare spoken in the 
last few pages, and more especially afber her father^a 
death, Plorrie Morris lived almost half her time in our 
house. I suppose there is a wondrous charm of fresh 
matrimonial dignity about young housewives, which 
makes them infallible counsellors in the eyes of all 
unmarried ladies about their own age. Be that as it 
may, during the first years of our married life Miss 
Florence Morris continually found herself in urgent 
need of my wife's counsel and assistance, while that 
learned young oracle of housewifery skill was always 
willing to conmiunicate the said counsel to her dear 
Florence to such an extent, that I could not refrain, one 
day, from expressing a wish that I might have been 
bom and bred in the faith of Mahomet, so that I might 
have pleased Percy and saved the young lady a good 
deal of trouble, by giving her a permanent position in 
my harem; a remark for which I received a remon- 
strance from Emily of "Oh fie, for shame, Tommy! 
You great nasty savage ! " While in private, my 
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« domestic queen " pulled my hair, and demanded if I 
had ''got no eyes?" This, I thought, was a most 
unnecessary question ; but my wife is a clerer woman, 
especially when she has the right key of a secret safe 
ia her own possession. 

I believe Mistress Florence really bves tibds Emily 
of mine more than her own sister, Clara Eustace. I am 
sure she always makes ten times more fiiss over those little 
audacious rogues, who wear dirty pinafores (dirty through 
their own eternal pranks, I suppose, for Emily and Nurse 
solemnly asseverate the regularity of dean ones, daily 
supplied in vain) and threaten to pull the house down 
by way of exerting their muscular developments in 
my nursery, to all the beflounced, beringleted, drawing* 
room darlings which belong to Percy or Lady Eustace^ 
for Willie is Sir William now. Florence has no little 
darlings of her own. She comes down to Holme Grange 
Court every summer with her husband, Archibald 
Alison, Q.C., and generally appears in our nursery, 
shortly afler her arrival, laden with toys and bonrbons. 
The children idolize her, and believe in her as some- 
thing between a patron saint and a beneficent &iry, 
residing at London, and paying visits for the especial 
purpose of showering choice gifbs upon her votaries. 

She would fain adopt our third boy, young Sammy,, 
if his mothei; could be prevailed on to part with hinu 
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Poor Monie! her cleyer husband is absorbed in his 
profession, and I fancy she has but a dreary life of 
lonely splendour in her childless home. There is a 
weary, wistful look in her eyes sometimes, when she is 
alone with Emily and the children, that tells of a heart- 
sick longing for a£Eectionate home frolics, even if a litde 
splendour had to be sacrificed to procure them as her 
own. She carefully hides this look from one member of 
our household, however ; and contrives to leave an 
impression of perfectly gay contentment upon most 
people. Cousin Archie and I see but little of each 
other ; his mighty abilities and intensely legal habit of 
mind overpower and depress me as much as they do 
poor Florence. I fancy Percy does not admire him as 
much as he did in our boyish days. He said, one day 
lately, that Archie had grown " hard " of late years, he 
thought. Of course Percy came home in a hurry when 
his father died, but as soon as the funeral was over he 
was off to the Continent again, taking his mother and 
sister with him, 

I heard of their proceedings only by "fits and 
starts" during the next eighteen months. Then they 
all came home, and the day after their arrival I received 
the following peremptory note : — 

" Dear Tommy, — Come up to the Court to-moirow 
evening, and bring Mrs. Norman with you. You shall 
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spend the evening with us, and have the pleasure of 
meeting an old friend in a new character. Do not fiiil 
<i8 at seyen o'clock. 

** Yours very truly, 

"Pbbot Mobbis." 

We went, wondering much who it might be that Percy 
•could possibly have picked up in his erratic wanderings, 
«nd supposing that it mtist be Armand Gautier, or some 
other old chum from La Pension Dormer. Being ushered 
into the well-known green drawing-room at Holme 
Crarden Ck)urt, ye found it occupied by Florence, Mrs. 
Morris, Hugh, Percy, and a beautiful young lady with 
luxuriant golden hair, whom Percy proudly presented 
to us as " my wife, Mrs. Percy Morris ! " She smiled 
1>enignantly on me as she remarked in the sweetest 
▼oice, with the most piquante touch of foreign accent 
possible, that she believed she had had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Thomas Norman under the name of Mr. 
Thomas Merton some years ago ! 

What a rush of Rhineland memories came over me 
JUS I recognized the isar Danish girl we had met long 
since at Frankfort ! So this was the meaning of Mr. 
Percy's wanderings vid Kiel ? Gertrude Louise Dagmar 
yon Sirenberg was the fair magnet who drew him con- 
stantly to her side ! It was no slight attraction, for she 
was no bad counterpart of the bonny princess England 
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was to hail witih umveiBal delight; in after years as, the 
WJ& of the Heiv*Apparent. 

The proud delight which shone in the eyes of Mrs. 
Morris, as she watched the movements of her beautifbl 
daughter-in-law, proved that the amiable disposition and 
aristocratic prefix to Miss Von Sirenberg's name had 
been quite sufficient to avert all fear of her matemsl 
displeasure being excited at the idea of her place at the 
Court being taken by a stranger from a foreign land« 

Hugh, stout and coarse as of old, seemed chiefly 
occupied in calculating the probable vaXoue of Grertrude's 
golden tresses* He scarcely spoke all the eveningf 
eizcept to tell us, with much emphasis on the extreme 
honour and glory of the transaction, a story regarding 
a certain happy individual " on 'Change," who got up 
one fine morning with exactly sixpence ha'penny ia 
his pocket, made a ''lucky spec," fieeced a ''dozoi 
addle-pated gulls," and went to bed at lught worth 
more than six thousand pounds I Hugh is, as of yore,, a 
man of two ideas^gormandizing and money*gettbg— 
without being particularly careful as to the means he: 
^ses to attain either end. He professes to be a barrister, 
and lives chiefly at his chambers m London ; but there 
are few "safe specs" of any kind in which Hngh 
Morris does not, come in for a good share of the profits* 
He has managed, in the course of a very short period 
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of time, to amass a fortune of colossal proportions ; but 
his wealth does no good to anybody except his tailor 
(far he dresses as well as he dines) and his other trades- 
men. He lives alone, scarce owning the ties of kindred, 
save for interested motives, and as far as man can 
judge him by his outward actions, worships no other 
d^ty save Ihe great idol Self. His conduct and want 
of principle are great trials to Percy, Mrs. Morris and 
his sisters, and he never appears at Holme Garden 
Court unless he hopes to save or gain a guinea or 
two in some strange roundabout fashion by doing so* 
I do not know a man on the face of the earth I 
despise so much as I despise Hugh Moriis. He haa 
no fiiends in Henderbay« and Emily perfectly hates 
him ! 

We got on charmingly with Mrs. Percy Morris. 
Emily came home in a perfect ecstacy of admiration. 
Miss Gertrude was not called siren-^rg for nothing, 
I am certain! She queens it right royally at Holme 
Garden Court, and to hear her trip daintily over some 
monstrous English word, six syllables long, is perfectly 
bewitching, as no doubt her lord and master discovered 
in the course of his ooortship. 

And now I must tell you how my dear brother- 
in-law came to be a permanent inmate of our home* 
It was neady six years afler our happy union, Emily 

BB 
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bad given me three promising youngsters, two boys and 
a girl, and we were anxiously looking for the arrival 
of number four, when, one morning as we sat at luncb^ 
the servant brought me one of those ominous cinnamon- 
<5oloured envelopes so much affected by our telegraph 
•companies for the enclosure of their communications. 
Telegrams were common enough in our house just then, 
And always have been since my connection vrith the 
Henderbay and Port Denroff railway, but Emily never 
can get reconciled to their appearance, and though I 
coolly deposited the missive at the side of my plate, 
and went on with calm enjoyment of a very superior 
Melton Mowbray pork pie I was devouring at the mo- 
ment of its arrival, she immediately went into fidgets. 
I was in no hurry to ascertain its contents, as I 
believed them to be only some necessary information 
regarding certain repairs required at Port Denroff, which 
I had requested to be sent before the meeting appointed 
for that afternoon. Mrs. Norman seeing my occupation 
was likely to last longer than her patience could en- 
dure, presently burst out — 

" Oh, Tommy ! open that telegram, do ! " 

Thus adjured, I reluctantly abandoned my knife 
and fork, and languidly proceeded to split the envelope. 
Its contents were far different to what I expected, and 
banished my noncTudant ease in an instant. It was 
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dated from a large town in a midland county — not on 
the Midland Railway system, though — where I was. 
aware Sam was spending a few days over some con- 
cerns connected with his business, and ran thus : — 

" S. Fletcher to Thomas Norman, Henderbay.— 
There has been a slight 'smash.' Am considerably 
damaged, though not mortally so. Gome to me if 
possible." 

Of course I set off immediately, and my wife went 
with me, in spite of remonstrances. What did I mean 
by ti'ying to prevent her, she would very much like to 
know ?— " Baby's sake ! " " Baby indeed ! " What did 
she care for any amount of babies, either present or 
to come, while her only brother might be dying, for 
aught she knew ! Go she would ; and I was nothing 
but a brute if I dared to attempt to prevent her I 
Did I not give her credit for possessing a proper amount 
of sisterly affection ? she demanded, / " never had any 
sisters or brothers, anyone might see ! " Go she would, 
and did, in spite of all risks. She gets very angry 
if ever I hint at her abilities in the hen-pecking line, 
but all I can say, is this : turn Mrs. Norman off her 
purpose, or prevent her taking her own way when 
her heart is once set upon getting it, if you can ! 
STie made me marry Tier ; but — between ourselves — 
I have never regretted the performance. 
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When we arrived at the hotel mentioned in the 
telegram, somewhere about six o'clock on the following 
morning, we found Sam enjoying a nice sleep »id 
apparently in no great danger. I was thankful to see 
his dear honest fbce had escaped uninjured ; things 
were bad enough without such a terrible aggravation 
as a broken nose might have been ! We had established 
ourselves quite comfortably before he woke. He waa 
delighted to see us, but scolded Emily pretty smartly 
for her imprudence, ordered her to rest instantly, and, 
being of a disposition akin to her own, managed to 
enforce obedience to his commands. Then as I sat by 
his bed he gave me the details of the disaster : — " A 
drunken pointsman sending the train off into a siding 
instead of down the main line upon which it was meant 
to go ; an engine objecting to be confined by an un- 
expected wall, tries to run through it ; wall being 
strong, engine fails in the attempt, and only comes to 
grief General exhibition of g3nnnastics by the carriages 
following this wrong-minded locomotive ; sheer desertion 
of the line by a misguided van ; general coniusion, 
broken heads, bloody noses, and severe contusions among 
the passengers ; engine-driver scalded to death ; guard 
killed by an avalanche of hard-hearted trunks declining 
to keep their places under a sudden change of circum- 
stances. The 'roUing stock' of the company and the 
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* permanent way ' much improved by the performances ; 
the British public highly edified by the spectacle ; 
Bacchus gratefUly acknowledging the sacrifice to his 
mighty power ; and the three demons of the railway 
grinning congratulations to his godship," That is the 
way Tommy Black translated the account Sam gave us. 

When the carriage left the line at the shopk of 
the rebound from the opposing wall, Sam had started 
up, and was tossed about between the bare wooden 
seats of a very inferior second-class compartment, till 
he became unconscious. When he recovered his senses 
he found himself extricated from the mSlee, and that he 
was lying upon a bank at the side of the railway, with 
the unfortunate guard just breathing his last at his side. 
With the exception of a few severe bruises, Sam at 
first thought he had escaped scot free ; but too speedily 
found that his spine had received irreparable injuries. 
He managed to get to the hotel, and did not telegraph 
to me until the next day. I trusted things might turn 
out better than we feared, and at the end of the week 
we were all able to return to Henderbay. I am afraid 
we did wrong in moving Sam so soon ; but he would 
not consent to be lefl behind, and I was on thorns 
about that foolish wife of mine till we got safely home 
again. We had hardly been two days at home, however, 
when " Samuel the less " made his first, appearance on 
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tiiis worid's stage- Home Moms cune up, is soqd as 
she heard of the eweot, to oongralnkte her friend Ennij^ 
and make a due iaspeddaa of the new bab j. Approring 
of his i^ypeanuioe, she oonaeiited to stand godmother to 
him ; and, on the afternoon of the christening-day^ she 
and Emilj had a long private oonfoenoe, of which more 
anon* 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



Edgar Harris fell into permanent clover when good 
aunt Dolly — she is my aunt now, of course — took him 
by the hand. He had been studying for the Church, 
had gone through Cambridge in company with Percy 
Morris, and at the period at which the course of our 
story has now arrived, had duly attained the dignity of 
a full-fledged young reverend, and had been acting 
for two years as curate in the parish where his father 
had formerly been vicar. 

The living of Hethering-in-Dale is in the gift of the 
elder branch of the Stonehouses. It had long been 
held by an old gentleman who, in the days of his youth, 
had taken unto himself an aunt of uncle Tony as a 
wife, and had been installed into the family living at the 
same time. This worthy man expiring at the age of 
ninety-seven or thereabouts, what does aunt Dolly do 
but set off and persecute old Ebenezer Stonehouse till 
she got him to confer that fat little rectory on Edgar 
Harris. After that, to give him her daughter Ada to 
wife was but a trifle. So they were married, and Edgar 
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makes a very good rector, under the careful direction of 
Ada and her mother, who manage him pretty much as 
they please ; indeed, the jolly rector of Hetley insists 
that his youthful confrere is only " perpetual curate of 
Hethering-in-Dale, under the two rectors in petticoats 
from the Dyke I " The Rev. Edgar Harris does not like 
the Eey. Elijah Forbes of Hetley. He considers that 
now silver-haired but still rosy and jovial parson, in?- 
duding his now very aged mare, a disgrace to his 
doth ; and, in return, the Rev. Elijah laughs and cuts 
sarcastic jokes about his sober young brother. I am 
afraid that, as a general rule, Edgar is not very popular 
among the burly brethren around him ; they consideor 
him ''too particular" regarding many things of whidk 
they are a good deal too careless, but the reward of a 
good conscience and the approbation of those he loves 
best are suffident defences against these minor triab. fie 
has a most sincere wish to serve his Maker as a faithfbl 
labourer in the Divine vineyard, and shall not be left 
without his reward when the labourers receive their hire. 
He bdongs to the moderate High C&urch party, and has 
^ven up almost aU his little Ritualistic tendendes, and 
his two mistresses will take good care he does not take 
the disorder a second time. He comes over to Henderbi^ 
with Ada now and then, and sometimes gives us a veiy 
•good sermon from the pulpit of his. friend, the rector 
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of St. John's, and we are always glad to see or to hear 
him. Occasionallj, also, aunt Dolly and uncle Tony 
make a descent on our quiet household, much to lihe 
delight of Percy Moths, who considers them " unique 
specimens of a perfectly jolly couple I " Every now and 
then I strongly suspect the owner of Spring Garden 
Court to be guilty of the crime of privately laughing at 
my worthy uncle and aunt. He had better not let me 
catch him at it, though I 

Armand Gautier has been several times at ih% 
Court of late years. Percy is still very fond of him. 
We all enjoy it when he can snatch time to pay a 
month's visit amongst us, his brilliant talents throw 
such a halo for the time over our prosaic every-day 
life. Mrs. Morris has learnt to like him, as Percy 
always predicted she would. They will sit for hours 
over the piano, or on the. lawn, talking music, poetry, 
and the rest of the fine arts, till we, poor simple 
ereatures, are rendered dumb with admiring wonder. 
Armand was ordained as a jpasteur in his native land 
some, time since, through his Other's infiuence. I 
believe Armand himself had wished to devote his lih 
cither to music or painting. Shortly after poor Sam's 
accident, Armand paid a visit to the Court. One monv- 
ing he came up to our house, asking especially far 
Sam. He seemed very much shocked and grieved 
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when he folly understood tibat the rest of S«n's h& 
must be passed between couch and easy chair. He 
had heard of Sam's diminished fortunes; most likelj 
Percy had giren him the full details of all our YSjiotis 
concerns. Sam and he had a long talk, and just as 
he seemed on the point of taking leare, he said, 
Fletcher, I have a debt towards you which I moat 
now discharge. I am sorry I should have owed it ao 
long, and I return it now with most grateful thanks 
for your kindness, which I truly betieye to have sa^ed 
me at the turning-point of my career in life.'' He 
then placed in Sam's hand a note, which represented 
the original X30, as augmented by the interest of ten 
years at the rate of ten per cent Sam would fain 
hare reftised to accept it on the ground that he had 
never intended its repayment, but Armand would not 
re-pocket a single £ylhing. He had evidently had 
much pleasure in saving, and he must have pindied 
himself pretty smartly, poor fellow, from his little meana, 
in order to make what he styled this '^righteous 
restitution,'' so Sam was forced to take it, and, indeed, 
in my good brother-in-law's pecuniary affiurs, £60 in 
ready cash was by no means a despicable thing joat 
then. We are sometimes inclined to grumble over 
what Percy calls the " burial of Armand's rich talents ^ 
in an obscure Alpine parish ; but Mrs. Morris silenced 
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US all the last time this subject was discussed in 
her presence at Holme Garden Court. She reminded 
us of Felix Neff, and Oberlin, and others, and then 
asked us, quoting from one of her favourite books, 
"Does not the owner of the gold mine expect to 
receive tribute of its purest products? Shall not 
He who created this round world take for His own 
especial use and profit the fairest and best of that which 
He hath created therein ? Do ye grudge of your noblest 
to the court of your liege sovereign ; yea, though it 
be but to render service as a menial of his house- 
hold ? Why then grudge ye that your noblest brethren 
should stand ministering in the court of Him, who 
is the King of kings ? " Emily considers Mrs. Morris 
as "perfection among women." It really is a pretty 
sight to see the grand old lady seated in the midst 
of her grand-children in the green drawing-room, or 
on the lawns of Holme Garden Court. What is so 
truly beautiful as an old age like hers ? Her hair is 
snow-white, and how beautiful it is I There is a charm 
of loveliness about a naturally white or grey head, 
unknown to any amount of dye or powder. We may 
be amused at, and even love dearly, those funny old 
folks who will persist in assuming, by means of art, 
the youthM locks so utterly at variance with the crow- 
feet and wrinkles Old Time will remorselessly bestow 
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OQ the fairest brow ; but for true veneration give me 
that hoary head" declared by inspiration to be the 
good man's crown of glory. What the fair sunset 
hues at the dose of a long bright day are to the 
world of nature, is the snow-white head at the close 
of a beautiful life its evening splendour ; and such is 
the glory now resting on that pure and noble life, 
setting so beautifully amid the shades of Holme 
Garden Court There is, it is true, much in the 
associations of childhood ; both Sam and I can look 
thankfully back to the good grey heads that were to 
our boyish hearts living epitomes of all the cardinal 
virtues. But I think that the feeling has deeper source 
than this. Sam says that whenever he hears of my 
being taken in or deceived in any matter of business^ 
he expects the impostor had the art to assume the 
disguise of a truly patriarchal grandfather. He is not 
far wrong I I am rather apt to trust in the wisdom 
and virtue of beautiful age. 

There is a large party of children and grandchildreii 
round Mrs. Morris when, in addition to Percy's youngsters, 
Lady Eustace and Mrs. Alison come down together to 
the Court. I found out lately that Sir William Eustace 
had a pretty dear idea of the mischief we fell into Sft 
Baden, from some inquiries which he made about 
Armand's present doiugs. But whatever his su^dooa 
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might be, the good-hearted fellow nerer mentioiied them 
either to his wife or Mrs. Morris. Mrs. Morris knows 
all about it now, however, for Sam told her one after* 
noon, soon after Armand's last visit; and seeing how 
all things have proved his real worth in these later 
years, I do not think it has injured Armand in her 
eyes, though I fancy the recital has made her think 
a good deal more of Sam, especially since she heard a 
second version of the same story from Percy. 

Armand was fortunate too at home, for we have 
good reason to believe that his worthy, but very narrow- 
minded parents, have never been shocked by hearing 
of their son's misadventure, which, under Providence, 
has been the means of ripening and perfecting his 
character, and was the beginning of a lifelong Mend- 
ship, giving great pleasure to both Armand and Sam. 
To Percy also it was a good lesson on the weakness 
of human nature, and the corrupt impulses to be 
found even in the best and brightest of the human 
race ; and, at the same time, of the charity which 
raises the fallen and crushes not the bent and bruised 
reed, which, under a gentle restoring touch, such as 
Sam's, may yet revive and spring a goodly tree in the 
garden of the Lord. 

But about the conference between Emily and Florence 
on the afternoon of our little Sammy's christening-day. 
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Flo b^n the talk by symp^Uhhang with Emfly r^ard- 
ing Sam's misfoitnney and when Emily told her 
yerdict of perpetual imprisonment^ which had jiuT 
been pronounced by the medical anthorities, she suddenly 
broke down in a perfect torrent of tears; after which 
she hid her face in Emily's lap, and confided to that 
discreet young matron all the grie& of her girlish sou], 
the paramount cause of sorrow consisting in the secr^ 
of her jrarm attachment to poor Sam, whom she 
passionately protested was the only being that erer 
^'did, could, would, or should" satisfy the lore of 
her little wayward heart. . Though she married Archie 
Alison within a year after this vehement declaration, I 
believe Miss Morris to have been perfectly true in her 
statements, for I have a very strong notion that my 
good cousin did not get much of Miss Florence's love 
when he obtained her pretty little hand. It was a 
pity; but another man might have felt the loss more 
than Archibald Alison, Q.C., is at all likely to do. 

I have said little about my father ; we see him about 
twice a year, either in London or Henderbay. And also 
uncle Ben, who was not really so very old when I first 
knew him, but is hale and hearty still, and intensely 
beloved and admired by all our youngsters, whom he 
considers as quite his grandchildren. With my father 
and I it is as Sam has already told you. We are very 
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warm-hearted friends, but Edgar is more trulj his son 
than I am in thought and feeling. Our old German 
tutor still lives amongst us in Henderbaj. He has 
been enabled to give up his profession, and resides not 
T&ry fitr from the academy with a funny little Fraulein, 
a sister much older than himself, who keeps house for 
him very comfortably. Herr Stock and the dominie " 
are capital friends, and he is also a considerable favourite 
among his old pupils. How shamefully we used to 
abnse his patience and his temper in our youthful days ! 
But he never bore malice in his genial Teutonic heart 
against us, and he laughs his great Germanic laugh 
when we talk of old times, and is as ready to recall 
the memory of the "crackers" and other miserable 
practical jokes as if he had really enjoyed them more 
than we did. [N.B. — Percy and I intend to bring up 
our children with a jproper respect for aU their "pastors 
and masters."] 

The " dominie " flourishes exceedingly, and scholars 
are never scarce at Birchfield. You know we always 
fancied that man ought to have had a histoiy worth 
telling. Well, a few years ago, this very common- 
place legend somehow became current among us, as a 
true story of Bernard Beverley's early life : — His father, 
a man of good family but reduced circumstances, died 
at a very early stage of his existence; after which 
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Bernard obtained a situation as tutor in the household 
of a nobleman, name unknown, who had several pretty 
d*ughters. Poor Bernard, like most unfortunates in 
similar positions, managed to fall in love with the 
prettiest in a very short time ; and, like Nathan 
Pierce, fearing that he might not be able "to keep 
his station " if he remained, he resigned his post. The 
lady soon after married a rich and noble cousin of her 
own. This gentleman was a noted rove of the woist 
sort, and his bride died soon afber her marru^e in 
consequence, it was whispered, of her lord's ill usage. 
Soon after her death was announced, poor Beverley 
was afflicted with a tremendous fever, which fever 
some of his friends attributed to grief for the sad fate 
of his love ; and others said it was owing to his own 
imprudence in exposing himself to unwholesome atmos- 
pheric influences while shooting wild ducks on the 
Lincolnshire fens. However this might be, after this 
iliness he rose tiie grave half-melancholy individual he 
has remained ever since. Now, whether this story be 
true, or whether it be only an " enoimous pet cabbage 
cultivated by the fertile brain of Percy Morris, who was 
always great 4it what he calls innocently cramming 
good Mrs. Grundy," I cannot undertake to say, as die 
" dominie has never honoured me with his confidence, 
and he is not a gentleman anyone can presume to 
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cjaestion about his private affairs. But it is certainly 
trae that he has perseveringlj retained all his bachelor 
privileges, in spite of many vigorous onslaughts on the 
part of the fair widows and spinsters of Henderbay, who 
would fain have shared with him the honours, and re- 
sponsibilities of Birchfield House. It is a curious thing, 
when one begins to look back and think about all one's 
old tutors and school-fellows after a lapse of a few years* 
Out of all the fifty or sixty inmates of the Pension 
Dormer, the only one with whom we now hold any 
correspondence ia Armand Grautier ; and even of the 
ninety who greeted my first arrival at Henderbay, how 
very few still find their thread of life entwined with 
mine. Tet how closely those scattered arrows were 
bound for awhile in the common sheath of every day 
life I The Great Archer alone can tell where each shaft 
has flown, with what aim, and how many fell short and 
lost the prize. They wiU be gathered in His hand one 
future day, and He will mark the true and the false, 
and bind them together once more. Each life weavea 
some necessary thread in the canvas woven by the 
Maker of the universe. Who can say what threads 
are useless ? Even lives like that of Hugh Morris have 
some place in the great designs ; they are contrasts 
to the brighter threads, even if they are nothing 
more. 

00 
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And now, as Sam. began our tale, be may finiaih 
it; but I must first tell you that if you think mj 
^ear brother-in-laWy even in his shattered conditioii, 
is ait aU a burden upon our household, you are sacUjy 
mistaken. He is no burden, not even in a pecuniary 
point of view, for his fortunes have taken a fresh tum^ 
And he is nearly as independent as when in hia 
younger days he was hailed as the young heir to 
Heiiey Grange. An odd moorland strip belonging to 
the Grange property, and not deemed even worth the 
trouble of selling at the time of the Squire's misfor- 
tunes, has tm*ned out to be ''chokeful" of the beet 
ironstone in the market; the Grange pays a good 
yearly rent; and those few railway shares havje of 
late years taken to rising in their profitable qualities* 
in the most celestial and comfortable manner. So poor 
Sam is quite a rich man once more, and as for other 
matters, he is no burden, but a great comfort and 
invaluable helper in all our needs. Where do the 
harassed and indignant man of business, the anxious 
master of the household, the busy matron weary -wi&t 
household cares, the obstreperous sohool-boys, or the 
petted baby darlings go in all their difficulties, scrapes^ 
and troubles, for rest and sympathy, and wise loTuig 
counsel? Where, but to the library; where ^< uncle 
Sam," our good "philosopher of the arm-chair,!' as 
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Percy Morris calls him, is ever readj to receive them 
with open arms and heart. No! we would not part 
with him for the wealth of half a dozen worlds ; and 
it is a comfort to know there is no great danger of 
our being called on to do so for many a long year. 
As for me, I have a good wife, six fine healthy children, 
a comfortable income, a house which suits me as well 
as any mortal mansion can suit an inmiortal being, 
a number of pleasant aoquaintanees, and, I humbly 
trust, a good many true friends; so, if you please, 
gentle reader, let me drop, from henceforth, one syllable 
of my boyish nickname, and let me at last write myself, 
with humble gratitude to the Giver of all good gifts,'' 
yoiars moat truly — ^FoBixTirAiB Tommt! 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



Tommy has not left me many last words to say. He 
has told you how the stream of our daily life has at last 
settled into a quiet channel, where, as it flows silently 
onwards to the great sea of eternity, it meets with no 
checks save the ordinary events of human existence. 
For myself there can be but little change, save from sofa 
to arm-chair, with occasional intervals of a week or two 
in bed ; but it is a great mercy to be spared the fearful 
agony which rendered the last days of poor Harry Morris 
such a terrible trial to himself and all who loved him. 
And if my lot in life be somewhat monotonous, I have 
much comfort in it still. A pleasant drive in warm 
summer weather, visits from many relatives and friends, 
the affection of a whole troop of youngsters, both here 
and at Holme Garden Court, and the unceasing love and 
tender care bestowed on me by my dear sister and 
brother-in-lawy are all subjects for unceasing thankful- 
ness. If there be any wisdom in the words of 
philosopher Sam/' it is the wisdom bom of trial, of 
long hours of lonely thought, and also of elevating 
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intercourse with that noble woman, Mrs. Morris, of 
Holme Garden Court, to whom I owe more of wise 
instruction and truest sympathy than I can ever hope to 
make anyone understand. Armand Gautier, too, helps 
me by his long letters full of rare thought and sparkling 
aphorisms, produced in the pure air of his Alpine 
home. I love to look back on my boyhood, and see 
how the nature and tastes of the somewhat uncouth 
country lad, scarcely superior in anything to my foster- 
brothers, and decidedly inferior in talent and beauty to 
Nathan, has been, under the direction of an everruling 
Providence, changed, enlarged, and refined. I have 
learnt, though I would gladly have been spared, and 
would if possible save others from the means of 
learning, the uses of adversity. 

There are two or three loose threads in our 
narrative. Let me gather them up, with what skill 
I may, as quickly as I can. 

In the first place, Mrs. Tuppins' husband turned up 
in America one day some years ago, and sent her some 
money in a sudden fit of conjugal remorse. He also 
half promised to visit her, with the idea of inducing 
her to emigrate with him. This promise was oflen 
renewed, but never ftdfilled, whether owing to a vivid 
remembrance of Betsy's acid tongue and vinegar looks, 
or to other causes, I cannot tell. At length certain 
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intelligence of his decease, confirmed hj the ftrriTal of 
his will, was received irom Boston. He had managed 
to scrape a considerable sum out of divers small specu- 
lations in which he had been engaged ; so the document 
proved a satis&ctorj evidence of widowhood to Mistress 
Betsy, who is now convinced that he was always the best 
of husbands, though occasionally a little eccentric in his 
manner of proving his affection, and also &at she made 
him the best oi wives during the short period in whidi 
they lived together. 

The Harris &mily have done well of late years. 
Most of the girls are nioely married, and Mrs. Ephraim 
Fletcher always keeps at least one with her. The boys 
are all in respectable situations, with fair prospects of 
succeeding in life. Ben Harris, Mr. Norman's adopted 
boy, is a very fair artist; and another is a partner in 
a Liverpool house of business. Willie, the lame one, 
lives with Edgar as a sort of under-curate and tutor 
to the children of* his rector brother ; and Mrs. Harris 
has long since kft Twinfbrd Place and established her- 
self in a pretty little cottage residence in the village of 
Cold Worley. 

Aunt Dolly gires us all the Hetley news when she 
comes, filling me with vain longings to behold the dear 
old places once more. Many of the elders aore dead and 
gone from amongst my friends;^ but Nurse still lives 
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and flourishes among the numerous branches of the 
Fletchers, Stonehonses, and Pierces. Emily brought her 
to Henderbay when the first " olive branch " appeared 
here, but her Yorkshire notions did not at all agree 
with those of the folks in our good town, so the ex- 
periment has not been repeated. She wanted to come 
and take care of me as soon as she heard of my 
accident, but family events intervened, and her services 
were not required afterwards. 

Aunt Dolly is as lively as ever, and uncle Tony 
believes the world does not contain such another woman 
as his good spouse. There are not many important 
changes in and around Hetley, in spite of railway 
encroachments, as yet. Old customs and old feudal 
leeling between landlord and tenants still continue to 
hdd their sway over the minds of its people — feudality,, 
be it well understood, without the slightest suspicion 
of tyranny on the one. hand, or slavery on the other. 
Indeed, it is out of my power to fancy a stalwart 
Benwick or Pierce tyrannized by any mortal, of what- 
ever class! Old Joshua would **arguify'' the Squire, 
or even his much^-beloved " Madam," for an hour at a 
time, rather than be suspected of coming down in his 
dignity of independent action before the aristocracy; 
and old David Renwick, if treated as a bondsman, and 
ordered angrily to go to Barforth in the east, would 
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that instant have betaken himself to Cold Worley in 
the west, ^grunting all manner of defiance ; even Nurse, 
who would have died to have served any of us, could 
take my mother right roundly to task about the Squire's 
spoiling Nathan, and, in the nursery dominions, who 
was ever such an absolute queen as she? As to 
Nathan, he always met you on equal terms, man with 
fellow-man ; his usual refuge in any contest with the 
superior powers, was a dignified invincible silence. How 
well I knew the firm-set lips, and the slight toss of his 
handsome head, which bespoke his intense dislike o^ 
or dissent from, anything which might be proposed or 
done in the village. And yet, in the space of a single 
hour afler even the worst difference that ever happened 
among us, I firmly believe that any of the Pierces or 
Benwicks would have defended the honour and safety 
of Hetley Grange, Dyke House, or the Manor of Worley, 
with their lives, had need been. And they were no 
unmannerly race; the dropped curtsy, the ready bow, 
the seat instantly proffered or abandoned when you 
entered their dwellings, the cordial greeting when met^ 
were truly pleasant to see and hear. There was no 
cringing " in all this, it was the simple courtesy in- 
born in nature's best — ^her 'Meal and true knights of 
the spade and plough." But I must also remark that 
this courtesy was mutual; the cheery greeting, the 
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kindly remembrance of the wives and children, were 
;8eldom wanting on our part ; love, trust, and sympathy 
have a natural tendency to beget courtesy and respect 
in return. It was an " open declaration of war," a 
well known sign of a tremendous " arguifying " brewing 
somewhere in the distance, when Joshua Pierce declined 
to doff his hat to my father or uncle Tony 1 or, when 
David Eenwick omitted a civil greeting as he passed 
lis — trundling his barrow with the air of the celebrated 
pig, which, when " ordered " to Cork, went straight to 
Ballarney — there would be some sort of a moral ex- 
plosion during the day, and then a "great eating of 
humble pie " shortly after. Hetley " humble pie," 
however; a dish which no stranger would have been 
able to understand as such, but to those born in the 
•district it was quite satisfactory. Bless the dear old 
obstinate beings ! how my heart yearns after them all. 
I shall not see much more of them on this side of the 
;grave, but in the 

"Green pastures on the further shore" 
I trust to find the friends of my early days, both the 
rich and the poor. How oft«n in fancy I rove again 
l^rough the pleasant fields and over the breezy moor- 
lands so well known in my childhood ! Sometimes this 
" arm-chair prison" becomes an intolerable restraint, 
and my whole soul cries oat in rebellion against the 
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fiite which has laid me in bonds in manhood's piimest 
years. Against these feelings I have no remedy saye » 
look to the soorce irhence all affliction, and all happiness 
abb, ever flow; and keeping my eye ci fidth finnly 
towards 

" TboM ftU golden fields of Bden, 
Which know no touch of drear decay/' 

I try to wait patiently till the glad morning breaks when 
all oar earthly love and longing shall be satisfied fiir 
evermore. 

Nathan comes to see me for a day or two now and 
then, at long intervals. He is a grave, thoughtful-looking 
man now, wearing the aspect which best befits his 
increased years and responsibilities both in public and 
private life. Last time he came over, Hetty and the 
children were down at Kedcar i^n. It was while 
Tommy and Emily were there last summer, and Tommy 
and Nathan took a day to explore the wonders of the 
great iron metropolis together. Tommy did not admire 
the place much. I fancy the smoke and the busde 
annoyed his sensitive nerves; but Nathan seemed to 
have enjoyed himself very well among the gigantic 
engines of all sorts. He told me a great deal, and 
described the various processes he had seen in a very 
intelligent manner, but I am afraid most of the informar- 
tion I received has left me little wiser than I was before. 
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I understand, however, that the iron running'' was a 
pretty sight, and that Nathan holds some of the great 
hammers to have as much tune and method in their 
performances aa those of the celebrated ''Harmonious 
Kacksmith'^ ! also, that the mighty bellows, working 
ao smoothly and unanimously/' were quite delightful to 
behold. Doubtless, to the mechanical mind they may 
be so; for myself, I prefer to gaze on the &ir green 
fields, the heath-dad hiU, or the rolling ocean. But it 
is well that smoky Middlesborough should have her 
admirers, and it would ill become one so much indebted 
to the useful ores for a rescue from comparative poverty 
to depreciate the virtues of Ironopolis, and if elsewhere 
I have seemed to speak slightingly of the ''furnace- 
land," I am glad to record also this • tribute to its 
praise, from the lips of my dear foster-brother. Tommy 
tells me that the Haverton coach, old Charon and his 
boat, and all the other incidents of our return journey 
to Eedcar ace things of the past, though a friend of 
mine can still produce the yeritablis coach whip, as a 
proof that such things were. There is a real station at 
Port Clarence, a steam ferry across the river, and proper 
landings, and I know not what elde on the Middles- 
borough side. Tommy and Nathan explored the Tees 
in a new river steam-boat as far as Stockton, and they 
tell me the latter place is rapidly rivalling its neighbours 
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in the number of its furnaces, etc., that it. now boasts an 
M.P.y a llieatre, and many other things, which must have 
changed it much from the pleasant old market town we 
used to visit with the Lester-Dane?. The ugly old 
shambles still disgrace the noble High Streeb, one of the 
finest thoroughfares in England; and the Town Hall 
still stands, but I should be sony to hear of its destruc- 
tion for the sake of old times, when Emily and I 
regarded it as a most picturesque specimen of choice 
architecture. It was market day, and Tommy thought 
he saw Frank Dane amongst a group of country gentle- 
men near the Black Lion, but no recognition took place 
between them, which was perhaps just as well, as Frank ia 
not married, and is said to " wear the willow" still for 
Emily's sake. He was certainly very fond of her. 
Emily had many a sweetheart in those days of auld 
lang syne.'' On the whole, she was not much better 
than poor Cecy Lenoir, only she was such a demure 
little puss, nobody knew of her flirtations. The Lester- 
Danes were really a very nice family; they formed a 
great part of our lives at Hetley, though they hare 
fairly dropped out of them now. I could tell you some 
good stories about them all, but must refrain for the 
present, as they have nothing to do with Tommy 
Norman's history, and I fear I have been already too 
discursive about my personal affairs and acquaintances. 
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Another old friend, or at least acquaintance, both 
of Tommy's and mine, turned up while I lay at the 
hotel afler my accident, before Tommy and Emily came 
, to me. The evening before their arrival a gentleman 
entered my room, in whom, to my surprise, I recognized 
Mr. West, the ritualistic tutor poor old Grogman dis- 
missed from Birchfield years ago. Mr. West had heard 
my name mentioned as being one of the most severe 
sufferers by the accident, and remembering me as a 
former pupil, hastened to offer what assistance or 
sympathy he could possibly afford. He wore the dress 
of a Roman Catholic priest, having joined that com- 
munion soon after his tour in Switzerland with his last 
pupil. Lord Mandale's only son and heir. He looked 
stronger than when Tommy and Percy saw him at 
Lorgnitz, but fiir from either healthy or happy. He 
was very kind to me, and I accepted his kindness in 
the spirit in which it was meant, I felt very sorry 
for him, but told him I thought he was more honest 
in entering the Romish Church since he could not agree 
with the purer doctrines of the Church of England, 
which I was convinced contained all the needful 
requisites of salvation. His only answer to this was 
a deep sigh, which made me wonder if it were possible 
he half longed to retrace his steps, and escape from the 
idolatrous thrall to which he had voluntarily submitted. 
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But ahl die way hade from fiome is m vmj of many 
teni^ of tartmed faeirts and Mpeding feet ! and fev are 
the feoliah flies who crawl alife oat of lihat fime and 
cruel ^nder^s den. Faiae and Mr daqgfater of Babyko, 
hoir th J voCaries would flee fth j treacheroiiB tondi, oonld 
tliejr but see thy cruel iron hand beneath thj ^Lofve of 
softest alk ! One. migfal think thej oonld see throng^ 
thj base impostores ; but, alas! thj wiles are manj^ 
and their eyes are wilfollj dosed, till they become 
holden" that they cannot see. Whatever Mr. Wesfs 
inward thonghis might be, he made no ootwaid attempt 
to return, though his feoe bore witness to his im- 
happiness in the Qrarch he had chosen. How ooold 
he be happy — ^was Jndas? and poor Mr. West did 
not even appear to have received the base apostate's 
refward. I heard afterwards that he had taken his 
pnpil ''over" with him, to the terrible tronble and 
regret of Lord and l^dj Mandale, who have, however, 
their own indifference to thank for the sad concern. 
Mr. West's death was reported in the newspaper shordy 
after last Easter Sunday. It was stated that he died 
of oonsnmption, which he had always appeared liable 
to. Tommy instantly translated the account into " star- 
vation during Lent," and Percy Morris further rendered 
it as ^ non^^oruumpUon" of proper articles of diet! I 
have no doubt they are both quite right ; we have no 
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more right to illose the bodies God has given us, than 
we have to abuse those of our neighbours; and om 
tha early deaths of many young Bitualists of both sezea, 
the only true verdict is ''temporary insanity," or 
deliberate "felo de m'M 

And now my tale is done; the shades of evening 
are falling over the landscape ; the pen is worn out, 
and the hand which guides it is growing weary. Yet 
ere the darkness closes in I have a few more pages 
to write ; some last words to say. Far in the distance 
I see a light dart out bright and clear; it comes 
from the new signalr-box at Eesby Crossing which I 
can just see from my window. They are lighting up 
early to-night, for I can still see to write without 
diflculty down here. The sudden flash suggests a few 
thoughts, a moral to my tale, a little friendly lecture 
from my arm-chair, a few plain words on a subject 
which has long been very near my heart. You of 
the bright eyes and golden or raven curls, may per- 
haps not cai*e to read these last few pages, though I 
have a tiny remonstrance against you too. Which I 
would fain .have you read and take heed of. But 
you can " skip" my sermon if you will ; you know who 
got married and who got killed, and your interest in 
anything further which " that stupid Sam can possibly 
find to " prose on " about, is possibly over. Good night, 
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my dears ! May your railway and all your other trarelsy. 
whether by land or sea, evermore be profitable, pleasant, 
and safe ; and may you never take part in, or have any 
dear ones involved in misery through the consequences 
of anyi " Sensation Tragedies," of any description 
whatsoever, is the fervent prayer of your friend, the 
present writer; and that you may all rejoice in the 
possession of good husbands, and be thoroughly com- 
fortable and happy all your precious lives long, is the 
sincere wish of your devoted servant, Sajcuel Flbtchbr. 

But to my fellow-beings in general, and the British 
public especially, I would say: — Bear with me a few 
moments longer, while I gaze thoughtfully on the lighta 
from Eesby Crossing. To you these last pages are parti- 
cularly addressed, witih a prayer for a benefit on suffering 
humanity. If you read and heed , their lessons and 
the moral which Tommy Black tried to point in his 
Sensation Tragedy" in the spirit in which they are 
written, then Harry Morris's death, my own *' arm-chair 
prison," and our united labour in writing will not be 
quite in vain. And first to the directors. Is it not 
possible, and even in the long run most eeonomicalf to 
give good wages, choose your attendants, and take all 
reasonable precaution against loss of human life, without 
brbging yourselves either to ruin or distress ? You will. 
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perhaps, say my &ther failed in attempting such pre- 
caations ; but the HeUey and Barforth" is no argument 
in the world, for it was a mere " pocket edition'' of a 
railway; a little "toy concern/' neither wanted nor 
understood in the limited district it serred when first 
made and opened. You know as well as I can tell you 
that more is ofben spent in paying doctors' hills than in 
keeping people sound in wind and limb. You know 
what are the very dear prices often paid for "cheap,, 
dangerous nasiiness" You do know that " spend well 
and pay well and you will profit well,'' is good counsel 
in your trade, as it is in all others. Is it not better and 
more to your credit to pay your servants and keep your 
roads, etc., in good repair; than to be eternally sued for 
" eompensation" for injury to mind and body that, da 
what you will, you OAioroT cokpsnsaib? I do not 
believe in Tommy Black's terrible " companies wUhotit 
consciences," so I appeal to you by all your tenderest 
feelings, by aU you hold most dear, by all you hold 
sacred, in Grod's name act as Christians, and stain not 
your hands with the blood of your fellow-men ! What 
if your profits are less for a time. Is it not better 
than souls burdened with grief and remorse? Ashes 
may hide and cover the spot where what you call an 
accident^ but which God and man write against you as 
mtirder^ happened ; but what amount of gold will bring 
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t)ack the breath of life which your greed, your indiffep- 
•enoe, your deliberate careleasness has taken ? I bkme 
no particular Company, I would not wish to wound the 
feelings of a single gentleman connected with the line, 
bat I would pray, and diat most earnestly, that 
would think of their servants and of the pabHc as 
many well-known and truly praiseworthy direotors 
already do. 

And now to the traveSling public. 

Dear John Bull, — ^Finest of long-pursed, large-hearted, 
blundering mortals \ listen a few moments, while I re- 
-count your sins, for if your directon and railway officiala 
be in fault, so also are you. Don't fly into a passion, 
dear John, because you can't get every iota of your 
own right royal will when you begin to travel from 
Land's End to visit cousin Sawney at John o' Groats I 
Be a little more patient, a little more forbearing, on 
your travels! Don't demand from your fellow-mortals 
that which they cannot possibly give, — absolute perfeo- 
tion in all things I Your grandfather, my dear John, 
was quite content to crawl along in a stage-coach, but 
you will never be easy till you can fly ten » times faster 
than a bird I Don't be cross with us, because we can't 
oarry your pretty wife, your precious babies, and ywat 
invaluable self, at a rate utterly incompatible with safety 
to anybody. Don't pull out that in&llible gold repeater 
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in your watch pocket, and curse all our servants as if 
ycm were a benighted old heathen, because unavoid- 
«ble circumstances" keep us a few minutes behind time 
in arriving or starting. The delay is very often your 
own ikult, and nobody else's, Mr. Bull I Who brings 
his precious hunter, or his darling big bow-wow," or 
■an immense vanful of luggage to the station just at the 
last minute, and. promises to bring down all Jupiter's 
thunderbolts on our unhappy heads if we do not 
instantly undertake their transportation ? Who but 
yon, John Bull ? Who keeps us fussing about, packing 
in all his human and dry goods store and everything 
lihat is his, till we are a good five minutes, or even ten, 
behind our proper time? Who but you again, Mr. 
Bull ? And then, who joins all his brother Johns in 
abusing our ** execrable unpunctuality" at the very 
next station ? Who but you, unreasonable old Bull ? 

When a van breaks down, or a flock of sheep stupidly 
settle down on the line, detaining you a few minutes, 
or even half-an-hour, why should you begin to curse 
and swear at perfectly innocent drivers and guards, till 
Hiey get as red hot and angry as you are, and perhaps 
detain you all the longer, because you have bothered 
and conftised all their poor wits so horribly, or per- 
haps out of sheer revenge on your unreasoning anger ? 
Kemember, dear John, our servants have their feelings 
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and their failings, their tempers and their weak points, 
as well as your mighty self. Do you suppose they 
want a wheel to come off^ a piston to break^ or live 
mutton to stray oyer the track, any more than you 
do ? I have known you, Mr. Bull, growl like a hungry 
tiger because your ''iron steed" stopped at a roadside 
tank for a positively necessary drink; and I have a 
very clear remembrance of the way you behayed on the 
Hetley and Barforth one cold winter's day a long time 
ago. A yan laden with salt, belonging to a goods train, 
broke down from some unknown cause, about half 
way between Hetley and Barforth, and the following 
passenger train coming up a few minutes behind, had 
to be detained till the broken yan and its cargo could 
be removed. The men from Barforth were working 
might and main to let us proceed, and there was no 
great amount of time lost, when every head was put 
out of the windows, and the men were called from their 
work to listen to foolish questions, scoldings, and threats 
of complaint by the dozen. At last I fairly lost my 
patience, and singling out the principal offenders, I 
addressed them thus: — ''Gentlemen! you have used 
a considerable amount of violent language regarding 
the directors of the Hetley and Barforth Branch Line. 
Allow me to introduce myself as the only son of one 
of those much-abused people. If any gentlenum now 
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present wishes to risk his life by attempting to proceed 
under present circumstances, and will undertake to 
manage the engine, he shall be at full liberty to do 
so; but no man under my control shall move that 
locomotive until the way is perfectly safe and clear." 
I need not add that none of the grumblers attempted 
to conduct the train, or accept my proposal. In a 
few minutes more all was right, we put on steam, 
and met the South express at Barforth in due time 
after all. 

A few words also to you, dear Mrs. Bull and your 
pretty daughters, from what you may, perhaps, consider 
a rather lower point of view. Why will you pester the 
officials and porters with all manner of questions, when 
the answers are to be found in those guide-books you so 
cruelly parade in your hands ? But I can forgive you 
{his sin, when I remember how the female mind in 
general revolts at the thought of arithmetical and 
geographical calculations, and also how small and 
bewildering are the figures of the excellent Bradshaw 
and his confreres. Still, dear Mrs. Bull^ do exercise 
your memory and don't ask the same question more 
than three consecutive times, or I shall lose my high 
opinion of your abilities. And don't be shy of letting 
us know your name, and whereabouts in the world you 
would like your valuable belongings deposited at. How 
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can we be expected to be reflponsible for boxes, bags^ or 
bundles with no better distincti^ ieature about then 
than a "red cord," a **bit of black tape," or ^'greea 
binding," etc, without properly kgibk address and 
labels? And we would be very much obliged if 
you would put your best bonnet into somethii^ aratber 
stronger than an eggnshell ; our sturdy arms are apt ta 
smash such very fragUe goods involuntanly, unless they 
are especially labelled " with great care," when we will 
do our very best to preserve it, if we can possibly find a 
safe comer to put it in. And wh^ we have given you 
your ticket, found you a comfortable carnage, put your 
boxes amongst the rest intended for the same point of 
destination, and told you there is not the lightest neces- 
sity for you to give yourself the least trouble, as thej 
are safe in the veiy bottom or the back end of the vaii» 
and have begged you respectfully to ke€f> your seat fyt 
the next good hour at the very leasl^ jaietiM dtmH ftj 
out at every little roadside station, «all porter^ duow 
everything into ccnfusion, and perhaps end by upsetting^ 
ail of us by your sheer nervous restlessness. If you 
can't trust us to give you true directions^ or if yoa 
really are subject to violent attacks of St Vitus' daaoe^ 
we would very mudi recommend you to remain «t 
home imdor medical advice. I saw a splendid, and, I 
hope, uncommon specimen of this tiresomely fidgetiy 
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Mukviour on the part of a certain Mrs. Bull, who wa» 
neither drunk nor malicious but simply restlessly 
Aerrous^ one day when I was txarelling betweea 
Stockton and Darlington, two stations in the north 
of England, known on every railway map of the 
kingdom. This is a really true anecdote: — 

Mrs« Bull — I hare not the slightest idea of hei* real 
luime, nor would I reveal it if I had — ^was a lady with 
a good deal of luggage, who changed her train at Dar- 
lington in order to proceed to Middlesborough. I know 
not from what quarter she came, or to whom she might 
belong, except that from her costume and general 
appearance, eto., she was evidently of the respectable 
middle class of English society. I can only tell you 
what she did that beautiful midsummer evening 
several years ago. Our train was waiting the arrival 
of the one by which our heroine made her appear- 
ance at Darlington; it was rather late, so we were 
anxious to start as soon as possible. As Mrs. Bull'a 
boxes, eto., were brought over and placed in the van, 
under the vigilant inspection of their owner^ I happened 
to notice one of the men glance at the lady, and 
then shrug his shoulders at our guard, in a way that 
seemed to betoken something rather more than common* 
So I looked and listened. Mrs. Bull presently entered 
the compartment already occupied by myself and three 
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or four other trayellers hj the same train. No leas 
than five times was that unbelieTiiig and fidgetlj 
<areatare assured of l^e safety of her luggage, and 
requested to keep her seat till she reached her destin- 
ation. No less than five times was she informed by 
porters, guard, and fellow-passengers, that no change is 
needed between Darlington and Middlesborough. Four 
places lie between these towns, namely, Fighting Cockai 
Preston Junction, South Stockton, and Newport. At 
Fighting Cocks we managed to keep Mra. Bull's nervous 
ildgets within the bounds of the compartment we 
occupied, but at Preston, hearing the cry of Change 
here for Stockton I " she proved too many for us, and 
out she bounced, called a porter, found her trunks, 
«nd was just on the point of taking possession of the 
*^ North Stockton" train when captured and brought 
back by our guard. This time she got into another 
•compartment, with fresh orders not to stir till permitted. 
A few minutes more and we reached South Stockton* 
Here I alighted and went to the van for my own 
portmanteau, which I soon saw. The men were bu^ 
unlading the van of a quantity of fragrant fruit and 
vegetable baskets marked with the name of Heald, 
and I had to wait a moment before I could ask the 
guard to hand me my property. I was just going to 
«peak to him, when he suddenly made a rush after 
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a trank-laden rolley which was proceeding towards the 
entrance of the station, challenging its conductor with 
the words — ^'You great ass! can't you see them boxes 
is for Middlesborough ? What have you taken 'em out 
here for ? Oh, you are there, are you, Madam ? Bless 
my heart alive ! " I am sadly afraid my railway friend's 
real ejaculations in venting his vexation went a litUe 
further than this, and are a little too coarse for ears 
polite, though I did not at all wonder at him. Why 
vfon't you sit still?" The things were then pitched 
back into the van with the scant ceremony they de- 
served. Whether they, in company with their owner, 
again bounced out at Newport, is more than I can 
tell; but if they did, I hope the guard left them to 
their fate amongst the furnaces. Mrs. Bull certainly 
amused me, and I had a hearty laugh with the porter, 
who put my portmanteau on the omnibus, over her 
proceedings ; but I had calculated that that train lost 
exactly ten minutes over her nonsense and perversity, 
and ten minutes error in a railway calculation may 
easily mean ten human beings hurried into eternity. 

And now, dear Miss Carolina (Mr. Bull*s precious 
little daughter, going home alone from school), here 
you are I First-class carriage. Ticket and purse all 
right. DonH get nervous, only take time and be 
patient ; not a creature will hurt you, if you will 
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only be a good girl and do as you are tdd. But 
MiBS Carrie can't find her ticke% — ^has lost her punel 
Can it be stolen ? Oh, look for it, please, Mr» Guard ! 
Everybody, please do look for it everywhere 1 Porters 
and guard begin to hunt. Porter thinks Missie must 
have dropped it between the carriage and platform* 
Pretty Carrie begins to cry, and intreats the porter to 
get down and search the rails. The tears require her 
handkerchief, which is sought in a hitherto-forgottim 
jacket pocket, and lo I purse and ticket are safdy hidden 
there! Missie has caused a loss of several valuable 
minutes and given a good deal of trouble, bqit the 
good-natured guard kindly re-assures her, watches her 
tack up her lost treasures, tells her kindly not to be 
fodifih, and prgmises to help her at the change. This 
is more than you des^e, you naughty, troublesome 
puss I You plague the railway men dreadfully ; and so 
(does your sister, Miss Seri^[^iina, with her lap d<>g and 
canaries, which she can never accommodate t9 her mind. 
Your brothers, too, sometimes think it fine fun to play 
a few school-boy pranks, little thinking of the misdiief 
they might chaQce to do. 

One more word to the whole family of John Bull, 
and particularly to John himself. If you vnU get in 
and out of moving trains, you must just tak^ the 
consequences as the very proper price of your foUy. 
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Yoa bsve had a great many terrible lessons on this 
score ; will jou nev^ learn to take warning by them ? 

Now, to the great majority of the railway folks^to 
the porters and other attendants on the enslaved but 
fierce and mighty spirit of the line. Very much of the 
comfort and safety of the public lies in your hands.. 
By your -conduct you can make a journey a pleasant 
remembrance or an unmitigated penance. It has been 
written by an experienced trayeller that one great charm 
of Alpine travel lies in the simple courtesy and kindly 
morning and evening greeting of the peasantry as they 
pass you on the roads. As it is abroad, so also at 
home : a civil porter, an attentive guard, makes the 
greatest difference in the world, especially to a child,, 
a timid woman, or a nervous invalid. Who does not 
prefer the. man who cdiuts the door with a little regard 
for the passengers' nerves, to the fellow who bangs dt, 
as if he meant to annihilate the Company's rolling 
stock?" I don't want you to abate one inch of your 
honest manliness. I have no respect for the creature — 
I will not call him a man — ^who fiiwns and cringes at 
the door of the first-class, while he insults the poor 
little maiden in the third. Setting aside Nathan Pierce, 
I have seen plenty of courtesy and truest manUness in 
connection with the line ; but I would fain see a good 
deal more stilL How well I rememb^ a fine bearded 
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fellow, to whose charge a tiny maiden was one day 
confided by her friends, at a station I ofben had occasion 
to visit some years ago. I can see even yet the little 
pale face, though right brave for its five years, with the 
big tears ready to fall, and I see the kindly guard lift 
her from the second-class carriage and place her on the 
high ** look-out" seat of his own van, from whence as 
the train glides o£P she looks down, dispensing kisses to 
her fiiends below on the platform with tiny hands, like 
a right royal princess on her throne of state, with her 
face all dimpled with smiles. It was a pretty picture, 
and I wish Millais or Mr. Frith had been there to paint 
it. And I know the little maiden anived safe at Leeds, 
to tell all her firiends about that "dear kind guard," 
whom she will probably remember all her life long; 
and whatever the bye-laws might have said on the 
subject, I know that train went none the less safely 
through the long dark tunnel because one trw man 
soothed the terrors of a child while attending carefully 
to his duty. That is the sort of man to whom / would 
give the highest wage I could afford, if I could have 
my way on the line. I have a warm feeling towards 
you, my Mends. For many a long year my blood has 
boiled with indignation both for and against you many 
a time. Yes, "for and against;" for while I can see 
in memory's glass many a pleasant picture of courtesy, 
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goodwill, honesty, activityi and Christianity, I can also 
see a sad reverse of rudeness, insolence, and fraud. 

But it has been mj happy experience to lay up 
more of the light and pleasant, the bright tints of these 
scenes, than those of a darker hue. I watch the trains 
as they pass yonder crossing, and you little know or 
think how many prayeq( go up daily for your safety 
and general welfare, both for this world and the next. 
Right thankftd should I be if any chance word of 
mine could do any man among your number the least 
good, or influence any other kindly heart to take an 
interest in your cause. It is my yery interest in your 
welfare that makes me see your faults as well as your 
virtues, and, let me tell some of you plainly, your 
&ults are many. I can see the greatest difference in 
your manner of doing your work. Will you listen to 
a few brief hints from one who wishes sincerely to 
befriend you ? I know the dangers of your calling, its 
evils and temptations ; and, if I could, I would preserve 
you from them. 

You will not make your toil one jot the lighter, 
you will only turn friends into enemies by indulging 
in incivility and insolence* You may be sadly under- 
paid and over-worked, but is that a reason why you 
should abuse the goodwill, temper, or luggage of in- 
nocent and inoffensive people, by way of revenge? 
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There are some stations — to their shame be it spolrai 
— which my lady friends would rather go doable dis- 
tances and expend double time and money to aToid; 
while there are others where even a two-hours' detention 
is only a pleasant break in the journey. I have in 
my desk a quantity of doggerel verse, composed at 
school one holiday afternoon, in the beginning of the 
winter quarter, which is intended to record the merits 
and demerits of all the stations on the various routes 
with which my companions and myself were acquainted 
at the time. The lines are not good enough to be 
quoted, and many changes have destroyed the point 
of allusions appropriate enough then ; but the two last 
lines are still true to the life, as far as my latest ex- 
perience goes. They relate to two stations well known 
throughout the kingdom, and contain high praise of 
both. At one of these places our gracious Queen 
generally breaks her journey northward, and I am 
much mistaken if the royal eyes — ^so quick to mark 
and appreciate all varieties of true and loyal service- 
do not beam kindly approval of all she sees there. 
I feel certain that, like thousands of her subjects, her 
Majesty has pleasant remembrances of the Citadel Station 
in bonnie '*merrie Carlisle." A lady friend, who u 
neither strong nor brave, often says "I never gru^ 
an hour or two spent in Penriih station. I do not 
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know whether the spirit of ancient chirah^ still lingers 
most especially around the haunts of King Arthur and 
his fiur-famed Knights of the Round Table, but I think 
the station jpe&ple must be descended from the braye old 
stock, they are so courteous and pleasant to deal with ; 
while at CarlisU I am as comfortable as if I were 
moving round my own drawing-room, it is such Thorns' 
ground. I have a frequent desire to photograph every 
porter in the station, and especially one fine old grey- 
beard I saw helping a woman and her babies into a 
third-class van, and shortly after soothing the terron 
of a poor little school-girl who had lost her purse;" 
for **Miss Carolina" is "a sketch from life at the Citadel," 
and I have often heard the details ftom her own lips, 
for now that she is grown up she loves to tell it, and 
to intreat her young friends not to trouble people as 
she did that morning, when the kindness she met with 
gave her confidence for all her after-journeys ; for there 
is nothing like a first impression for making a deep 
mark on a youthful heart, and it was little Carrie's 
first journey all alone. Z dare hope, nay, I Icnow from 
authentic reports, that there are many lines and other 
stations all over Britain, of which similar things could 
be written, but I speak only of what has occurred 
under my own immediate experience* 

Above all, my friends, I long to banish from among 
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you the demon of drink. No man, whatever he be 
called, can ever tyrannize oyer you and reduce you to 
the degraded state to which the slaves of drink reduce 
themselves. Tm are men^ why lower yourselves beneath 
the level of the beasts ? Your masters have done well 
of late in taking a few dangerous Hquor-bars away from 
their stations; but of what avail is this, so as you 
bring the "forbidden thing" to your work in your 
own pockets ? I am no advocate for " total abstinence,'' 
1 make no attack on the "British workman's honest 
glass of beer." I believe God gave " wine to make 
glad the heart of man,'' quite as much as I believe 
that the dnmkard will have no place in the kingdom 
of heaven. True temperance consists in vsing and not 
abusing everything which God has given to us, and 
if this golden rule were carried out in perfection by 
every human being to whom Providence has granted 
reason, how soon would long-lost Eden smile once more 
all over the world ? Be temperate, then ; and above 
all things keep ardent spirits away from any employ- 
ment connected with the line. I have seen plenty — too 
much — of the consequences of intemperance on the line I 
and I don't care what you may be— -engine driver, 
stoker, guard, pointsman, or porter — ^but if I caught 
you sneaking about with a bottle at your lips or sticking 
out of your pocket, I would have you dismissed without 
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mercy* If you have no pity, no care for the sufferings 
or the death of your fellow-men, have you no fear for 
yourself ? Let me ask you, as in the sight of God, ta 
pause a moment ere you render yourself incapable of 
performing duties which loudly demand the clearest 
brain and the steadiest hand. Are you prepared for a 
sudden eternity? Can you bear to meet — it may be 
a life of suffering ? it may be, an eternal doom T 
And remember, the drunkard is often both suicide 
and murderer ! Oh, men — ^English workmen — ^British 
workmen — railway workers of all grades and classes — 
would to Grod I could save you from these fearful 
crimes ! I would cheerfully bear and suffer much, could 
I but hope to promote the cause of true temperance on 
the line I 

On one of my latest journeys, twa or three months, 
before my accident, which was caused, as you know, 
through the mistake of a half-drunken pointsman, I had 
occasion to alight at a small station. A very small 
station it was, belonging to a certain village at which 
I intended to pass the nighty and it was close to an 
awkward curve on the line, as well as a few yards 
from some large works, whose little engines kept fOltting- 
in and out of the yard in quest of waggons bearing- 
ore, etc., along the main line, shunting, joining trucks 
to trains, snatching up a frdl waggon and rattling back 
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with it eDipt7 to the aiding, eteiy daj and all daj kqg. 
Well, when I alighted at the italioD, not a creHiiie 
appeared to take the slightest notice of either the anhal 
4fr departoie of the train. No mie demanded m j tidkol^ 
ao I looked into the tinj shed of a bookiqg-aCee. 
Tickets and telegraph apparatus mig^ ponUj be m 
esDstenoe in some odd comer, but no one came to offer 
the first, or to despatch a message hj means of the 
latter. A little knrer down the fine was a paintBnaa's 
«abin, and on looking into it I beheld a besotted creatme 
in man's shape extended on the floor in a dronken 
sleep, and a stiq>id yoong oonntry lont^ who opened 
his month when I demanded the atation^naster, bat 
conld prodnoe no soond from it more intelligible iban 
a frightened " Ah-h-h !" seeminglj indicatiye of tenor 
at my appearance. I was told bj some of the men at 
the works that the sleeping dnmkard was the man in 
office, and that he got helplesalj tipsy ome in two daja 
on an average ! And this creatore had a station aod 
two sets of points in charge! I faventlj hope hia 
reign was a short one. Be might have wakoMd frtan 
that Yery sleep in which I beheld him with his wr^chfld 
^id stained with the Uood of iwentj or thirty ^Omt- 
men. An engine-driver is completely at the mercy cf 
a horrible maniac like this. We all know the oonsfr- 
qnences of wrong-turned points and signals. I know 
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more tiiaii one fine fellotr sent to his destruction by 
unsteady and careless hands ; more than on« who will 
nerer recover from the effects of a comrade's thoughtless- 
«ness, griered thongh those comrades would have been tx> 
hare w>lunk»r%Ly hurt one hair of his head. Accidents 
wifl happen in spite of all the care which can be taken 
bj fallible mortals, but they need mt happen so ojtm 
as 1^7 do. Much has been done of late in the cause 
of prevention, but very much remains to be done stiU. 

There have been many changes on the Mne of late 
years. The block system/' new signals, new brakes^ 
and 8 thousand things of whidi I know and understand 
very little, have been introduced since I traveUed among 
the places I have mentioned. I have only referred to 
what I did know, and have no wish to enter into a^ 
coBEtroversy on any point with the present authoritiea 
of the rail ; but I believe that now, as formerly, much 
more depends cm the JuadB and hearts of employers 
and employed, than, on the best system ever patented 
by the ingenuity of man. Let us do all in our power 
Ibr the safety of the public ; by all means let us take 
of the very best that art and science can bring to aid 
oiir endeavours ; but, above all, let us have men, ^ good 
men and true I" God-fearing ^ neighhour-loving, Christian 
men for our directors, our station-masters, our railway 
engineers and surveyors, our engine-drivers, our guards,. 
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oor stoken, our porters, oar woikmen of -whaiever 
gnde, and aoddents will be, in a gxeat meume, 
truditioiis of bjgooe jem. Mndi, I lepeat^ has been 
done, and is doing, bot mndi remains to be done. 
Up, then, and let ns do it ! With Wigan, Thorpe, 
and Shipton still fresh in our shuddering, horror-struck 
hearts, no one will, I trust, think my little sermon out 
<xf place at the end of a tale foonded on a similar 
disaster. 

And now the erening shades hare fiHeiw The 
light of Besbj Crossing shines out into the darkness 
a guiding, warning beacon* I haye thrown a reil of 
fiction over Henderbay, Port Denrofl^ etc, yet my 
nulway incidents are for the most part drawn fimn 
li£e. I haye written for more than the mere hope of 
amusing myself and my readers, A purpose has grown 
upon me with each chapter I have traced, and an 
earnest wish to ^ point a moral" as well as to ''adorn 
a tale." 

It may be that I have been like St. Anthony 
preaching to the fishes, who were indeed, it is said, 
delighted by the sermon, but went on exactly as before 
in " their own way"; but I have relieved my feelings in 
the writing) even as the good man eased his by setting 
their duty " before the finny dwellers in the deep. I 
have said my say let the "fishes" act as they will 
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it is said; but, even as the Eesby lamp throws 
its light over a portion — ^however small it Inay be— of 
England's *• great gridiron,'' so, perchance, some little 
radiance may flash out of these pages on slumbering 
consciences, however few, till they wake to ask " How 
these things be ? " €rod grant it may ! 

It is fairly daik at last ! St. Anthony descends from 
his pulpit, the flsh retire to old Neptune's halls, and 
Sam Fletcher orders the curtain to be drawn, and gives 
up watching the lights on the line " for awhile I 
Grood-night, dear readers, pleasant dreams, and safe 
journeys, civil attendants, honest directors, good wages 
4ind short hours to every one of you! 
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